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An admirable statement of the aims of the Library of Philosophy was 
provided by the first editor, the late Professor J. H. Muirhead, in his 
description of the original programme printed in Erdmann’s History > of 
Philosophy under the date 1890. This was slightly modified in subsequent 
volumes to take the form of the following statement: 

‘The Muirhead Library of Philosophy was designed as a contribution 
to the History of Modern Philosophy under the heads : first of Different 
Schools of Thought — Sensationalist, Realist, Idealist, Intuitivist; 
secondly of different Subjects — Psychology, Ethics, Aesthetics, Political 
Philosophy Theology. While much had been done in England in tracing 
the course of evolution in nature, history, economics, morals and religion, 
little had been done in tracing the development of thought on these 
subjects. Yet “the evolution of opinion is part of the whole evolution”.’ 

‘By the co-operation of different writers in carrying out this plan it 
was hoped that a thoroughness and completeness of treatment, other- 
wise unattainable, might be secured. It was believed also that from 
writers mainly British and American fuller consideration of English 
Philosophy than it had hitherto received might be looked for. In the 
earlier series of books containing, among others, Bosanquet’s History of 
Aesthetic, Pfleiderer’s Rational Theory since Kant, Albee’s History of 
English Utilitarianism, Binar’s Philosophy and Political Economy, Brett’s 
History of Psychology, Ritchie’s Natural Rights , these objects were to a 
large extent effected. 

‘In the meantime original work of a high order was being produced 
both in England and America by such writers as Bradley, Stout, 
Bertrand Russell, Baldwin, Urban, Montague, and others, and a new 
interest in foreign works, German, French and Italian, which had either 
become classical or were attracting public attention, had developed. 
The scope of the Library thus became extended into something more 
international, and it is entering on the fifth decade of its existence in the 
hope that it may contribute to that mutual understanding between 
countries which is so pressing a need of the present time.’ 

The need which Professor Muirhead stressed is no less pressing 
today, and few will deny that philosophy has much to do with enabling 
us to meet it, although no one, least of all Muirhead himself, would 
regard that as the sole, or even the main, object of philosophy. As 
Professor Muirhead continues to lend the distinction of his name to the 



Library o£ Philosophy it seemed not inappropriate to allow him to recall 
us to these aims in his own words. The emphasis on the history of 
thought also seemed to me very timely; and the number of important 
works promised for the Library -in the near future augur well for the 
continued fulfilment, in this and other ways, of the expectations of the 
original editor. 


H. D. LEWIS 
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CHAPTER i 

INTRODUCTION 


1. 1 THE PROBLEMS OF PERCEPTION 

Why should philosophers be interested in perception at all? To the 
layman perception seems to be a problem for psychologists or 
physiologists, or else no problem at all. And some philosophers 
are inclined to agree. Yet I think there are two important routes 
by which a philosopher will be led to discuss perception. One 
runs via the Philo sophy of Mind, and the other via Epistemology 
(ofthe Theory of Knowledge. 

Philosophy is mainly concerned with the examination and 
clarification of concepts, and since Perception is a concept like 
any other, we can naturally expect such questions as ‘What is it to t 
perceive something?’ or ‘What do we mean when we say that 
something is perceived?’ Yet it is hard to see why these questions 
should be specially important, why they in particular should 
attract so much attention. One reason is that the philosopher has 
a special interest in the mind and mental phenomena, and in so far 
as perception is some sort of mental process, so far he Mil be 
particularly interested in perception. But more important still 
is the fact that many philosophers have held that to perceive some- 
thing is not to be aware of the sorts of things we naturally think 
of ourselves as perceiving — houses and horses, babies and bottles 
— but to be aware of certain mental entities, variously termed? 
ideas, sensations, sense-impressions, sense data, percepts, etc.,* 
Wluch exist not in the world around us but, in some sense, in our 
minds. If any such theory is correct, then the Philosophy of Mind 
has the important and difficult task of examining these entities, 
their nature, their status, their existence, their location, their role 
in the functions and constitution of the mind, and so on . 1 In short, 
philosophers would not be so interested in the question ‘What is it 
to perceive something?’ if other philosophers, and some scientists, 
had not answered it in some strange ways. 

It has been suggested that philosophical theories of perception 
are really theories about what we mean by our ordinary perceptual 

1 As, for example, in Broad II or Russell IV (Roman numerals refer to works 
listed in the Bibliography; Arabic numerals to sections in this book). 
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lems of the analysis of perception, the questions of what it is to 
perceive something, and of what sorts of things it is that we per- 
ceive. In the second part I will be concerned with epistemological 
questions concerning perception, in particular the question of how 
our perception provides us with the knowledge that the things we 
perceive existindepejidently of us. These two topics — the analysis 
of perception and the analysis of empirical knowledge — are related, 
but not, I think, so closely as has been supposed. I feel that nothing 
but good can come of the attempt to keep them apart. The tradi- 
tional approach to perception combines two questions: Do we 
perceive external objects? and How do we know that we perceive } 
external objects? One question leads to the other, but it would be ' 
a mistake to think that an answer to one is an answer to the other. 
We may have to answer the first before we can answer, or even 
ask, the second, but that is a different matter. 

1.2 SOME CRUCIAL DEFINITIONS 
I will have a lot to say about perceiving, external objects, sense 
data and percepts, and much of what I say will turn on the sense 
I give these terms, which is not always the sense that philosophers 
commonly — and in my view misleadingly — give them. So I must 
begin by explaining what I take ‘perceive’, ‘exter nal object’, 
‘sense datum’ and ‘percept’ to mean. Notice that when I talk of a 
word having different- 'senses’ I do not necessarily mean that it is 
ambiguous, as ‘bank’ or even ‘sense’ itself are (the sense of hearing; 
the sense of ‘good’). We might say that ‘good’ in ‘Jones is a good 
man’ has a different sense, depending on whether it is said by the 
Chaplain or the Captain of Cricket, but this does not mean that 
‘good’ is ambiguous, has more than one meaning. We can draw 
a rough but ready distinction between ‘sense’, largely a matter of 
context, and ‘meaning’, largely a matter of dictionary definition. 
And I will want to say, for example, that a man who talks about 
seeing something in his mind’s eye is using ‘see’ in a different 
sense from that in which I talk about seeing the door in front of 
me . 1 

I take 'perceive' to name the genus of which ‘see’, ‘hear’, ‘taste’, 
‘smell’, and~ i feel’ name the species. Perhaps it is worth repeating 

1 On the other hand I would not want to say that ‘see’ has different senses in 
‘I sec a twinkling speck’, 'I see an enormous star’, and ‘I see the surface of a star’. 
On this I agree \\ ith White IV. 
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that Macbeth saw, perceived, something which he described as a 
dagger, even though it would not be true to say that any such dagger 
existed. 

It might be said that the point of the scare-quotes use of ‘see’ is 
to enable us to talk about situations where we would ordinarily 
deny that the person saw whatever it was. Only in this way could 
the philosopher maintain that his scare-quotes term somehow 
represents ordinary usage. Thus ‘.<4 knows p\ entails the truth of p 
because if p is shown to be false we conclude that A didn’t know, 
indeed couldn’t have known, p. But we might, if we were so moved, 
introduce a scare-quotes sense of ‘Know’, in which we could talk 
of a person’s ‘knowing’ something, even though ”it is false. How - ' 
ever the relation be tween p erception and existence is quite differ- 
enFfrom tKat”b etwe e n knowledge and truth. If it turns out that 
the thing' in question doesn’t exist we don’t insist that it wasn’t 
seen, much less that it couldn’t have been seen. Macbeth knows, 
and we know, that he did see something, although in so far as he 
knows there is no dagger there he knows that he didn’t see a 
dagger, or at any rate not a real dagger (cf. 6.2). What we deny is 
not that Macbeth saw a dagger but that he saw a dagger ; if we 
want to put scare-quotes around anything we had better put them 
around ‘a dagger’? - 

This may seem a trivial verbal point. You may say: if he wants 
to use ‘perceive’ in such a sense that it does not follow from the 
fact that something is perceived that it is really there, then let him, 
whether that usage be ordinary or technical. But the trouble is that 
philosophers often use their restricted definition of ‘perceive’ to 
escape or side-step important facts. People can and do perceive 
things which do not exist, and this has important consequences 
for any theory of knowledge which maintains that it is from what 
we perceive that we tell whether things really exist. The tempta- 
tion is to insist that it is logically impossible to perceive things 
which don’t exist, and so side-step the difficulty. Thus, for 
example, Armstrong 1 and Brown 2 tell us that ifl hallucination 
nothing is perceived, meaning by this not that we must use another 
word to describe what happens, which is all their definition 
entitles them to say, but that in hallucination we are not in any 
sense aware of anything. Obviously this ‘definitionist sulk 
defining your terms in such a way that you refuse to talk about a 

1 I. p. 83. 1 J - P- l8z - 
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particular possibility — does nothing to alter the facts of the matter, 
or solve any problems those facts raise. 

However there is a possibility 1 that hallucinations are not, after 
all, perceived in the way that I perceive the wall in front of me. 
It may be that hallucinations are nothing but mental images 
which we mistakenly take to be, and be like, the objects of ordinary' 
veridical perception. Consider dreams and day-dreams: we ordin- 
arily' talk as if in dreaming and day-dreaming we w'ere seeing things 
in the way that I am, at this moment, seeing a desk, a telephone and 
a typewriter. But a little reflection shows that with day-dreams 
this is seldom, if ever, the case ; seeing a house in a day-dream is 
more like imagining a house than actually seeing one. And much 
the same may be true of dreams. When we wake we feel inclined 
to say that we were seeing lions and tigers just as we are now seeing 
bed-spread and wallpaper, but the unreality of dreams suggests 
that what we ‘saw’ were more like mental images, i.e. that it 
wasn’t a case of seeing things which did not really exist so much 
as a case of thinking we saw things which we did not really see, 
things which we ‘saw’ only in the rather attenuated sense in which 
one ‘sees’ images. It is just a short step from this to the suggestion 
that what happens in hallucinations, DTs, etc., is not that we see 
things that are not there, but that we think we are seeing things 
when in fact w 7 e are only imagining them, are ‘seeing’ them only 
in the way that we ‘see’ images in memory or imagination. If this 
should turn out to be the case then we must agree that Macbeth 
didn’t see, in the ordinary straight-forward sense of ‘see’, any- 
thing at all; w r e would have to agree that Macbeth merely thought 
he saw something. But the question of whether or not this is the 
case is an empirical question, and is not to be settled a priori, by a 
mere choice of definitions. If it is the case that we do not see 
hallucinations in anything like the way I now see a desk, a tele- 
phone, and a typewriter, then I am mistaken in insisting that 
Macbeth saw, in the ordinary sense of ‘see’, something which he 
escaibed as a dagger and so too is Macbeth himself, Shakespeare, 
bir Francis Bacon, and the ordinary man. So for simplicity I will 
assume that this suggestion about hallucinations is incorrect, for it 
seems to me that our ordinary use of language assumes that it is 
incorrect, i.e. it seems to me that we ordinarily think, rightly or 
wrong y, that a man perceives hallucinations in just the same way 

1 Cf. Britton I, Hirst I, pp. 41-5 ff. 
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he perceives real physical objects. And whatever the truth is about 
hallucinations there arc some things which we do perceive, in the 
straight-forward sense of ‘perceive’, which do not really exist, e.g. 
after-images. 

As well as the fact that in the large majority of cases what we 
perceive does really exist, so that ‘A perceives X ’ normally implies 
'X really exists’, there are two mistakes which explain the tendency 
to take it for granted that ‘A perceives X' entails that X exists. 
The first is the confusion between denying that Macbeth saw a 
dagger and denying that he saw anything at all. This confusionis 
compounded by the fact that ‘A thought he saw X’ can be inter- 
preted in two different ways. It might mean that A did see some- 
thing which he mistakenly thought was B, as when, alone in the 
jungle at twilight, I see a vine and think it is a snake. Or it might 
mean that A thought he saw B when in fact he saw nothing at all, 
as when a child thinks he sees a bear in a pitch-dark room, or a 
lunatic thinks he sees the French army advancing across the fields 
of Waterloo behind him. Only in the second case does ‘A thought 
he saw X’ mean that A didn’t see anything at all. But, given that 
the above suggestion about hallucinations is incorrect, ‘Macbeth 
thought he saw a dagger’ would be false in both interpretations. 
He did see something, which he described as a dagger, but it is 
very doubtful whether he really thought that something was a 
dagger. The Shakespearean evidence seems to be that he knew it 
wasn’t. 

The second mistake involves a confusion over the meaning of v 
‘exist’. When we are talking about what we perceive there are two 
types or kinds of existence we might have in mind. When we say 
of a table or a chair or a sound that it exists, that it is really or 
actually there, we mean, among other things, that it exists, is there, 
whether we or anyone else perceive it or not. But when we say of 
an after-image or a pain that it exists we do not mean that it exists, 
is there, whether it is perceived or not, but only that it is per- 
ceived. I will distinguish between these two by talking about. 
r eal ex istence and percei ved exis tence. To say that something really y 
exists is to say that it exists independently of our perception of it , 
after-images do not really exist, in this sense. To say that some- 
thing has perceived existence is to say that it exists inasmuch as it 
is perceived ; after-images exist in this sense and only in this sense. 
The difficulty is that we talk about tables as existing and after- 
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images as existing as if we were saying the same thing about each. 
Naturally it follows from the fact that something is perceived that 
it exists in some sense, but in this sense even hallucinations exist. 
Oddly enough philosophers who refuse to speak of Macbeth 
seeing anything, on the grounds that what he ‘saw’ did not exist, 
have usually been quite prepared to say that we see after-images, 
even though Macbeth’s dagger existed every bit as much as after- 
images do ! 

A thing which really exists, in my sense, I call an external 
oi k c ±- Since I am concerned only with what we perceive, 1 will 
restrict this term to things which can be perceived by the unaided 
ear, eye, nose, etc., thus eliminating atoms, molecules and the like. 
Physical objects, as ordinarily thought of, are external objects; 
so too are sounds, smells, shadows, clouds, puddles and perhaps 
even rainbows. I think this definition of ‘external object’ follows 
accepted philosophical usage, except perhaps for the fact that it 
includes my body, and thus myself, as an external object. External 
o jects are by definition, non-sense-dependent. They might also 

C S * ai i i*° physical * sense that they can be assigned a 

spatial location, even if only an indeterminate one of the kind we 
assign to sounds or smells. And they might also be said to be 
pu c , m t e special sense that they can be perceived by more 
n one person. It seems to me that the three distinctions be- 
nhilTf? sense-dependent objects, physical and mental 
tions a'ltR 1 • C an i P” vate objects, are three different distinc- 
certa'in others ^ ° certain t ^ lese characteristics entail 

con^S 030 -^ 1 ° f objects are 

S sentl Sense ' de P endent entities known variously as 
to’S A SenSe : In |P- ress i ons > sense data, etc. I will use the 
asT is S P i e r Pi ?"!***°8 which exists only in so far 
slbly a mirage Th P ^ ^ ter ' lma S e or an hallucination or pos- 
is that thev tZ *T n f T tUre ° f Certain theories of perception 
i.e. that we never nerr^ 6 3 ^* d “ n oldy perceive percepts, 

extended sense that 1 " exte . rn:d objects, except perhaps in tlie 
. Th«r„„IeS„S ? perce,ve P"“PK 'of' external objects, 
in the sense that ,>,71 PGrCe?LS ™ ght a!so be said to be mental, 
special sense that th ^ u° S P ada * location, and private, in the 
person Xse^7itT. ‘ by °" ly P“»». *■> 
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There has been a tendency to use ‘sense datum’ as the name for| 
what I call percepts. This has been a source of great confusion. For- 
whoever may have invented the term 1 , those who have done most 
to make it part of the philosphers’ vocabulary have always insisted 
that it is a theor y-neutral te rm, that talk about sense data does not 1 
commit us to any particular theory of perception. Thus Price 2 
‘It is meant to be a neutral term. The use of it does not imply the , 
acceptance of any particular theory’. Broad 3 says that isj is held 
‘to be part of the meaning of a sense datum to be private and mind- 
dependent. Now this is certainly no part of what I mean by tire 
word, and it is obviously no part of what Mr Russell means by it’. 
Like Broad Moore always allowed it possible for sense data to 
exist unperceived. In the earliest work in which he uses the term 
he was even prepared to allow they might exist unperceived in 
the mind , 4 and although by the time of his last published thoughts 
on the subject 5 he had decided that visual sense data are not identi- 
cal with parts of the surfaces of physical objects it is obvious that 
he still regarded this as a factual matter, and not a matter of 
definition. Moore’s typical procedure was to try to explain, by 
some more or less ostensive method, what he meant by a sense 
datum and then to ask such questions as ‘Do they exist when not 
perceived?’ or ‘Are they or do they include parts of the surfaces 
of external objects?’ It would be silly to ask such questions of 
percepts, for the definition of ‘percept’ is such that the answer 
must be negative. What Moore is asking, in effect, is whethe r se nse 
data are percepts, whether the sense data whose existence He cor- 
rectly took to be undeniable are special entities which exist only 
when perceived and which, in a sense, come between us and the 
things we ordinarily think of ourselves as perceiving, or whether 
they are or include parts or aspects of external objects. When Pgyl 
wondered whether there was a problem about sense data 6 what 
he was suggesting, in effect, was that we mustn’t let the possibi lty 
of describing what we perceive in certain special, restricted, ways 
mislead us into thinking that what we describe in these ways are 
entities of a special sort, to be distinguished from the cars and cats, | 
windows and walls, we .would ordinarily describe .ourse ves as 
perceiving. , , 

If this were a historical work it would be necessary to a a 

» I, pp. 2II-I2. 

• I. 


1 Cf. Hall I. 

* IV, p. 54, cf. p. 31. 


2 I, p. 19- 
6 V. 
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chapter on the Decline and Fall of the Sense Datum. It seems that 
lloore spoke so much of sense data because he hoped that an 
examination of them would enable us to decide between Realist 
and non-Realist, or ‘percept’, theories of perception. Price said 
th at sen se datum’ is a theory-neutral term, but nevertheless he 
seems to think it logically impossible for the redness I see when I 
see datum to be the redness of the tomato, the external object. The 
existence of the redness is, he thinks, ‘as certain as anything can 
be , whereas the existence of the tomato is doubtful, and ‘how can 
a certainty real quality qualify a doubtful real entity? Plainly it 
cannot Finally Ayer makes no bones about it: ‘If we accept the 
| sense datum terminology, then we must reject the terminology of 
y '"*” 1 /” the . nvo are mutually incompatible’.* It is un- 

abnnt C °f SmCC ^ 00re who have most wanted to speak 
about sense data have been their own worst enemies. 

sense Aui c ° n temporary philosophers rejecting the notion of a 

Locket 5Z red ^ ^ Mt Sense data but Percepts, 

^ th S’ e e . y s sen sations. A valuable philosophical term 

^e tieoriL of UC h - S m e P istemol °gy rather than in discussing 

feion hr*? ° n ^ S m d3n S er of bein g lost through con- 
re data C T^ y inSbt U P° n the Unction between 

ienele “* • Wdiate ’ objects of perception and so 

S i in s n T Per T e ’ 3nd P ^P- ts > w hich are entities which 

C»md Th»*i will iSy^ te v ■ ■* hc 

01^ perception are tW C ? We are fundamentally aware of in 

them. And^second ^ *** in 80 far aa we perceive 

will, for talk about sense data 

about external objects aswhl C 3 rather s P ecial way of talking 

is correct sense data will not t0 perceive them. If Realism 

items which have to be diet- — T™, 0 se P arate c!ass of special 

soEHs and smdfs; k, evts '• *5® «*• <*»». 

sense datum’ mav still ii, , ere IS no su ch class, the term 

way tfiit ‘curiosity’ (i n thTsiirrf ^ a ™ eanin g> in just the 

1 h p. 105. r come back to this ' f SOmetlun S w e find curious) 
back to th.s argument on p. 39 „ 3;hdow . 
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has a point and a meaning, even though there is no separate and 
special class of curiosities which have to be distinguished from 
tables and chairs, sounds and smells, and the other things we find 
curious. We must beware of the tinutn nomen — union nominatum 
fallacy. 
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PERCEPTION 



CHAPTER 2 

AN ANALYSIS OF PERCEPTION 


2.1 SENSORY AWARENESS 

What is it to perceive, what is involved in perceiving, something? 
In so far as this is a philosophical question, our task is to distin- 
guish, conceptually, the different elements involved in perceiving 
things. We might also distinguish perception (seeing, hearing, 
etc.) from such related things as observing (looking at, listening to, 
etc.) and examining or searching (looking for, listening for, etc.). 1 
I shall not be concerned with these questions. They may be interest- 
ing in their own right, but I do not see that they throw any light 
on the traditional problems of perception, as is sometimes 
suggested. 

The first and most important element in perception is the basic 
process, activity, state, of awareness, by which we are acquainted i 
with the items we perceive. This activity, state, process — I am not 
sure what to call it — is sometimes referred to as ‘sensation’, as 
opposed to ‘perception’ in the full sense. This can be" very mis- 
leading (cf. 5.2), so I prefer to speak of ‘sensor y awa reness^.using 
the verb ‘to sense’. It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to provide 
a verbal analysis of this sensory awareness. It is that feature com- 
mon to all cases of perception, the element of being aware of, 
acquainted with, items in the special way we are when we perceive 
them. The difficulty of explaining this in words is very like the 
difficulty of explaining in words what a colour, e.g. red, is. 
Perhaps the best we can do is provide an empirical account of what 
sensory awareness is, saying, for example, that sensory awareness 
is what occurs when the brain is activated in certain ways, just as 
red is what is seen when the retina is stimulated by light waves of a 
certain sort. This is, of course, not an analytic definition of 
sensory awareness’, for it is a contingent fact that sensory aware- 
ness is connected with certain types of brain activity, just as it is a 
contingent fact that the perception of red is connected with the 
retina’s being stimulated by light waves of a certain sort. But I 
don t see how there can be an analytic definition of ‘sensory 
awareness’ which does not make use of terms like ‘sensing’, 

1 For a discussion cf. Sibley I. 
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acquaintance , ‘awareness’ — terms which arc themselves equally 
in need of definition. 

It seems obvious to me that perception involves some such pro- 
cess of awareness, and that any attempt to analyse perception 
without it must be grossly implausible. Even so there have been 
two recent attempts. The first is that of Ryle 1 who argues jhat 
RSE?- e P tlon 1S n°t a process at all. Rather it is an ‘achievement’, 
something which takes no time. In the next section I shall argue 
that it is noticing, rather than perception as such, which is the 
achievement, but I think we can also see that Ryle’s own account 
itse presupposes the existence of a process of some sort. His 
suggestion is that it is not perceiving, but observing, which takes 
time. He does not explain what he means by ‘observation’— 
mstea te concentrates on what it is to recognize, c.g. a tunc or a 
im e ut the natural thing to say is that observing involves 
paying attention to what we perceive, that the difference between 
percen ing x and observing x is that in the latter ease we attend to 
w at we perceive. Ihow Ryle also wants to argue that attending is 
3 b ™ ccss eit er - Attending is not itself something that we do, 
a ' va y of doing something else. But quite apart from any 

th?t I -' 68 ab ° Ut What , COUld be mcant b > r a "'ay of doing something 
neither ea no f ime > there is the objection that, on this account, 
ohsprvin' C V n , g n ° r P erceivin g arc processes, take time, while 
time ! ^ " * C seems to he perceiving plus attending, does take 

process co ^ d attem Pt to analyse perception without reference to a 

concept of percemion is ° f Asa§tr° n g - 2 He argues that the 
such con rente ^ i. a complex concept, definable in terms of 
‘perception • n ° v '-l ed § e > belief and inclination to believe ’, 3 
believe in nartimi acquiring Joiowledge of, or inclination to 

the" senses nnfm ir acts - a h°ut the physical world, by means of 
Aparffrom diffT 3 ]/ acc °mP amed hy knowledge of the means ’. 4 

mSX® seems circular. Perception is ‘ nothing but the 
means of ***** ^ the world by 

knowledge by means’ of the senses £ hT “ ^VT 
seems to be saving that ™ !■ . b y. perceiving? Armstrong 

1 II, ch. 7 • cf i ch ? rception is nothing but the acquiring of 

3 I, P- 121. 4 I, p.114. 6 I, p. 112. 
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knowledge of particular facts about the world by perceiving things 
in that world l 1 

Second, this analysis means that it is logically impossible to 
perceive something without forming, or being inclined to form, 
any beliefs, about it. But surely one can, for example, ascribe per- 
ception to animals without committing oneself as to whether they 
have beliefs or not? 

Third , this analysis makes it impossible to explain how we 
acquire knowledge and belief about the physical world. Armstrong 
says thatwe heed not give an explanation for everything; we must 
not be like children who go on asking ‘Why ?’. 2 But this answer 
will not satisfy anyone who is interested in the theory of knowledge, 
and the plain fact of the matter is that it is not we who are being 
silly in demanding an answer to questions like ‘How do you know 
there is a book there?’, but Armstrong who is being silly in refusing 
to allow the obvious answer ‘Because I see it’. On Armstrong’s 
account to say ‘I know there is a book there because I see it’ is 
equivalent to saying ‘I know there is a book there because I have 
acquired the knowledge that there is a book there’ ! 3 * * * * 

1 For fuller discussion of this point cf. Nelson I. 8 Cf. I, pp. 93, 120, 133. 

3 Armstrong thinks that ‘Because I see it’ is not an answer to the question 

because ‘in order to be justified in passing from the perceptual experience to a 

certain belief about physical reality, we should have to know that certain per- 

ceptual experiences generally occurred when a certain state of affairs obtained in 
the physical world. But to know this we would have to gain independent 
knowledge of the physical world ; and if our perceptual experience is the basis 

of our knowledge of the world this cannot be done’ (p. 1 16). There is, of course, 

an epistemological problem that we will have to consider, the problem of 
whether and how perception can provide us with the knowledge that our per- 
ception is, on a particular occasion, veridical. But it seems foolhardy rather than 
courageous to try to avoid the problem by denying that perception does provide 
us with knowledge about the world, by saying that perception is not the source 
of such knowledge but simply the, apparently inexplicable, acquiring of such 
knowledge. As for Armstrong’s difficulty: (1) It is not true that in order to know 
that my perception is veridical (that when certain perceptual experiences occur 
a certain state of affairs obtains in the physical world) we have to have some 
independent knowledge of the physical world. It should be a familiar fact that I 
discover that what I perceive is really there not by some independent, non- 
perceptual, means, but by noticing what I and other people perceive by this 
and other senses at this and other times. (2) It is not at all clear how Armstrong 
avoids his own difficulty, how he explains my knowledge that my perception is 
veridical. I take it that he does not want to say that we do have some independent 
means of knowing this, nor, I hope, that this is known by intuition. But if he is 
prepared to say that our perceptual experiences can justify us in passing from 
perceptual experiences to a certain belief about physical reality, what becomes 

his original argument? 
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Fourth, the analysis commits Armstrong to die _ coherence 
theory oftruth which he himself rejects. On his theory veridical 
perception consists in the acquiring of knowledge about a certain 
thing or things, those that we are said to perceive. But how are 
we to tell whether this is knowledge or merely a mistaken belief, if 
we can never examine the things in question to see whether what 
we believe about them is in fact true? All that such ‘examining’ can 
be, for Armstrong, is the acquiring of further beliefs or knowledge 
about them, since that is all perception is. The sole test of truth, 
then, seems to be whether one set of beliefs fits in with another. 
We can acquire further beliefs and see how they cohere with our 

origmal ones, but we can never test these beliefs against the things 
themselves. 


' J 2.2 NOTICING . 

It is often suggested that perception involves not just a sensory 
element of awareness but also an intellectual or cognitive element 
° ju ging or something of that sort. Now perhaps I cannot be 
sai o perceive, in the full sense, a tree unless I realize, recognize, 
judge , that it is a tree, but clearly there is a sense in which I 
perceive the tree even if I do not realize that that is what it is. If 

tnc e l a J a f e Shape ‘ n 1116 f °S wllich in ^ct is a tree, I can be said 
. . 6 , ree even lf J do not know what it is, even if I mistakenly 
° e man ‘ ^ykat is necessary if I am to be said, in any 
I notice it* Th & 1 f ee . is ^ ot *k at f ‘judge’ it to be a tree, but that 
P °T nt -V hat 1 may notice Ae tree without noticing 
section ^ W come ^ack to ‘noticing that’ in the next 

question^ qu ^ sti °n of whether I noticed something is the 

by it or naid Sp6Clal note of h > whether I was struck 

question of whetb^TJ attenti ° n - But at others * is merely the 

Eever it uS t0 reco g nize or realized that it 

possible sense mA* ^ - C ' 1 ^ here usin § ‘notice’ in the weakest 

in perception ’ If t j° CUlg ’ m dds sense . is a necessary element 

sense S i \ ° ** ? 0tice stain the carpet, in the 

4seme!LsaidtonT ^ * is then I cannot, in 

above account of soisorv^ ^ St3m °? * e Carpet ' Indeed > if the 

awareness oc^SSerTeTr^ ^ ^ 

vated in their various wavs then ^ “ d f pnSe prganS are aCtl_ 
ys, then noticing ls.Tvhat- turns sensory 
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awareness into perception. Suppose I glance at the cover of a book 
without noticing the name of the publisher written across the 
bottom. In so far as my physiological and neurological state is 
affected not just by the book but by this writing as well — in so far 
as my retina is stimulated by lightwaves reflected by this writing — 
then we should, on the account given, say that I have sensory 
awareness of the publisher’s name. But since I do not notice the 
name I do not perceive it. In the same way we might say that in 
subliminal perception, or in psychic (or post-hypnotic) blindness, 
we have sensory awareness without noticing, and hence without 
perceiving. To perceive an item, in any sense which means that 
I am conscious of it, I have not only to sense it, I must also 
notice it. 

Noticing is wha t Ryle would. call an achi evem ent, what White 1 
calls a reception . That is, it is not something that takes time. We 
may take time to notice something just as we take time to score a 
goal, but we do not spend time in noticing any more than we spend 
time in scoring the goal . 1 There is but one possible exception to this 
general rule: where what is noticed itself takes time. If I say ‘I 
noticed him move slowly across the room, pick up a paper, glance 
at it, open the door, and go out’, it is a moot point whether we say 
that noticing this lasted as long as it took to happen, or say that the 
noticing itself took iio time but occurred at the precise moment 
when the events concluded. However, it is because noticing is an 
essential element in perception that the perceptual verbs ‘see’, 
‘hear’, etc., are characteristically used as ‘achievement’ verbs. As 
Ryle points out, we can say ‘I have seen it’ as soon as we can say 
‘I see it’, just as we can say ‘I have won it’ as soon as we can say 
‘I win it’. Moreover the perceptual verbs are seldom used in con- 
tinuous tenses or with temporal expressions. This is because ‘see’ 
and the other verbs can usually be replaced by something like 
‘notice visually’. 

Nevertheless these verbs are not always .used in an ‘achievement’ 
sense. As Sibley. points outj’ we can always ask ‘Did you see it for 
long?’, when this question should be out of place if ‘see’ is an 
“achievement’ verb. What this shows,' I think, is not, as Sibley 
suggests, that ‘see’ never has an ‘achievement’ sense, but that we 
can always pass from an ‘achievement’ sense to an ‘non-achieve- 
ment’ sense, where we refer not so much to the ‘achievement of 

1 III, ch. 3 . s Cf. Ryle II, ch. 7. 3 I, P- 472. 
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noticing as to the process of sensor}' awareness. In other words 
noticing always requires a process of sensory awareness, and verbs 
like ‘see’ can refer to the latter as much as the former. They are, on 
occasions, used with temporal expressions and in continuous 
tenses: I am seeing stars; Are you sure you arc seeing what I am 
seeing?; Do you still see it?; I saw it for a few moments and then 
it went behind some clouds; etc. And although it is true that we 
can say ‘I have seen it’ as soon as we can say ‘I see it’, it is also 
true that we can say ‘I have seen it, and still see it’ in a way we 
cannot say ‘I have won it, and still win it’. ‘I have seen it’ refers to 
the noticing; ‘I still see it’ or ‘I am now seeing it’ to the sensor}' 
awareness. 


2.3 PERCEPTION-THAT 

I will call the third element in perception ‘perception-that’. I 
shall even be tempted to speak of ‘mispcrception-that’, although I 
"dll try to avoid this barbarism by talking instead of what a person 
takes or judges himself to perceive. To say that a person judges, in 
this sense, that what he perceives is, say, a flower, is not to say that 
he forms an explicit judgement, says out loud or to himself, that 
this is a flower. Rather it is to say that he takes what he perceives 
to be a flower. One can think, even know, that what one perceives 
is a flower, without thinking ‘It is a flower’. 

Perceiving- that differs from noticing in that it involves knowing 
something, or at least having some opinion, about what is per- 
cei\ed. To notice a flower is not necessarily to know or think 
anything about what it is or is like, although it may be that one 
cannot notice something without at the same time noticing some- 
thing about it, perceiving that it is of such and such a kind. We 
should also distinguish between what a person takes what he 
percehes to be, and what he perceives it to be. If, because of the 
unusual lighting, something which is white looks vermilion I sense 
an perceive it to be vermilion, but I may not take it to be ver- 
on, percehe that it is vermilion, if only because I do not 
recognize the colour. 

What precisely is it to perceive that? It is tempting to say that I 
perceive that this is, e.g. a scarecrow if and only if I know or realize 
or ^cognize that it is a scarecrow. But this will not do for I may 
er> we "nov. that it is a scarecrow because someone has told me 
or ecause I have seen it before, without our wanting to say that on 
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this occasion, when all I see is a vague looming shape, I perceive 
that it is a scarecrow. Instead we might say that to perceive that p 
is to know that p because of what one is, at that time, perceiving, 
which means I do not, on this occasion, perceive that it is a scare- 
crow because although I know that it is a scarecrow I do not know 
it because of what I now perceive. But even this will not do, for 
two reasons : When I perceive the scarecrow in broad daylight we 
would still want to say that I perceive that it is a scarecrow, even 
if I already know that it is. And a person can make a mistake of 
perception-that, can take or judge what he perceives to be some- 
thing that is not, in which case, of course, he cannot be said to 
know thatp. So let us say that to perceive thatp is to consider p to 
be true of the things I notice, where either I consider p to be true 
because I now notice them, or I would consider p to be true for 
this reason if I did not already consider it true for other reasons. 

By means of this notion of perception-that we might distinguish 
a strong and a weak sense of ‘perceive’. When I see the vague 
looming shape in the fog there is a sense in which I do not see a 
scarecrow, but only a vague looming shape, and a sense in which I 
do see a scarecrow, since that is what the vague looming shape is. 
In a strong sense I do not perceive the scarecrow because I do not 
perceive that it is a scarecrow, but in a weak sense I do perceive a 
scarecrow. Perception-that is necessary for perception in the strong 
sense, but not for perception in the weak sense. 

We might also notice that some perception-that goes beyond 
perception. If I see your hat in the hall I may say that I see that you 
are in, but this perception-that is not an element in my perception 
because I do not perceive you. Perception only includes such 
perception-that as does not go beyond what is perceived. When I 
‘judge’ that you are in I am making a ‘judgement’ not about your 
hat, which I do notice, but about you, whom I do not notice, and 
so this ‘judgement’, this perception-that, cannot be described as 
an element in my perception. 

It is this element of judging, realizing, perceiving-that which 
philosophers have referred to when they insisted that all percep- 
tion involves judgement. It also explains how what we perceive 
can, in a sense, depend upon our training and experience. When 
faced with the word ‘Edinborough’ the adult, the child and the 
Eskimo see, respectively, a misprint, the name of a city and a 
meaningless collection of marks, even though, in a definite sense, 

B 
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they all see the same thing . 1 The differences lie in their perception- 
that, in what they notice about what they notice, and not in what 
they perceive. They sense, notice and perceive the same things, 
but each, so to speak, makes something different of it. 

To what extent does percepdon-that involve knowledge? Wc 
might insist that wc cannot be said to perceive that p unless p is 
true, but this ‘definitional stop’ would not affect tire fact that wc 
often make mistakes about what we perceive, and wc need some 
way of describing this situation. To take yourself to perceive x is 
not to know that you are perceiving a. - , for you might be mistaken. 
Indeed even if what is perceived is x, as we take it to be, it doesn’t 
follow that we know that it is x. Wamock 1 argues that we cannot 
be said to see thatp unless we know that/). But suppose I am in a 
fairground ‘house of illusion’ where nothing, or very little, is what 
it seems, so that we insist that just looking is never sufficient to 
give us knowledge. I see what I take to be a tomato, and although 
it might be a billiard ball it really is a tomato. Here I see that it is a 
tomato, and it is a tomato, but I do not know that it is a tomato. 
So percepdon-that does not necessarily involve knowledge of what 
is perceived, although obviously, and this is important, it involves 
knowledge of what we take what we perceive to be. 

1 Cf. Ryle III, p. 436. r II, c f. I, p , ,39. 



CHAPTER 3 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL THEORIES 
OF PERCEPTION 

3.1 THE THREE THEORIES 

Our next question is : What is the nature and status of the things 
we perceive? The question is asked with the distinction between 
percepts and external objects in mind, and the expected answer is 
either that we sometimes perceive external objects or that we 
always perceive percepts. It would clearly be wrong to say that we 
always perceive external objects. People do suffer hallucinations 
and do perceive after-images, and these are paradigm examples of 
percepts. 

If it is held that we always perceive percepts it is possible to add 
that there exist external objects as well as percepts, even though 
we never perceive them except in the sense that we perceive per- 
cepts caused by them, or to add that there are no external objects. 
In this way we get the three traditional theories of perception: the 1 
Realist theory that we can and usually do perceive external objects ; 
the Causal t heor y that" we never perceive external objects, .but only/; 
the percepts they produce in our minds,; and the Idealist theory 1 ' 
that we perceive nothing but percepts and there are no external 
objects at all. These are not the only possible theories — Causal ' 
theories may be sub-divided into Rep resen tative and non- 
Representative theories,” depending on whether it is held that our 
percepts resemble or represent external objects or not, and there is 
also the Sensibilia theory that we will discuss jn 9.2 — but they 
are the most common and the most plausible, and it is with them 
that we shall principally be concerned. 

The difference between the three theories can also be brought 
out by considering what they have to say about physical objects, 
which as we saw (1.2) are to be distinguished from external objects. 

It would be grossly implausible to say that we do not perceive , 
physical objects, such as tables and chairs, so philosophers have 
usually preferred to say that we do perceive them, while giving 
this phrase a special interpretation. The Causal theorist gives a 
special interpretation to ‘perceive’ ; according to him we perceive 
physical objects only in the sense that we perceive their effects, the 
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percepts they produce in our minds. The Idealist gives a special 
interpretation to ‘physical object’; according to him physical 
objects are not external objects, do not exist independently of our 
perception of them, and to perceive a physical object is just to 
perceive the appropriate sort of percept. 

These, then, are the three major philosophical theories of per- 
ception (Phenomenalism, as we will see in the next chapter, is not, 
strictly speaking, a theory of perception at all). The usual pro- 
cedure of philosophers discussing these theories has been either to 
reject Realism by means of arguments designed to show that we 
perceive nothing but percepts, or to reinstate Realism by showing 
that these arguments are fallacious or inconclusive. And since con- 
temporary philosophers tend to favour the second alternative their 
discussions of perception often seem entirely negative, not to say 
inbred, concerned solely with the mistakes of others. Locke and 
Berkeley may have been wrong, but at least they had something 
novel and constructive to say; contemporary discussions seem to 
have nothing original or positive to offer. I think the moral is that 
if Idealism and the Causal theory are to be rejected, then the 
traditional controversies become of merely historical interest, and 
our attention should turn instead to the epistemological questions 
about perception. These questions have usually been asked with 
reference to the traditional theories of perception, but now they 
should be separated from them. Even a purely destructive criti- 
cism of those theories will be of positive value if it helps clarify the 
epistemological issues. 

In the chapters that follow I shall consider the various argu- 
ments for and against the three theories. I shall argue that none 
succeeds in proving any one theory as against the others, and that 
therefore the choice between the theories wall have to be made on 
theoretical or methodological grounds. Four considerations wall be 
particularly important: the extent to which the theories conform to 
common sense; the extentto which they follow Occam’s razor, and 
restrict the number of entities that need to be postulated ; the extent 
extent! 1/ , ra J Se sobe e pistemological problems; and the 
ah om WhlCh the T y fit or are suggested by the various facts 

nrefe P \ ^ 1S . obvious fr om the outset that Realism is 
common e 5p r0m v 6 v * ew °f common sense, for it is the 

E r % obviousl y> Idealism is preferable 
from the point of view of Occam’s razor, since it alone avoids 
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postulating both percepts and external objects. And, as Berkeley 
showed once and for all, the Causal theory is at a considerable 
disadvantage from the epistemological point of view. It is usually 
suggested that Idealism is preferable to Realism on this point 
also, but I shall argue that this is not so. Finally, the Causal theory 
is often thought to be proved, or at least supported, by the physio- 
logical and neurological facts about perception; and the facts of 
‘illusion’ and ‘appearance’ are often cited in support of Idealism. 

3.2 THE INTRODUCTION OF PERCEPTS 
There has always been a tendency to take it for granted, as obvious 
and undeniable, that whenever we perceive we perceive percepts. 
Thus Berkeley, apparently driven by the problem of how we can 
know about what we do not perceive, takes it as obvious that things 
exist only in so far as they are perceived, 1 although the reception 
of the Principles of Human Knowledge seems to have shown him 
that this is not so obvious after all, and that the more detailed 
argument of the Three Dialogues is necessary. Again, some 
philosophers may have been worried by the rather strange prob- 
lem of how the mind can be acquainted with what is not mental, 
and so decided that it must be acquainted with things that are 
mental, i.e. percepts. Or they may have slipped from the fact that 
perception itself is, in some sense, private, mental and sense- 
dependent, to the conclusion that what is perceived must also be 
private, mental and sense dependent. 

Another important factor here is what has been called ‘the 
reification of appearances’. This connects with what I will call the 
argument from appearance (6.5), the argument that since we 
cannot perceive anything without perceiving the appearance it 
presents to us, it follows that we can never perceive the things 
themselves, but have to be content with their appearances. This is 
to draw an untenable distinction between things and their appear- 
ances and, in effect, to treat appearances as if they were objects in 
their own right. An appearance is not something over and above, 
or separate and distinct from, that of which it is the appearance. 
If I compliment a girl on her appearance I do not expect her to be 
insulted because I have complimented her appearance and not her. 
To treat appearances as objects would seem to be a paradigm 


1 I, § 6. 
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example of a category mistake, and, so far from its being the case 
that we can never perceive things but only their appearances, the 
truth is that if we cannot perceive things we cannot perceive their 
appearances either, since to perceive a thing’s appearance is itself 
to perceive that thing . 1 

But perhaps the most important source of error here is the con- 
fusion between sense data and percepts. If we do not realize that 
‘sense datum’ is a theory-neutral term, that the acceptance of the 
(analytic) truth that all perception involves perception of sense 
data does not commit us to any particular theory of perception, 
then it will be easy to construe Moore’s attempts at a more or less 
ostensive explanation of sense data as attempts to show, ostensively, 
that all perception is perception of percepts. This was not Moore’s 
intention. He tried to introduce sense data as a preliminary to 
asking, not as a w'ay of answering, such questions as ‘Docs what I 
perceive continue to exist when I close my eyes?’. Saying that all 
perception involves perception of sense data is not saying that we 
nev er perceive anything but sense data, any more than saying that 
all jumping involves jumping jumps is saying that we never jump 
anything but jumps, that we cannot jump fences or streams. Sur- 
prisingly, it is even possible to insist that sense data exist only 
when perceived, and still adopt a Realist theory of perception 


This point, that the introduction of sense data is not the dis- 
covery of a new sort of entity but merely the introduction of a new 
way of talking about what we perceive, was clearly made by Paul . 2 

e points out that this way of talking, this sense datum termin- 
ology, is not necessary'; the question is only whether it is useful in 
e P ln g to so ve some philosophical problems about perception . 4 
And we must be particularly careful that we do not introduce 
sense data in such a way that it follows from the definition of 
sense datum that sense data are percepts. To do this is, in effect, 

datum faUacy\ PtS ^ eX1Stence ’ This ’ if an y thin g. is the ‘sense 

Mn F ” e ™ pfe: 111 talking about appearances we may think it 
keen w ^reduce a terminology in which we do not have to 
keep using such verbs as ‘looks’, ‘sounds’, ‘appears’, etc. So we 


in if Grice L He fcds oddity or absurdity 

« ? 8 * f? be * he «* i^ look, cf. Whites reply, II. 

1, p. 109, ana footnote. < p. I0 S. 
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decide to introduce a term, ‘sense datum’, such that when, for 
example, a white object looks red to us we say that the sense datum 
is red. But this suggests that there is something, which we see, 
which is red. This red something cannot be the object ; ex liypothcsi, 
the object is white. So we conclude that there is a sense-dependent 
entity, a percept, which, so to speak, comes between us and the 
white object we originally said we saw. This terminological trick 
even led Moore to think that it is ‘quite plain that what is meant 
by saying that the same surface ‘looks’ different to two different 
people is that each is (‘directly’) seeing an entity which is different 
from what the other is seeing ’. 1 

Similarly Price 2 decides to use the term ‘sense datum’ as a 
name for that in what we perceive which we cannot be mistaken 
about. But ‘ How c an.a .certainly. real, quality, qualify a doubtfully 
real entit y? Plainly.it .cannotL? So Price comes to think of ‘sense 
datum’ as the name of a special entity, to be distinguished from the 
objects we would ordinarily describe ourselves as perceiving, ob- 
jects about whose existence we are not absolutely certain. But all 
the' definition entitles him to do is to think of ‘sensedatum’ as a 
term for referring to certain features of what we perceive, be it 
external object or percept, viz. those features which we cannot be 
mistaken about. 

To repeat: ‘sense datum’ is a theory-neutral term, and to insist 
that whenever we perceive we perceive sense data, is not to commit 
oneself to any particular theory of perception. In particular it is 
not to say that whenever we perceive we perceive percepts. The 
question at issue between the different theories of perception is, in 
part, the question of whether sense data are percepts, or whether 
to talk about sense data is to talk, in a special way, about the various 
external objects which we happen to perceive . 4 


1 V, p. 208. *i*’ i.‘?u 

* I, p. J 05 . The argument is invalid anyhow. Presumably to ask whether 

a certainly real quality can qualify n doubtful real entity is to ask whether some- 
thing about whose existence I am certain can belong to something about '' ose 
existence I am uncertain. The answer is that it can. I am certain that I hear a 
noise without being certain whether the noise is made by a tram, but t at oes 
not mean that the noise cannot be made by a train. 

4 Ayer has argued that sense data cannot be said to include parts or aspec s 
of external objects. The arguments are mistaken. At one time (III, pp. 3 4) e 
held that sense data cannot be identical with physical entities because we can 
perceive physical entities which do not exist (e.g. Macbeth s dagger), w en it is 
self-contradictory to say of a sense datum that it is perceived but does not east. 
But in the sense in which sense data must exist if they are perceived (viz. 
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3-3 TH E THEORIES AS ALTERNATIVE LANGUAGES 
Paul s explanation of how talk about sense data is, if Realism is 
correct, simply an alternative, and perhaps philosophically ex- 
P e . en ^’ " a y °/ talking about external objects, in so far as we per- 
cei\ e em, might well be called an ‘alternative language’ account 
ot sense data. This should not be confused, as it is by Hirst 1 and 
per aps ^ y Ayer himself, with the very different ‘alternative 
anguage account of the theories of perception, as suggested by 
yer. t seems to me that Paul’s article would have shown, once 
an or a , e precise status of sense datum talk, had not matters 
en co se by Ayers appearing to take over Paul’s position 
to it* ln 3Ct 6 UaS ac ^ vocat ing a theory in direct opposidon 

tfipn r ®^ eSte< ^ eai Per that there might be no way of proving one 
17 of P erce ption as against the others. Certainly it seems they 

dagger, mu^ist^itls^Seh-ed^tf 31 1 physical entit ?’’ even Macbeth ’ s 

tradiction to sav tint ,, u ■ 1 ‘ . tbe reIevent sense of exists , it is a con- 

footnote Ayer tiLi to avofd Xif^hPP “ perceived but does not exist. (In a 

is bedevilled not onlv hv tv, ob J ec P on > as raised by Moore, but the discussion 
use Of ‘physical entiiv’ over 'lists’, but also by the confusing 

does not) ty ’ ' Vh,ch Moore takes to mean ‘external object’ and Ayer 

self-wntradi^o^oTa^f ted 11,6 argument. He says (VI, p. 97) that it is 
but not self-contradictnrv t e datum that it exists without being perceived, 
means 'P ° f * e surface a Physical object, which 

object. Like the earlier am™ t ‘ . enPca ' tvith part of the surface of a physical 
thing can significantly^ b^XTdPf depends r on the assumption that if some- 
cannot be identical (not even In Ut not . of i'> *ben it follows that x and y 
said to be identical with the mrf,/ S f nSe , ln y^ch a sense datum might be 
false. Suppose that the mm In .u °* a pb y sIc al object). The assumption is 
Monte Carlo. I can sav sienifirantf < i° rner ‘ s tbe man tvho broke the bank at 
bank at Monte Carlo is but not tnJ T, that the man who broke the 

th « the man standing in W «*"«*. I cannot significantly say 

not show that the man standing I n0t stan ding in the comer. But this does 
ba B> Z \ AI r ? nte Carlo. B he corner cannot be the man who broke the 

in any sense, be parts of three^dim 3bl - P 1 ^“-dimensional surfaces cannot, 
", C a " “X about three-dimm:r n ?,? nS K- nal ° bjects ’ since there are things that 
about surface, and vie e ^ we cannot significantly say 

existing and still be talking ihmP >S P* we . cannot describe something 

rh" tart ended in three dimen • Sensc data, just as we cannot talk about 

[ his does nm uuee-aimensions and still n. . 


TL- -n — vuniaca in three d,\n„ ■ just as we cannot talk about 

Item P,. n0t mean that « nse r nS ^ StiU be about surfaces. 

? 1st ff* - -iXws: 


Datum 


II, Ch. 1, § 5. 
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cannot be proved or disproved simply by appealing to the empirical 
facts, unless one assumes, as Realists naturally tend to, that one’s 
theory is included among the facts. Ayer asks ‘Can we discover 
any empirical evidence that favours any one of these theories 
rather than another ?’ 1 and his answer is negative. So it is not sur- 
prising that the author of Language, Truth and Logic should refuse 
to regard these theories as genuine theories at all. As Ayer puts it 
in discussing one particular dispute : 2 

‘So long as we persist in regarding the issue as one concerning a 
matter of fact it is impossible for us to refute him. We cannot 
refute him, because, as far as the facts arc concerned, there is really 
no dispute between us. . . . Our disagreement . . . consists in 
the fact that he refuses to describe the phenomena in the way in 
which we describe them. ... In other words, we are not disputing 
about the validity of two conflicting sets of hypotheses, but about 
the choice of two different languages’. 

Because the facts do not and cannot support or prove any 
one theory against any other theory the difference between the 
theories is not one of fact. Indeed there is no real conflict at all, 
merely different ways of describing and reporting the same facts 
and the only question is: which way is the most convenient? 

Now in one sense these theories do not dispute the facts, but in 
another they do. They do not dispute the facts in that no fact can 
be discovered which cannot be fitted in with each of the theories ; 
no matter what empirical evidence we produce the Realist, the 
Idealist and the Causal theories will all be able to accept, account 
for and describe it in terms of their theories. The theories are not 
Up for empirical confirmation or refutation and it is this which 
leads a positivist to deny that they are genuine theories at all. But 
the theorists do dispute the facts in the sense that each insists 
that something is true which the others regard as false. If A says 
‘We perceive external objects’, and B says ‘We never perceive 
external objects but only their effects’, and C says ‘There are no 
external objects to perceive’ they are, in an obvious sense, dis- 
puting the facts of the matter, i.e. arguing over what is true and 
what false, even though there may be no empirical way of deciding 
between them. It is for this reason that Hirst insists 3 that Ayer s 

1 II,P. S 3 - = 11 , p.17-8. =I, P . 1x6. 
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thesis can only be maintained as the result of a peculiar use of the 
words fact and ‘description” although we might agree with 
^ er that a fact that cannot be shown to be a fact is a very strange 
act, indeed. Perhaps the least confusing way of describing the 
situation is to say that the theories do not dispute the empirical 
facte but rather the interpretation of those facts. 

" e can now distinguish Ayer’s position from Paul’s. If Paul were 
° ta o alternative languages’ he would mean different ways of 
saying t e same things; for him talk about sense data docs not 
en i e erual of anything we would ordinarily say about what 
we perceive, it is merely a different, perhaps preferable, way of 
a ng e same things. But Ayer’s ‘alternative languages’ arc 
not equivalent ways of saying the same thing; they involve differ- 
(j er P retatl ons of the empirical facts, and if we adopt one 
...Jf " e a F® f° rced to reject as false certain statements which 
thr op n C j FUC 1 wc ado Pted a different ‘language’. ‘If we accept 
of naive^eal - m .terminology then wc must reject the terminology 
It must h 1Sm J i° r t , 1C tw ° are mutually incompatible’. 1 
He seeim t Sa ! 1 at ^ Cr himself appears confused on this point. 
tenninolncrv° - Want sa ^ both that the choice of a sense datum 
differencpihri 1S , mere ^ a ma tter of convenience which makes no 
perceive 2 and tlf ''‘i uoldd ordinarily want to say about what wc 
patible with nn * a- C Sense d ftum terminology is quite incom- 
contribute to tW ° r ^ Cabst > wa y °f talking. Several factors 

- P«4s most basic, is 
that this should he . ™ term sense datum’. We have seen 
plicitly tells us that , 35 a theory-neutral term, but Ayer ex- 
them, 3 cannot annea ♦ f ense data ’ ej dst only when we perceive 

ha ve,« cannot have quJhfe ^ d ° n0t ^ 

perceived ® 


and if we are to understa a & S , CnSC data ’ 1 would call ‘percepts’, 
forjsense datum’ throughout^ S P ° Siti ° n we must read ‘pe^P 1 ’ 

Phenomenalism seems' trlh^'u S Si ™P. atI iy for Phenomenalism, 
from Idealism to Realism ^ “ eor y which enables us to translate 
People perceiving the «m' e ' J. nable s the Idealist to talk about 
i u „ 60 f ect > about objects existing un- 
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existence of strange entities which exist only when perceived, arc 
solely and precisely as they appear to be, etc. There is all the 
dilterence in the world between ‘It doesn’t matter what we say 
ecause it all amounts to the same thing’ and ‘It doesn’t matter 
\\ at we say because we can’t prove one against the others’. Ayer 
is so cava ler in his decisions to define ‘sense datum’ in various 
vays (it oesn t matter so long as its convenient) only because he 
oesn t see t is difference. For example he claims — with a super- 
nal resemblance to Paul’s position— to have argued ‘that the 
o u ion o t le current philosophical problems about sense data 
e , ’. not u P°n our discovering the properties of a strange 
r °, °. J cct ’ ut ratker u pon our establishing the use of new set 
trv tn ter 7 ls ^ ut a hhough Ayer does not, as Moore did, 
2 ~ t , he P^perties of sense data, what he does do is so 
of i enpp' ? mi SC " se datum ’ that in his usage it must be the name 
‘leorcofin. 13 t° rt ° t ! bjCCt ’ a P erce Pt- Just as the adoption of the 
the Dronertl eri f ln0 0gy does . not depend upon our discovering 
such an nl & straa g e object but involves the postulation of 
mbolo L mS 80 ** lntr °duction of Ayer’s ‘sense datum ter- 
Aver is in P ostulatlon of a special class of entities, 

be no ‘doubt tW ’ dedrun g Percepts into existence! There can 

d r„^ s Xui“ d “; “ f «- ■ ■ ■■ 

directly aonrpbpnri a • * must be true tb at something is being 
anything is in anv 6 m VCry case * n which it is true to say that 
true by definitionTh^ 6 ^^ 1 ^'' 2 We can ’ if we wish, make it: 
data, but then the mi . whenever we perceive we perceive sense 
be an open auestin 6 w° n what sense data are and are like will 
whenever we oere ° cannot m ake it true by definition that 

° f ,he ^ SPed ’' 

theory-neutral. 6 S^if wf^nT Sens< ; datum terminology will be 
without presuDnncJnrr n 5 t0 about what we perceive 

interpreting the fam in^em^i^^ theor y of Perception, witliout 
will have to use not the f am -v S ° any °. ne of the three theories, we 
for ordinary laneuao-f, • * lat ex P ress i°ns of ordinary language — 

sense datum tenSioIo^. ThusTlk 7 h Realist ~ but this neutr2 } 

talking about ‘the h*rA cf ♦. > . , taAk a ° ou t sense data is a way of 

at issue between the different b r gging any of the q uestions 
1 tn, p. io 3 . cries. In this sense the hard facts, 
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the theory-neutral facts, arc facts about sense data. On the other 
hand Ayer’s ‘sense datum terminology’ is one among several in- 
compatible ways of describing these facts; it is not theory-neutral 
at all. So it seems that Ayer is trying to have it both ways, to say 
that the sense datum terminology is only one possible, though 
perhaps the most convenient, way of describing the facts, and also 
that the sense datum terminology describes the facts ‘as they are 
in themselves’, ‘as they really are ’. 1 But although Ayer himself 
may be confused on this point, the fact remains that a sense datum 
terminology, correctly understood, docs provide a theory-neutral 
way of describing the facts about perception. 

No doubt someone will say ‘But what arc these "theory- 
neutral” facts? The plain fact is that there is a table — an external 
object as you would call it — in front of me, and any so-called 
"theory-neutral” way of describing what I see which makes it 
possible to deny that I see a table is simply a concealed way of 
introducing a theory’ that runs against tire plain facts. The facts 
are not theory-neutral ; they are what the plain man — a Realist 
says they are’. Now it is undeniable that we all naturally take the 
facts to be what the Realist say r s they arc, and we all ordinarily 
talk as if they arc what the Realist says they arc. But and this is 
Ayer’s point — it is possible to deny what common sense and 
ordinary’ language take to be true without this meaning that we 
have to reject any’ empirically discovered facts. We will have to 
interpret and describe these facts in a way very different from the 
Realist way in which we ordinarily interpret and describe them, 
but that is a different matter. The facts arc theory-neutral in the 
sense that they can be interpreted in accordance with Realism, 
Idealism or the Causal theory, and no appeal to the facts which 
does not already involve an interpretation of them in terms of a 
theory can prove one theory as against the others. The retort that 
common sense and ordinary' language are irreversibly on the si e 
of the Realist interpretation docs not prove either that this is tie 
only’ or that it is the correct interpretation. What it does prove, I 
think, is that this is the most convenient interpretation. 

For Ayer, however, the most convenient interpretation is that of 
a percept theory’. Or, as he would put it, the most convenient 
terminology for describing the facts is his ‘sense datum termin- 
ology’. We must consider why he regards this as the prefera e 
1 Cf. Austin II, pp. S9 _ 6°- 
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terminology. His reasons seem to be three. First, since the objects 
ol veridical and non-veridical perception are qualitatively alike 
we might as well have one term to refer to both groups: ‘The 
contention that if these perceptions are not qualitatively indis- 
tinguishable the objects perceived must be of the same type, 
which I saw no reason for accepting when it was treated as a state- 
ment of fact, can reasonably be accepted as a rule of language’. 1 
t J er . ai s t0 a PP reciate that this rule of language commits him to 
e statement of fact he earlier rejected, that if we choose to talk 
his sense datum terminology’ we are committed to the truth of 

, hereiS a class of . mental entities, percepts, which we perceive 
enever we perceive, whether our perception be “veridical” or 

‘enahlecT 0 ! ’ r ^ t ^ iat <sense datum terminology’ 
of SI Jf, r fT° e “ Ments of our “pomnces independently 
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CHAPTER 4 

PHENOMENALISM 

4.I PHENOMENALISM, IDEALISM AND REALISM 
The Idealist maintains that there are no external objects, but he 
does not want to deny that there are physical objects, things like 
tables and chairs, houses and fences, which we perceive. And yet 
there are many things we ordinarily say about physical objects 
which, on the face of it, the Idealist cannot possibly say. We talk 
about two people perceiving the same object, of one person per- 
ceiving the same object twice, of objects w’hich no one perceives, 
but two people cannot perceive the same percept, one person 
cannot perceive the same percept twice, and percepts cannot exist 
without being perceived. So if the Idealist wants to say that there 
are physical objects, and that we perceive them, he has to show 
how this can be said solely in terms of percepts. He does this 
typically, by maintaining that a physical object is nothing but a 
collection of percepts, which is to adopt a Phenomenalistic 
analysis of physical objects. This means that Phenomenalism has 
come to be thought of as a theory of perception and, like the 
failure to distinguish sense data from percepts with which it is 
closely connected, this is a mistake that had done a lot to confuse 
discussion of the problems of perception. As I understand the term, 
Phenomenalism is not a theory of perception at all. It is a theory 
about the relationship between physical objects and sense data, 
the theory thatjeverything we want to say a bout physical objects 
can'll soTTe said solely in terms of sjns£_data, the things we 'im- 
mediately’ perceive. 1 So in so far as ‘sense datum’ is a theory- 
neutral term, Phenomenalism will also be neutral as regards the 
different theories of perception. If we state Phenomenalism in 
terms of percepts rather than in terms of sense data, or if we identify 
sense data with percepts, then Phenomenalism will presuppose 
some non-Realist theory of perception, but there is no reason why 
we should do this. 

Phenomenalism, then, can be distinguished from Idealism, but 
the two theories tend to go together, since Idealism without 
Phenomenalism becomes grossly implausible. A Realist can hold 


1 These terms will be explained in ch. 1 1. 
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that talk about physical objects reduces to talk about sense data, 
without adding that we always perceive percepts and never per- 
ceive external objects. And an Idealist can hold that we always 

neVGr P erceive external objects, without 
about physical objects is reducible to talk about 

wav on hkl r that ifthe IdeaIist eannot find some 
and ’ T l 00 ’ ° f talkm " about Physical objects, other people 
^ hG Se T t0 be committed to Solipsism, the theory that 

Aeir come J 7, g ^ f 3 ^ eXCept 0ur own minds and 

we erce ve n ^ 6 in wWch he Can sa y that 

ILsSZZ 1 ' PC r eptS> and yet COntinue t0 *Ik about 

STout de ’ I" y , t f\ nskting talk about Physical objects into 
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cally identical with any part of the entity I saw yesterday. Accord- 
ing to the Realist this statement will be false, both in itself and as 
an analysis of the original statement. Similarly the Idealist will 
want to accept a statement like 'An entity comes into existence 
which I open my eyes, and an entity ceases to exist when I close 
them again’, while the Realist will want to reject it. In short the 
two will differ about the interpretation of sense data, about 
whether or not they are to be construed as entities in their own 
right, and about whether physical objects are to be thought of as 
consisting, in any physical or metaphysical sense, of entities which 
cannot be perceived on more than one occasion or by more than 
one person, and which cannot exist unperceived. Finally there will 
be a difference in their emphasis on the Phenomenalistic trans- 
lations. The Realist-Phenomenalist looks upon the sense datum 
translation as an indirect way of talking about external objects — 
he does not think of the former as replacing the latter — while the 
Idealist-Phenomenalist regards the external object statements as 
an indirect way of talking about sense data, which he indentifies 
with percepts. For the Idealist percepts are the genuine entities 
and talk about external objects is but a way of referring to percepts, 
but for the Realist external objects are the genuine entities and 
talk about sense data is but a way of referring to them. 

I have insisted that Phenomenalism is distinct from Idealism. 
But why have I bothered? Why should anyone who is not an 
Idealist be interested in Phenomenalism? The answer is that 
Phenomenalism, if correct, provides an answer to a problem that 
philosophers have tended to forget in the enthusiasm of their 
attacks on non-Realist theories. It is usually agreed that it is our 
perception that provides us with our knowledge of the external 
world. But our knowledge of the external world includes knowledge 
of things we have not perceived, things which perhaps no-one has 
ever perceived. Indeed our knowledge that there is an external 
world, that objects exist even when no-one perceives them, is 
knowledge of this kind. How can our perception provide us with 
knowledge of what we do not perceive? This is the topic we will 
discuss in the second part of this book, but it can be seen that if 
Phenomenalism works it may well provide us with an answer to 
the question, viz. that our knowledge of what we do not perceive 
is, in the end, equivalent, reducible, to knowledge of what we do 
perceive. And there is the further hope that if knowledge of sense 
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data is knowledge where we cannot be mistaken we can, via the 
Phcnomenalistic translation, give our knowledge of the external 
world that absolute certainty that has haunted philosophers since 
Descartes, 


4.2 THE TRUTH IN PHENOMENALISM 
Phenomenalism has often been attacked, but it always remains 
tempting. What is the source of this temptation? I think the reason 
tor Phenomenalism’s prima facie plausibility is that there is a 
definite connection between ‘exists’ in the sense in which we talk of 
physical and other external objects as existing, and 'is perceptible’. 
Phenomenalists are particularly concerned to give an account in 
sense datum terms of what it is for something to exist without 
being perceived, not only to enable the Idealist to talk about things 
which are not perceived, but also to answer the Empiricist’s 
problem of how we can know about what we do not perceive. So 
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agree with the Phenomenalist that ‘X exists independently of our 
perception’ entails ( X can be perceived’. 

What of the reverse step, from ‘X can be perceived’ to ‘X really 
exists’. Obviously there are things — after-images, Macbeth’s 
dagger — which can be perceived but do not exist in this sense, but 
the Phenomenalist will say that the point about them is that they 
are, and can be, perceived by only one person. If everyone had 
perceived the dagger it wouldn’t have counted as a hallucination. 
Or, to rule out the case where everyone perceives what doesn’t 
exist, e.g. because of the presence of a hallucinogenic gas, we might 
say: if everyone can perceive X, and this is not because of some 
factor not normally present when people perceive, then X exists. 

Phenomenalism begins, then, and gains its plausibility from the 
fact that to say that something, or more accurately some sensible 
thing, exists, really exists, is equivalent to saying that that thing can 
be perceived by everyone, given that no special factor affects their 
perception. But what is the sense of ‘can’ here? 

It can hardly be the ‘can’ of logical possibility, for it is logically 
possible for everyone to perceive a window in the wall in front of 
me, even though there is no window there. If everyone did per- 
ceive such a window this would mean that there was a window 
there , 1 but the logical possibility of everyone’s perceiving it does 
not mean that there is a window there. All it means is that it is 
logically possible that there is a window' there. Nor, it seems, can 
the ‘can’ be that of empirical possibility, for something might exist 
without it being empirically possible for anyone to perceive it. 
There is, for example, a certain piece of coal inside an active 
blast furnace, but it is not empirically possible for anyone, let 
alone everyone, to perceive it. Even so w'e might want to say that 
although nobody can perceive it, anyone and everyone could 
perceive it, if, per impossible, they managed to survive inside the 
blast furnace. We shall come back to this suggestion. 

The most favoured analysis of ‘can’ for this, and many another, 
purpose, is the hypothetical ‘would ... if’ analysis. The usual 
suggestion is that to say that something exists is not just to say 
a la Berkeley, that it is perceived, but rather to say that it would be 
perceived if certain conditions were satisfied. Thus ‘There is a 
certain piece of coal inside that blast furnace’ is said to be equiva- 

1 We might wonder how the window got there, but that would be a different 
problem. 
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^ nt l ° A- P* ece coa l would be perceived if anyone went inside 
that blast furnace and managed to survive’. However there are 
several objections to this analysis, and it is worth noticing that 
. ey aI1 apply before we try to turn the Phenomenalistic analysis 
into a sense datum statement, i.e. even when we are still referring 
to the physical objects. 

First, the conditions which need to be stated are extraordinarily 
complicated. We need to make sure not only that I go inside the 
blast furnace and manage to survive, but also that I am looking 
in the right direction, have my eyes open, do not have the coal 
obscured by some other object (or a hallucination!), am not day- 
dreaming or preoccupied so that I fail to notice it, do not suffer 
from psychic blindness, etc., etc. This means that we have to add 
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room’ which suggest the conditions that have to be satisfied if the 
object is to be perceived. But it seems that the only analysis he can 
give of ‘My birth certificate exists’ is ‘There exists some place such 
that if you go there you will see my birth certificate’. And even if 
the Phcnomenalist can, as seems unlikely, specify in sense datum 
terms conditions which rule out the possibilities of absent-minded- 
ness, looking in the wrong direction, psychic blindness, etc., there 
is the further objection that he is involved in an infinite regress. 
For we have to be sure that the failure to perceive sense data 
indicative of absent-mindedness, looking in the wrong direction, 
psychic blindness, etc., is not itself due to absent-mindedness, 
looking in the wrong direction, psychic blindness, etc. If this 
possibility is ruled out by reference to further sense data the same 
problem arises again, and so on ad infinitum. 

Finally there is the ‘Dr Crippen* objection. Dr Crippen mur- 
dered his wife at a certain place at a certain time, but it does not 
follow that if we had been there at that time we would have per- 
ceived him murdering his wife. Had we been there he would, 
presumably, have postponed his deed till some more opportune 
occasion. So ‘Dr Crippen murdered his wife’ is not equivalent to 
‘If we had been at the appropriate place at the appropriate time 
we would have seen Dr Crippen murder his wife’. I think this 
argument is quite correct, but we may feel unhappy about it. 
Surely, we want to say, there is a sense in which we would (or, 
perhaps, could) have seen the crime had we been there, simply 
because the crime did occur. This gives the game away. We want 
to say that we can see a table in the next room, could see Dr 
Crippen murder his wife, could see the coal in the blast furnace, 
just because there is a table in the next room, because he did murder 
her, because the coal is in the blast furnace. The sense in which it is 
true that what exists can be perceived is one which presupposes 
the notion of real existence itself. 

This becomes clearer, if we return to the ‘can’ of empirical 
possibility. It is, in a sense, empirally possible to see the coal in 
the blast furnace, i.e. we could see it if we managed to survive. 
But it is not, in that sense, empirically possible to see a window in 
the wall in front of me, or to see a pink elephant. Why ris it possible 
for me to see the coal? Because it is there. Why is it impossible 
for me to see the window, or a pink elephant? Because there is 
no window there, no pink elephant. 
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To sum up: Phenomenalism gains its plausibility from an equiv- 
alence between 'A' really exists’ and ‘A' can (or could) be perceived 
by everyone, without this being the result of some special factor 
affecting their perception’. But this equivalence cannot be used 
to analyse the notion of real existence because the sense of ’can be 
perceived’ involved is one which itself presupposes the very’ notion 
of real existence. Only things which exist can be perceived in this 
sense of ‘can be perceived'. In fact Phcnomcnnlists have often 
maintained the direct reverse of the truth. In trying to avoid the 
epistemological problem that leads to a Bcrkclcan Idealism, the 
problem of how we can know about what we do not perceive, they 
suggest that it is true that something exists unpcrccivcd only in so 
far as it is true that we can, given certain conditions, perceive that 
thing . 1 But the truth is quite the opposite. It is true that we can, 
given those conditions, perceive that thing only in so far as it is 
true that that thing does exist 

It is worth repeating that the sense in which this equivalence 
holds is not that in which ‘can’ can be translated by ‘would . . . if’. 
The difficulties of ‘can’, the toad in tire bottom of the beer mug, 
are notorious. It is, in particular, easy to confuse ‘could ... if’ 
with ‘would ... if’ (we are, for example, uncertain whether to 
say that we would have seen Dr Crippen murdering his wife, or 
merely that we could have seen it) and I think it is this confusion 
which makes the ‘would ... if’ analysis of ‘can’ so tempting to 
many Phenomenalists. At first we want to say that if there is a 
table in the next room then if we were to go there we would sec it, 
and vice versa, but, unfortunately, we might go there and fail to 
see it for any number of reasons, or even for no reason at all. What 
is true is that if we went there we could see it, and this remains true 
whether we actually see it or not. Similarly to say that my birth 
certificate exists is not to say that I will see it if certain conditions 
are satisfied, for I can say and even know that it exists without 
saying or knowing what those conditions might be. Rather it is to 
say that it can be perceived. 

4.3 OBJECTIONS TO PHENOMENALISM 
The argument of the last section seems to me to show not only 
v iat the truth behind Phenomenalism is, and why it is so persis- 
tently plausible, but also to show that, in the last analysis, it cannot 
1 Cf - Ayer I, p. i 4S . 
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work. However there arc many other arguments that have been 
brought against the theory and in this section I want to state as 
briefly as possible those which seem to me either the most frequent 
or die most convincing. I begin with diree arguments which do not 
seem to me to be successful. 

(i) It is argued that a sense datum statement can never entail 
an external object statement, that no matter how many sense data 
can be perceived it docs not follow that an external object exists . 1 
This is sometimes put in the form diat external object statements 
are infinitely verifiable ; no matter what we perceive there is always 
the possibility that something will go wrong, no matter how con- 
sistent our perception of it there is always the possibility that it 
doesn’t exist after all. I am convinced that my wife exists, but it is 
logically, even empirically possible that she does not, despite all 
my perception of her. I may wake up to find myself surrounded by 
eminent brain surgeons who inform me that there is no such 
woman, that the whole thing is simply a result of their' monkeying 
around with the perceptual and memory centres in my brain. 

All that this argument establishes is that it never follows from 
what one person perceives that some particular thing really exists. 
But the Phenomenalist is not trying to establish an equivalence 
between statements about what really exists and statements about 
what one person happens to perceive. The equivalence is suppose 
to be between statements about what really exists and statements 
about what can be perceived. If everyone can perceive this woman, 
and this is not the result of some special factor affecting t eir 
perception, then she does exist. This reply is open to the u er 
objection about the sense of ‘can’ involved, but that is a erent 

objection. . _ . . 

Notice, too, that external object statements are not in m e y 
verifiable. It follows from the fact that so many peop e ave ®° 
often perceived parts of the island we call Great Britain t at is 
island does exist. The existence of Great Britain has been con- 
clusively verified (if it doesn’t exist what does?). Of course may 
be mistaken as to w'hether all these people have percerv e i u 
the point is not that we cannot establish, with logica cone usiv 
ness, that something really exists, but that if we are to 0 1S 
must refer to the perception of more than one person, 
return to this in objection n. 

1 E.g. Ayer IV, pp. i34~8. 
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(2) Conversely it is argued that external object statements can 
never entail a sense datum statement, because even though the 
object exists it does not necessarily follow that these particular 
sense data will be perceived . 1 Once again the argument forgets 
that the Phenomenalist is drawing an equivalence between external 
object statements and statements about what can be perceived, not 
about what actually is perceived. ‘X exists’ is held to be equiva- 
lent, not to ‘Such and such sense data are perceived’, but to ‘Such 
and such sense data can be perceived’. Moreover the argument 
often involves a confusion between truth and verification. XJrmson 
argues 2 ‘It is clearly not a necessary condition’ (of the truth of the 
external object statement) ‘that those particular sense datum 
statements should have been the verified ones; others would have 
done as well’. True enough, but what is supposed to be the neces- 
sary condition is not that the sense datum statements be verified, 
but that they be true. The best way of verifying ‘Such and such 
sense data can be perceived’ is to perceive the relevant sense data, 
but the statement may be true even if it is not verified in this way. 
So ‘X exists’ may entail ‘Such and such sense data can be per- 
ceived’, and vice versa, even though those sense data are not 
actually perceived. 

(3) There is also an argument that external object statements 
cannot be translated into sense datum statements because there 
cannot be a sense datum language in the first place. A discussion 
of this ‘private language argument’, the argument that there 
cannot be a language with terms referring to private objects, 
would take us too far from our present topic. All I Mil say is that 
the most the argument seems to me to prove is that there cannot 
be a sense datum language unless we already have an external 
object language. This would seem to count against the Idealist 
who hopes to use the Phenomenalistic analysis to replace our 
ordinary external object talk, but not against the Realist who 
simply regards the two as interchangeable. And perhaps even the 
Idealist can say that all this means is that we have, unfortunately, 
to approach the truth via false assumptions, which we can then 
dispense with. 

The next two arguments count not against Phenomenalism as 
such but against the Phenomenalistic version of Idealism. The 
difficulties arise not in the translation from statements about ex- 

1 Cf. Ayer IV, pp. 138-40. 3 T> p . I57 . 
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temal objects to statements about sense data, but in the identifi- 
cation of sense data with percepts: 

(4) First there is a group of objections which arise from the 
Idealist’s analysis of our ordinary statements about our perception. 
We have seen that this analysis involves certain claims which go 
against our common sense beliefs, such as the claim that when I 
begin to see there springs into existence an entity which did not 
exist before, or the claim that I am at this moment seeing some 
thing which is in no respect numerically identical with what I was 
seeing two minutes ago, and so on. The objections take many 
forms: it has been argued that the Phenomenalist is committed to 
saying that what I see is not spatially related to what you see in the 
way that the typewriter I now see is spatially related to the tele- 
phone I now see (and similarly for time) ; 4 that the Phenomenalist 
is committed to saying that perception of public objects involves, 
and even more oddly consists of, perception of private objects; 2 
that, in the last analysis, the Phenomenalist make the existence 
of external objects a conditional or hypothetical matter; 3 or 
simply that the Phenomenalist accepts such statements as ‘The 
table exists’ only by giving them a Pickwickian sense. 4 But it is not 
usually noticed that these are criticisms of the Idealist interpreta- 
tion of Phenomenalism, and not of Phenomenalism as such. Indeed 
some criticism of this sort — that even a Phenomenalistic Idealism 
is not entirely consonant with common sense — must be, possible 
if there is to be any difference between a Phenomenalistic Idealism 
and a common sense Realism. 

Perhaps the most striking of these arguments is that, despite 
his Phenomenalism, the Idealist is still committed to the view that 
there could be no existence without minds, that the existence of 
matter depends on the existence of perceivers. ‘If the Phenomena- 
list is correct then before there were minds having sense-impres- 
sions, there was just nothing. You can say “There were physical 
objects”, but if this only means that there were unfulfilled pos- 
sibilities of having sense-impressions this does not contradict the 
statement that there was nothing’. 6 If we do identify sense data 
with percepts, thinking of these as the genuine constituents of t e 
world from which what we call ‘external objects’ can be constructed, 

1 Cf. Armstrong I, pp. 62-7. 2 Cf - Hi ^ l < pp ' 94 ~ 7 ' 

3 Cf. Berlin I and Ayer’s reply VI, pp. 120 ff; Armstrong I, PP- 53 - 0 . 

‘ Cf. Moore II, pp. '190 ff. 5 Armstrong I, p. 55 - 
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then we are committed to the startling view that ‘Physical 
objects existed before there were pcrccivers* is consistent with, 
and c\ en entails, Nothing existed before there were pcrccivers’. 
For to say that physical objects existed before there were per- 
ceivers is simply to say that certain tilings (percepts) which could 
have existed did not. Obviously this is quite contrary to common 
sense, although, as Armstrong admits, it does not mean that an 
Idealistic Phenomenalism must be mistaken. But a Realist Pheno- 
menalist is not committed to the oddity. He says that things did 
exist before there were pcrccivers, although he adds that this is 
equivalent to saying that parts or aspects of those things could have 
been perceived had certain conditions, e.g. the existence of per- 
ceivers, been satisfied. To say that something can be perceived if 
something else is perceived— which is the form of the Pheno- 
menalisms sense datum statements— is not to say that anything is 
perceived or even that any pcrccivers exist, so its truth is quite 
compatible with the non-existence of pcrccivers. It is only the 
ealist, who identifies sense data with percepts and claims that 
percepts are the only things that do exist and that everything 
else which is said to exist is made up of them, who is forced 
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filled possibilities, and this seems perilously close to nonsense. 
The oddity does not arise for the Realist Phenomenalist. He insists 
that the foundations do exist, and although he adds that this 
amounts to saying that certain sense data can be perceived, he does 
not mean that saying the foundations exist is nothing more than 
saying certain private mental entities which do not exist could 
exist. All he means is that, whether they are perceived or 
not, certain parts or aspects of the foundations could be per- 
ceived. 

One way out of the Idealist’s difficulty might be to say that 
questions of cause and effect, etc., apply only at the level of 
external objects, that these notions cannot be applied to percepts. 1 
But how can this restriction be justified, except as an ad hoc device 
to avoid oddities? Why should we not ask what causes our percepts? 
Surely we want to ask, as Locke did, why our percepts are as they 
are, why certain visual ones go with certain tactual ones, why 
different people perceive similar ones? It may that we cannot 
answer these questions, except by means of a Berkelean dens ex 
viacliina. But the only reason for saying we shouldn’t even ask 
them seems to be that this isn’t convenient ! The Idealist must be 
committed to odd and implausible — though not necessarily false 
views about the nature and status of causal and similar types of 
explanation. 

The following arguments against Phenomenalism, seem to me 
to be successful: 

(6) The first is the argument v r e have already considered, that 
in the sense in which l X really exists’ is equivalent to X can be 
perceived’, ‘can be perceived’ itself relies upon the notion of 
X’s really existing. What this means, in effect, is that the notion of 
a possible sense datum, which is indispensible for the Phenomena- 
listic analysis, incorporates the notion of real existence which is to 
be analysed. The Idealist has to refer to possible sense data if he is 
to explain not only what it is for something to exist unperceived, 
but also what it is for tw r o people to perceive the same thing, or 
even for one person to perceive the same thing on different oc- 
casions. What makes it true that Jones and Smith are perceiving 
the same pen is not that they are perceiving similar sense data, or 
pens are mass-produced and they may well perceive similar sense 
data when they are looking at quite different objects. There is even 
1 Cf. Ayer IV. pp. 146-50- 
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tlic possibility that the surroundings in which they perceive the 
pen arc qualitatively the same, even though what they perceive 
arc thousands of miles apart. What makes it true that they arc 
perceiving the same pen and not different pens in similar sur- 
roundings is not that what one secs is pretty much like what 
the other sees— for if one looks through distorting glass the dif- 
ferences might well be great— but that they arc both looking at 
t le same part of space. And that they are both looking at the same 
part of space can only be guaranteed, in sense datum terms, by 
talking about what other sense data arc possible if they each do 
erent t mgs, such ns looking around them, moving away in 
various directions, etc. I shall later argue that even this does not 
provide a Phenomenalism analysis of what it is for two people to 
perceive the same thing, but at any rate it is obvious that the 
naiysis cannot even hope to succeed unless it refers to possible 
sense data. And the present argument is that by a ‘possible sense 

da Z rZZ n0t .,° nC that is lo S icall y Possible (for any sense 
nossihl Z 18 desc u nbablc ' vithout self-contradiction is logically 
halh St" 01 " ° nC llat . 1S Cm P iricall y Politic (for any number of 
ceZd if Z 3rC Cm P. inCaIly possiblc ) nor onc that "’iH be per- 
S r COndmons arc satisficd (for we cannot specify 
onc thZ gUarantCC that what ex ' sts will be perceived), but 

PhenomenZZ 0 datum °f something that does really exist. The 
henomcnahst'c analysis is, in the end, circular. 

analvsZoTv Z Phcn °™ enalist does not adopt a ‘would ... if’ 
that assert that m ° St bls scnsc datum statements— all of those 

the icalZZ T Z g CXiStS ^ 3 CCrtain P lncc — will be hypo- 
° f ? e f ° rm ‘ If SUch and such sense data are 

SZr thet h Z ta , ^ bC PerCeived ’’ How arc "-o to te]1 
fication of hvnthZ e r CaS 3re trUe? The difficulties of the veri- 
cals are welfkZ Z™ partic . uIarl y counter-factual hypotheti- 
far as he is conZZ if °£' c ‘ an av °ids them by saying that so 
lead from truth to falsity ^Z^ 1031 ” 5 true 50 long as it does not 
the protasis is true TlZ 8 3S tbe a P° dosis is not false when 
the truth of a hvoothff f°- V ' VC would ordinarily determine 
wants to determi th ^ f nd lt 1S not bow th e Phenomenalist 
preZtion ‘IfTn? ^ ? his h yPotheticals. On this inter- 
perceive Albert Mem™ 1 vl Mabal "l ike sen se data then I can 

not parcel Taj MahaTlSf T ^ S ° lon S 35 1 d ° 

J anal-like sense data, whereas the Phenomenalist 
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wants this statement to be true if and only if the Albert Memorial 
is in, on or near the Taj Mahal. 

I think that the question of whether a particular hypothetical is 
true or false is, ordinarily, the question of whether some cate- 
gorical — often universal — statement, in which the hypothetical is, 
as we might say, grounded, is true or false. That is, when a person 
claims that something of the form ‘If p then q' is true we ask him 
to justify his statement and show that it is true by indicating some 
true categorical statement which establishes the truth of the hypo- 
thetical (we need not go into the difficult question of how it does 
this). The hypothetical is grounded in the categorical in the sense 
that it is true or false (or a matter of opinion) in so far as the cate- 
gorical is true or false (or a matter of opinion). The categorical 
may be the statement of some natural law or empirical generali- 
zation but it need not be. The hypothetical ‘If I let go of this book 
it will fall to the floor’ is grounded in some such categorical as ‘All 
unsupported bodies fall’, and the hypothetical ‘If Hitler had not 
invaded Russia he would have conquered Britain’ is grounded in 
some such categorical as ‘Hitler’s undivided forces were stronger 
than those of Britain’. The important point is that an ungrounded 
hypothetical, one without a categorical on which its truth value 
depends, is not only impossible to verify but actually lacking in 
truth value. 

The Phenomenalist’s sense datum hypotheticals will, presum- 
ably, be grounded in the categoricals to which they are supposed to 
be equivalent. ‘If I perceive next room-like sense data I can per- 
ceive table-like sense data’ will depend for its truth value on There 
is a table in the next room’. So if the sense datum statement is to 
be true it requires and presupposes, and cannot replace, the 
external statement which it is supposed to translate. The Pheno- 
menalist may say that what this shows is that the categorical is 
needed as well as the hypothetical and he is, after all, not denying 
or rejecting the categorical, but maintaining only that one is a 
translation of the other. But there is more to the argument than 
this. First of all it shows that it is quite impossible for the hypo- 
thetical to be used instead of the categorical, as the Idealist wishes. 
We cannot say that the categorical is just a construction on the true 
facts which are described by the hypothetical, for the argument 
shows that the truth is the other way about. And secondly it shows 
that the sense datum hypothetical cannot be a complete translation 
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of the categorical. No matter how we state the hypothetical it 
always presupposes some categorical statement in which it is 
groun e , so there must always be some categorical element 
required by the hypothetical and not included in it. We may be 
ab c to deduce, logically, one from the other, but this is possible 
only because one presupposes the other. It is this point, no doubt, 
ashich explains both the feeling that even if the Phenomenalism 
transhtion is entailed by and entails the ordinary external object 

and rf ’ r d °tf c °" tam thc ful1 meaning of that statement, 
to 1? f ? ng ; hat thc Phenomc nalist has done something strange 

as £ ns »„dT„tS. CMCn “ " C ° r<linari, >' “ C ° rd “ S ” ch ,hin8S 

° bjcction is cvcn mom devastating than thc pre- 
° n “- 11 amounts to saying that the Phenomenalism trins- 
thin P S P?0SCS n0tj r 111(1 notion ofrcaI existence, but cvcry- 
ma V noth^,! S tf UPP0SCd 10 bc . tran shated. But in another way it 
prepared to UC 3 St f° n £ objection. For thc Phenomcnalist may bc 
the P eSem,1 P 0101 ’, 83 ^ that his aim is not to replace 

to saTS he JC Ca i Cg0ncal b J' 3 sc nse datum hypothetical, nor 
which exteri or datu m h^othetical gets closer to thc facts on 
thetical as a full t ^ IS bascd ’ nor cvc n to offer thc Iiypo- 
thaShvooS”? 5 V ° f thE ^tosorical, but simply to show 
SO it is douhtf, i f r iS and 1S entaiIcd by the categorical. Even 
in feS mot Ph Idea1 ^ can be satisfied 4h this, and 

8) The " P * en0 ™ n ? £tS h3Ve Wantcd t0 sa y more, 
analysis of nhvc’ 3 l a ? 1 13r • ar ^ UmCnl tbat the Phcnomenalist’s 
oS ‘CO P kt ^ JCC ? ,S ? rcu,ar - The cIa im is that physical 
data ‘make ud’ th . 3ta ’ but we 03111101 explain which sense 
data of that object. t refenan 8 to them as sense 

explain ™ ! » «■*' » 

the general nnint u ■ ° ns . ot - Phis is a consequence of 

spatio-temporal lont' ° 1 ^ ldentl hed by reference to their 

in pureW^dlStr- We Cannot idend fy particular objects 
fixed ‘r- 5 ' w e can do this only by reference to a 

reference ,o external physi “ ‘“' lf estabIished b >' 

a sense datum is Ts^se pao P Iebav e died to establish that 

works by reference to the ^ ° f ° ne particular object. The first 
y erence to the sensory setting*. We try to identify the 

1 Cf. Strawson I, Ch. i. 
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object in sense datum terms by describing what sense data can be 
perceived if we look around the place where the first sense datum 
is perceived. There are two difficulties here. The first is that we 
may never know when we have mentioned enough sense data to 
distinguish, e.g. this particular room and this particular table from 
all other rooms and tables, and the amount and type of sense data 
that have to be mentioned will vary from room to room and table 
to table. And secondly it is always an empirical question whether 
or not there is something else qualititatively identical with this 
room and this table, so the connection between ‘There is a table 
in the next room’ and the sense datum statement can never be 
one of logical entailment. It may follow from the fact that I per- 
ceive sense data, a, b, c that I am perceiving external object A and 
not something else like A, but this follows only because there is 
not something somewhere else which is exactly like A in these 
respects, so that I could perceive the sense data I do and yet be 
perceiving not A but this other thing. And that there is no such 
thing exactly like A in these respects is always an empirical and 
never a logical matter, so it cannot follow logically from the fact 
that I perceive these sense data that I am perceiving A and not 
something else. This objection holds no matter how far we specify 
sense data of A and its surroundings. Even if we specify all possible 
sense data — presumably an infinite number -there is still the 
logical possibility that the world is symmetrical such that one could 
perceive qualitatively identical sense data in precisely the same 
order by starting out from numerically distinct objects in numeri- 
cally different places. 

The second way of trying to specify in sense datum terms that a 
particular object is being perceived is by reference to the sensory 
route’ that has to be traversed in getting from the place now per- 
ceived to the place where that object is. On this account the sense 
datum translation for e.g. ‘There is a colony of penguins at t e 
South Pole’ will be enormously complicated, referring to all sorts 
of things— everything that is to be perceived on the way from here 
to the Pole — about which I know, think and care nothing an 
which, therefore, do not seem to belong in any analysis of my 
original statement. Moreover the ‘sensory route’ method is open 
to precisely the same objections as the sensory setting me o , 
for we will need to establish that the sense data mentioned in the 
sensory route story are sense data to be perceived on t e way to 
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the South Pole, and not sense data to be perceived on the qualita- 
t !.^ y , s ! milai wa y t0 somewhere else. And this raises just the 
difficulties of trying to establish that these arc sense data of the 
table in the next room. 

These difficulties arc familiar but they lead to a stronger objec- 
tion wffich is not well-known. No sense datum statement which is 
en ai e y e.g. There is a table in the next room’ could ever be 
equivalent to it, because it would not entail it in turn. If a sense 
datum statement is to entail ‘There is a table in the next room’ it 
ha\c to be sufficiently detailed to distinguish this table and 

thk T ; from a ° the , r tabIcs and rooms . and ^ will be able to do 
this onJy by saymg what this table and this room are like. But 

"E"; 3 We m 1 ? c next room ’ teHs us nothing about what the 
. .rp, room ar e !ke , table and room could be very different and 

estahS re 15 3 t3b L e m Ae nCXt room ’ sti11 b e true. In trying to 
mom S’nn SCn f da [ Um tCrms ’ 11131 there is a table in the next 
the sense JT° SC t0 tbere being a table in some room somewhere, 
the oS * S f m , Cnt mUst > of necessity, g0 beyond what is in 

Statement - The Point is that we can 
what thev are lit 0 J ect ^ b y referring to them, without saying 
to external V ^ Ut SmCe sense datum statements cannot refer 
datum ml JC Sf C3nn ° t identif y ««nal objects in sense 
beyond thin ™ Saymg what ^ are hke, and so going 
statement which enta^s^The St3t f m . ent - No sense datum 

opposed to rhprA k • be re is a table in the next room’, as 

tail^byffiatstatem^lll^ 6 ^ S ° mewhere ’ is en " 

ca al P nol r !l na,i r n ° W Say that a11 be needs is an empiri- 
next mom’ alle ’ eq T aleacc between ‘ There * a table in the 
modification does to "phenol St J teme ? t 11 is not dear what this 
still faced with nm ,u 1 ■ ena hsm, hut the Phenomenalist is 

some description ofThetaTllandThl 1 d ' fficulti ?- There ma y bc 
be put into sense Hat,, + and tbe ro °m next door which might 
this table and this rnn £lms an ^ which is sufficient to distinguish 
have no idea nt ST/ 0 " ? 0ther tables and ™ms. But I 
that I had got I lT 01 !"’ and 1 couId never be sure 
examined all other tatH H entif y in S description until I had 
statements ha^se ' d l. t™ 01 " 5 ' Even if dI Vernal object 
lent as a matter of fact it si S alements t0 which they are equiva- 
> ems that we can never know what these 
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sense datum equivalents are. There may be Phenomenalistic ‘trans- 
lations’, in this sense, for our ordinary external object statements, 
but we can never provide them ! 

(9) When the Phenomenalist offers something of the form ‘If 
such and such sense data are perceived such and such other sense 
data can be perceived’ as a translation for an external object 
statement he tacitly assumes that the perceiver remains in one 
spot, or at the most moves only a small distance. For it might be 
the case that we first perceive sense data as of the next room and 
then perceive sense data as of the table even though there is no 
table in the next room, because, between perceiving the first and 
second sense data, we are moved from the next room to some other 
place where the table is. How can this assumption be stated in 
sense datum terms? We will not be able to rule out the possibility 
of movement by referring to other visual, tactual or kinaesthetic 
sense data for it is always possible for us to move or be moved 
without having any of these visual, tactual or kinaesthetic sense 
data. The only way of ruling out this possibility is to refer to the 
sense data other perceivers could perceive if they were to watch us. 
We then have to ensure that they are not the victims of instan- 
taneous transportation. And so on, ad infinitum. 

(xo) The Phenomenalist has difficulties over the notion of a 
perceiver. He will have to avoid any reference to perceivers who 
are to be thought of as physical or external objects, as involving 
more than sense data. Ayer 1 has suggested that this might be done 
by phrasing the sense datum statements ‘impersonally’, by saying, 
e.g. ‘If sense data as of the next room are perceived sense data as of 
the table can be perceived’. But it is clear that this statement still 
presupposes a reference to a perceiver, to one perceiver who per- 
ceives both room-like and table-like sense data. It may be true 
both that I perceive sense data as of this room and that some Lon- 
don bus conductor perceives sense data as of the Albert Memorial, 
without it being true that this room is in, on or near the Albert 
Memorial. The Phenomenalist will have to produce some Neutral 
Monist account of what a perceiver is, i.e. a definition of a per- 
ceiver solely in terms of sense data. There is not space to go into 
die difficulties of such an account, but it seems to me that a Pheno- 
menalistic analysis of perceivers is, if anything, less likely to suc- 
ceed than a Phenomenalistic analysis of external objects. 

1 IV, pp. 162-3. 

c 
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■Di, 11 ^ £re ls a P°^ nt that might be made against the 
Phenomenalist, although it is not a conclusive theoretical objec- 
tion. One of the. main motives for Phenomenalism, whether 
Realist or Idealist, is that it can cash everything in terms of what is, 
or can be, perceived, and so enables us to avoid the problem of how 
we can know about what cannot be perceived. But we have seen 
that a Phenomenalistic translation has no hope of succeeding 
unless it refers to sense data perceived or perceptible by more than 
one perceiver. It never follows logically from what I perceive 
that other people perceive, or can perceive, certain things, so the 
Phenomenalist has to refer if not to tilings which cannot be per- 
ceived at least to things which any particular individual does not 
and cannot perceive. So we are left with a form of the problem that 
Phenomenalism was designed to avoid. We are left with the 
problem that what we claim to know involves a reference to what 
we, individually, do not and cannot perceive. 

4-4 pragmatic’ phenomenalism 

s^m S e7? UmentS Sh ° W 11131 the Phen °menalist’s attempt to find 
oblet lr St3tements that email a nd are entailed by external 
Phenir “ mus ‘ faik They also show that a weakened 
cxtemd nh S 7 l mS ° nly an em P irical implication from 
ve s^f ik S at T nt t0 sense datu 'n statement, and vice 
menaik’ 35 Tf’ ever the point or status of such a Pheno- 

if we adonS «' H ri. e r er thCSe ob i ections might be avoided 
wWeh exnf S * ‘pragmatic’ Phenomenalism 

impI cadon S T* P ° SSlbiity ° f mutual "bailments or 

is for ah t * that the external ob i ect statement 

certl conS PUr ? 0S5S> eqUiV3lent t0 a statement that, given 
Va^fous sennit Van ° US SenSe data are Iikel y » b * Perceived.* 

is a mouse in ^ ^ thlngS Kke <There 

floor’- to savtVipsp+L- • • There is something supporting this 

of various annronrint n p JUSt \° Say tbat certain other sense data 
peredvers thdZ l ^ 316 Uable ° r Hb ely be perceived by 
beSSpWdif themselves into certain places, this in turn 

perceived! If no-nn^ ° fs f nSe data that are liable or likely to be 
reject the external c,W P f r ^ elves the . appropriate sense data we 

perceive them then m S ateme . nt > T some do and some do not 
P them then we may be in doubt as to the truth of the 

1 Ayer IV, sects. 3, 7; Lewis I. 
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external object statement; but if everyone or most people or even 
just several people do perceive the appropriate sense data the 
external object statement is taken as true. 

This attentuated Phenomenalism is difficult to prove false, if 
only because of the essentially vague way in which it is stated. The 
relation held to hold between sense datum and external object 
statements is so indeterminate as to be difficult to examine, and 
the theory rests on the obvious fact that the external object state- 
ment and the sense datum statement will be in much the same 
position as regards evidence, verifiability and content. Evidence 
for and proof of one will be evidence for and proof of the other, 
and to the same extent, and, for all practical purposes, the one 
conveys as much information as the other. Even so objections can 
be raised. Talk about ‘probable’ and ‘likely’ sense data may 
enable the Phenomenalist to escape the difficulties of the notion of 
‘possible’ sense data, but perhaps the same objections arise. In 
what sense are these sense data probable or likely? Why are they 
probable or likely? Surely their probability and likelihood can 
only be established, even made sense of, by reference to the em- 
pirical facts, the facts as stated in the external object statement 
which is to be translated. Does not the sense datum statement pre- 
suppose and rely upon the external object statement? Nor do I 
see how a ‘Pragmatic’ Phenomenalism can overcome the impossi- 
bility of translating identifying references to external objects into 
sense datum terms (objection 8). Even this drastically weakened 
Phenomenalism does not seem to escape the fundamental objec- 
tions to the theory. 



CHAPTER 5 

THE ARGUMENTS TO 
SENSE-DEPENDENCE 

5.1 P It I MARY QUALITIES AND SECONDARY QUALITIES 
If it is impossible to provide a Phcnomcnalislic analysis of state- 
ments about physical objects, it follows tfiat tiie Idealist cannot 
accommo ate t ic views of common sense about what we perceive. 

1C Can . not S10 '')’ tbat everything we ordinarily say about what 

. P f C , rceivc can aso * JC sa > cl > n terms of percepts, he cannot show 
tw common scnsc vic "'s arc consistent witli the assumption 
that there are no external objects. The Idealist theory will have to 

which ni! ?r * dcabsm "'hich speaks only of percepts, and 
around us S P countcr t0 our ordinary views about the world 

* rgU ™ nts arc there such a theory'? Or more widely, 
f ° r thc Vicw > a «^ptcd by both the 
sense-denrnH ' C , a .^ Sa t lco . r ‘ st > { hat the things we perceive arc 
seen fa 2 Wti fw’ CX1St ° n y ‘ n our P ercc Ption of them. We have 
perceive if * ^ n0t Carcful about how ™ describe what we 
perceive win?' ^ t .°, take . i 5 for panted that whenever we 
we perceive theirT^ SpCCia entlt,cs which exist only in so far as 
conclusion qh H • Ut ° n< ; e " c tb * nb a hout it we can sec that this 
«nt is 2 m u C a d , 0f Pr °° f - Pcrhaps thc common 

sidcr it in the E0 : C f Cd Ar S umcnt from Illusion. We will con- 
arirmenS In ** -e will discuss the 

Sensations. C ° n ^ < I uabt ^ es ’> and the Argument from 

secondary auahtiV tbat certa ‘ n qualities which we perceive, the 
on our 'percepdon "f t? depend for their - istenCC 

establish that everythin* Cm ' Athou S h . th is does not in itself 
perceive it this cnm-1 ^ perceive exists only in so far as we 
the pS™ a ?22 S1 ,° n , d0eS f ° H0W if we a 8 rea that we perceive 
qualities. We may still 0 ^ * . r ° Ugh our P erce ption of the secondary 

Primary qSSSt r- V 0 ** I that there are instances of the 

will not be these indent ependentI y of our perception, but it 
aware of in our nercent^ ^ nt Primary qualities which we are 
our perception. Rather the primary qualities we per- 
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ceive, and which are in our perception indissolubly linked with 
the sense-dependent secondary qualities, will be, at best, sense- 
dependent representations of the independent primary qualities. 
This, roughly, was Locke’s view. Or one might argue, as Berkeley 
does in effect, that the secondary qualities are sense-dependent, 
and that there is no genuine difference between the primary 
qualities and the secondary qualities, which means that all sensible 
qualities will be sense-dependent. So in either of these two ways 
the arguments for the sense-dependence of secondary qualities 
might be used to establish the sense-dependence of everything we 
perceive. 

The primary qualities are shape, size, extension, position, 
solidity, impenetrability' and rigidity'. To these are sometimes 
added number, which hardly' counts as a quality', and motion and 
rest, which arc simply' aspects of position. The secondary qualities 
are colour, taste, smell, temperature, texture and sound. tVhat are 
the differences between these two groups? Do they justify our 
saying that either or both arc sense-dependent? 

The first thing that is said about the secondary qualities is that 
they vary with the conditions of observations in a way that the 
primary qualities do not. If I look at a white object through red 
glass I see red not white ; from a distance a loud sound is heard as 
soft, if we have a cold things lose their smell, etc. On the other 
hand an object’s size and shape do not vary in this way, so it 
seems natural to conclude that the former qualities depen on 
the perceiver in a way that the primary qualities do not. To this 
Berkeley replied that the primary qualities do vary according to 
the conditions of observation — a distant object looks sma an a 
tilted penny looks elliptical just as the white wall looks red and the 

distant sound sounds soft. , 

Even so there is an important difference here which er e ey s 
argument obscures. With both primary and secondary qualities an 
object can appear different from what it really is, but the secon ary 
qualities are appearance-determined, i.e. the nature of t le qua dy is 
determined by how it, the quality, appears. 1 Them may not e 
much point or even sense in asking ‘What shape is this square, or 
saying ‘This red is red’ but we can ask ‘What shape is this shape? 
and say ‘This colour is red’. Now if it makes sense to ask which 
quality a quality is, or to say that a quality is a particu ar qua it} , 1 

1 'Appears' here has what I will call its ‘resemblance’ sense, cf. 6.3. 
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“™ kc SCnse 1 t ? say J Iwt n quality appears to be other than it 

eliScal E S • nng f° Ut M ? in 5 t! . iat a r ’ I,:, P c »PPW« to be 
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P but, as measurement shows, it is really 
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circular’. In that case colours would not be appearance-deter- 
mined. 

Sounds are more complicated. Even if my ears are blocked with 
cotton wool so that a loud and piercing sound sounds soft and 
muffled we want to say that the sound I hear is loud and piercing, 
just as we say that the shape I see is circular, although it looks 
elliptical. But on the other hand we want to say that I hear it as 
soft and muffled just as, through the blue glass, I perceive the 
white object as blue, when we could hardly say that I perceive the 
circular penny as elliptical . 1 So it is not clear whether sounds are 
appearance-determined qualities or not. The truth is, I think, 
that sounds are not qualities at all but things, external objects, in 
their own right. If I say that the colour I see is, really is, there to 
be seen then I necessarily commit myself to saying that there is, 
really is, something there which possesses that colour. There seems 
to be a contradiction in the notion of a colour’s existing without 
there being anything which possesses, or at least appears to possess, 
that colour. But, even if it never happens, there is certainly no 
contradiction in the notion of a sound’s existing without there 
being anything which makes that sound. When I say that the 
sound I hear is, really is, there to be heard I do not necessarily 
commit myself to saying that there is, really is, something there 
which makes the sound. Sounds, then, are items in their own right, 
but like physical objects they possess various qualities, of being 
sharp, flat, shrill, piercing, muffled, etc., and it is these qualities 
of sounds which are appearance-determined. And, to be quite 
accurate, it is these qualities of sounds which are the secondary 
qualities, rather than sounds as such. All this can be also said, I 
think, about tastes and smells. 

Finally, notice that with appearance-determined, qualities the 
one thing cannot appear, in this sense, to be two different things 
at once. A thing cannot look white and look blue at the same time 
in the way that the tilted penny does look both circular and ellip- 
tical. We might say of the thing that looks blue through blue glass 


1 In fact the 'perceive as’ expression seems appropriate only where there is 
the possibility that the quality I perceive is different from the quality' actually 
possessed by the object, as with appearance-determined qualities or v, e £> 
example, a match-box seen in a distorting mirror looks oval. 1° 1 ® c 
example, although not in the tilted penny example, we want to say that the shape 
I sec is not the shape of the object. Rather it is the shape of t e o jec 


image. 
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means that we cannot^ ° ^ °J thdr respective senses. This 

via the particular sense P e C ?rr th ° Se particular c l ualities except 

sight, we cannot ’• ’ ’ ' e cannot perceive colours except via 
Moreover colour? rCeU f sounds except via hearing, and so on. 
‘tautologous obiects’°of th ^ C ’’ 3Fe 3ls ° what have been cal,ed 1116 
w cannot perceive v ia tR Senses ’ This means that 

those particular qualities -“ e P artlcular senS( f without perceiving 
we cannot hear ' ' . ve cannot see without seeing colours, 

Primary S ° Unds ’ and so «"• 

necessarily linked with 'th ^ °? ier hand . do not seem to be 
for the trio ofsoliditv • e particular senses in this way. Except 
qualities can be perceive? lmpenetra bility, all of the primary 

be perceived by both sirfn- ° ne sense — they can all 

or feel (i. e . perceive via^ in, t( ? ucb- perhaps we cannot see 
and position, i. e . extent?!? dy vltbout seeing ° r feeling extension 
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ing size or shape solid;., C> • y ?. ny tbe sens es, without perceiv- 
There is, then a clnT' ° r ™P enet rability. 
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1 It need „ot be ^ quaIities we do, only because we 

pe™°v fS 16 ! hape 1 see is n °t the^hdirie^f 1116 match - b °x in the distorting 

penny the shape I see is the shape of p e^° JeCt ’ But when 1 ]ook at 'he tilted 
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have the senses we do. We can conceive of a being who has different 
senses from us, and who therefore perceives different secondary 
qualities. He might perceive magnetic attraction, or electrical 
changes, for example. Or he might be aware of the same physical 
phenomena as we arc, but in a different way. He might, for 
example, be visually sensitive to sound waves. But we have much 
greater difficulty in admitting the possibility of a being who did 
not perceive the primary qualities that we do. 

However none of this shows that the secondary qualities are 
sense-dependent and the primary qualities not. What is sometimes 
said 1 is that the various secondary qualities are not only proper 
and tautologous objects of their various senses, but they are also 
‘internal’ or ‘cognate’ objects of those senses. This terminology is 
borrowed from the grammar books, where the noun in I jump a 
jump’ or ‘I hit a hit’ is referred to as an ‘internal or cognate^ 
accusative. Indeed the apparent similarity between I sec a colour 
and ‘I hear a sound’ on the one hand, and ‘I dance a dance or 
‘I play a game’ on the other, is taken to show not only that colours 
and sounds exist only in so far as they are seen and heard, 2 but 
also that colours and sounds are somehow identical with seeing 
and hearing! 3 Unfortunately this argument, which is a direct 
refutation of Moore’s argument in his Refutation of Idealism, 
involves two important errors. 

First, it is a mistake to say that an internal accusative is one 
where the noun refers to the same thing or activity as the ver . , us 
is certainly true of some internal accusatives; in I jump ajump an 
‘I hit a hit’ both noun and verb refer to the same activity. But there 
are other examples where this is not so, cf. I S'' c a S 1 1 °5 
marry a spouse’. Clearly the gift is not the same tiling as t eg" 'ngj 
and the spouse is not identical with the marrying, a ler ic 
point is that the thing named by the noun deserves t lat particu ar 
name only because of the occurrence of whatever it is a is ® 
scribed by the verb. The book exists whether I g" c 11 or no > 


* DucassiTl^ p! 229 : ‘An accusative connate with a given activity exists only 

in the occurence of that activity’. , to dance 

• Ducasse I, pp. a 3 *-3: ‘To sense blue ... .s to “Xd t wX’f to^p a 

the waltz is to dance “waltzily’ ’ (i.e. m the man "“\ , etc .\ I n other 

leap is to jump “leapily” (i.e. in the manner called P > valour 

words perception of blue is a kind of perception in the way 

is a kind of deed, 
r* 
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can change from having some colour to having no colour. But 
there is a more important point than this. Physical objects are 
spatio-temporal objects, fundamentally bound up with the spatio- 
temporal framework in terms of which we individuate, identify 
and re-identify objects of all types and lands. And the primary 
qualities are, in the last analysis, spatio-temporal qualities, i.e. 
they embody the spatio-temporal character of physical objects. 
Position involves location in the spatio-temporal framework, ex- 
tension can be described as location at more than one point in a 
dimension, shape and size consist in extension in various dimen- 
sions, and solidity, rigidity, impenetrability, refer to the occupation 
of an area of space. And it may be because number is connected 
with the individuation, identification and re-identification of 
objects, which works by reference to the spatio-temporal frame- 
work, that some philosophers have regarded it as a primary quality. 
In short, the primary qualities are dimensional properties, and it 
is this which explains their being the defining properties of, and 
so essential to, physical objects. 

Finally there is the suggestion that the primary qualities are of 
particular importance to scientists in a way that secondary quali- 
ties are not. This is due to several factors, including the fact that 
the secondary qualities are not essential to the solid bodies which 
are the physicist’s main concern. When the physicist investigates 
such things as mass, velocity, spatio-temporal co-ordinates and the 
like he is concerned with the same phenomena we ordinarily 
describe as solidity, movement, position, and so on. It is 
easy to see now those who lived around the time of Newton came 
to regard the primary qualities as more important, and so more 
real, than the secondary qualities. Even so this suggestion restricts 
science, in effect, to physics, and even the physicist is, in his own 
way, interested in sounds, colours, etc. 

It might now be said that what the physicist is interested in is 
not sounds and colours as such, but the physical phenomena, 
sound- and light-waves, which are the cause of the sounds and 
colours we perceive, and that this is another difference between 
primary and secondary qualities. The latter, unlike the former, 
have an external, physical, cause. In 7.3 I will argue that the 
physical phenomena are not to be thought of as the causes of the 
sounds and colours we perceive but rather as, in a definite sense, 
identical with the sounds and colours we perceive. What we call 
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Wc have, then, four points of difference between primary and 
secondary qualities: 

(t) The secondary qualities are appearance-determined, while 
the primary qualities are not. 

(2) What secondary’ qualities wc perceive depends on what 
senses wc possess, while the primary qualities arc independent of 
the individual senses. 

(3) The primary- qualities, as dimensional properties, arc the 
defining properties of physical objects, while the secondary 
qualities arc not. 

(4) The primary qualities have extensive magnitude, while the 
secondary qualities have intensive magnitude. 

I do not see that anv of these differences warrants our regarding 
the secondary qualities as sense-dependent, or does anything to 
suggest an Idealist or Causal theory interpretation of our percep- 
tion. Wc must beware of the following mistakes: 

(1) The mistake of thinking that because a quality is appearance- 
determined it exists only in so far as an object appears to someone 
to have that quality. Wc might think that because what colour is 
perceived depends on what colour a thing looks, and since v. lat 
colour a thing looks can, among other things, depend on the state 
of the pcrccivcr, it depends on the pcrceivcr that a colour is per- 
ceived. But even if what colour is perceived docs depend to some 
extent, on the pcrccivcr, it doesn’t follow that it dcpcnc s on t c 
pcrccivcr that a colour is perceived, at least, no more t tan 1 
depends on a pcrccivcrwhcthcr anything is pcrcchcd..* gain tie a 
that some colours exist only in so far as they arc pcrccix e ocs no 
mean that all colours do, any’ more than the fact t lat some ^ ag 
gers (or items described as daggers) exist only in so ar as t icy arc 
perceived means that all daggers do. Nor docs the act t in w 
colour wc ascribe to an object depends on wliat co our is p 
ceivcd under certain conditions mean that the object possesses* 
colour only in so far as it is perceived. The fact t lat we c • 
what colour an object really is in terms of how it 00 ’s may * 
us to think that an object cannot be coloured when it is no pc 
ceivcd, for how can it look, e.g. red if it is not being P^ree 
But to say that an object is red is not to say that it now 00 * 
to anyone. It is only to say that it would look red under the 

appropriate conditions. 


• Cf. 6.2. 
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(2) The mistake of passing from 'What is the real colour?’ to 
‘Is it really coloured?’, i.e. of passing from the fact that things can 
and do appear to have different colours in different circumstances, 
and the problem of establishing which of these colours is the real 
colour, to the quite unwarranted conclusion that the object has 
no real colour. A similar mistake might be made with primary 
qualities. 

(3) The mistake of thinking that the secondary qualities are 
‘internal’ objects after the verbs of perception, and so thinking that 
they exist only in so far as there is perception, not to mention the 
mistake of identifying these qualities with types or species of per- 
ception itself. 

(4) The mistake of thinking that since we perceive, conceive 
and know of the secondary qualities we do because we have the 
senses we do, it is only because we have these senses that these 
qualities exist. This is the mistake of thinking that because 
knowledge of x depends ony, v’s existence must also depend on y. 

(а) The mistake of thinking that because the secondary 
qualities are not essential properties of physical objects they are 
not real properties of physical objects. 

(б) The mistake of thinking that because physicists are not 
particularly interested in the secondary qualities as such, the 
secondary qualities do not belong to the physical world in the 
way that the physical phenomena, in which the physicist is 
interested, do. 

(?) The mistake of thinking that the secondary' qualities are 
caused by' those physical phenomena. 

There is more to be said about 1, 6 and 7. We shall be returning 
to these topics in the next two chapters. 

5.2 THE ARGUMENT FROM SENSATIONS 
The argument from sensations is the argument that the things we 
perceive are sensations, and as such exist only when they are 
perceived. Clearly the crucial question is whether we do perceive 
sensations, in any sense from which it follows that they' exist only' 
when perceived. The main source of error here has been the 
multiple ambiguity of the term ‘sensation’. 

Sensation has two ordinary uses. 1 First, we use it to refer to 
one particular kind of perception, perception via the tactual and 

1 Cf. Ryle III. 
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We slip from talk about our perception or sensation, to talk about 
our perceptions and sensations, where as the plural indicates we 
are not talking about the process of perceiving or sensing, but 
about what we are aware of (cf. the similar shift from ‘utterance’ 
in the sense of the act of uttering, to ‘utterance’ in the sense of 
what is uttered). 

We will see that this error, this failure to distinguish perception 
from what is perceived, is more common than one might have 
supposed possible. It was first pointed out by Moore in his Refu- 
tation of Idealism, although this major point of his article is easily 
obscured by its difficult terminology and the confusing use of 
terms like ‘idea’ and ‘sensation’. The argument is clearly stated by 
Stace: 1 ‘If we compare a green sense datum with a blue sense 
datum, we find a common element, namely awareness. The aware- 
ness must be different from the green because awareness also 
exists in the case of awareness of blue, and that awareness, at any 
rate, is not green. Therefore, since green is not the same thing as 
awareness of green, green might exist wthout awareness’. In 
Some Main Problems of Philosophy Moore added two further 
points: (i) It is at least logically possible that the colour I see 
should continue to exist after I see it, but it is not logically possible 
for my seeing to continue to exist when I stop seeing; (2) It is 
logically possible that the colour I see belongs to an external object, 
but it is not logically possible that my seeing belongs to an external 
object. 

These arguments do not show that what is perceived does exist 
independently of being perceived. Moore does not so much refute 
Idealism, as uncover one mistake which might tempt us to think 
that, so far as the things we perceive are concerned, to be is to be 
perceived. What the arguments do show is that what is perceived 
must be distinguished from the perception of it. This means that 
w r e must guard against the confusion between ‘sensation’ in the 
sense of ‘sensing’, and ‘sensation’ in the sense of- ‘sense datum’. 2 

1 I> P. 369, cf' Moore IV, pp. 30-1, p. 44; and Russell I, pp. 41-2. Moore’s 
argument has been challenged by Ducasse (i). See p. 73 above. 

2 Hamlyn I is one example of this confusion. Although the word appears in 
the very title of his book, Hamlyn never explains what he means by ‘sensation’. 
Its coupling with ‘perception’ suggests that he means ‘sensing’, but he talks 
interchangeably (cf. p. 196) about ‘sensation’ and ‘sensationr’. The same thing is 
true of Ryle’s distinction between observation and sensation (I, ch. 7), although 
Ryle admits to misgivings about his use of the ‘official’ sensation terminology. 
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There is a difference between saying that all perception involves 
sensation, where that noun does not usually take a plural, and 
saying that all perception involves having sensations, even though 
both may be true. If we do not distinguish 'All perception in- 
volves sensation (sensing)’ from ‘All perception involves sensa- 
tions (sense data)’, we may find ourselves led from the fact that 
sensing is, in some sense, private, mental and sense-dependent, 
to the conclusion that sense data are private, mental and sense- 
dependent, and hence to the conclusion that sense data are per- 
cepts. It was to avoid this sort of confusion that I preferred to 
speak of ‘sensory awareness’ rather than of ‘sensing’ or ‘sensation’. 

Another error we must guard against is the assimilation of 
visual, auditory and other ‘perceptual’ sensations to bodily sen- 
sations. Their unexplained use of ‘sensation’ makes the theories of 
Berkeley and Mill, for example, more plausible than they would 
otherwise be. If, as is usually held, bodily sensations exist only 
in so far as they are perceived, then it will seem that to say we 
always perceive sensations will be to say that we always perceive 
sense-dependent entities. But clearly perception does not always 
involve sensations in the sense of bodily sensations. Seeing, for 
example, does not involve having sensations in the eyes, or any- 
where else. If we do not distinguish bodily sensations from per- 
ceptual sensations we might take it for granted that perceptual 
sensations exist only when perceived. And once we see the dis- 
tinction, any attempt to argue that perceptual sensations are bodily 
sensations will be grossly implausible. 

Berkeley 1 attempts to argue that perceptual sensations are 
bodily sensations, but much of what he says is scarcely worth dis- 
cussing. He says that tastes and smells arc pleasant and unpleasant, 
pleasing and displeasing, as if it followed from this that they are 
sensations. Even apart from the question of whether all tastes and 
smells are pleasant or unpleasant, and the question of whether to 
say that a taste is pleasant or a smell unpleasant is to say that they 
are identical with pleasantness or unpleasantness, there is the 
point that pleasantness or pleasure are not bodily sensations in the 
first place. The one argument that seems to have any strength is 


The contrast with ‘observation* suggests that by ‘sensation’ he means sensing , 
but he too talks equally about ‘having sensations’. We shall see (11.4) that this 
confusion invalidates Ryle’s argument against sense data theories. 

1 II, First Dialogue. 
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the argument about heat and cold, which is not surprising when 
we remember that heat and cold arc sometimes perceived as 
bodily sensations felt and located within the pcrcciver’s own body. 
But they can also be perceived as sensible qualities belonging to 
external objects; it is possible to feel the heat of an object without 
having a sensation of heat in one’s own body. Someone who has 
been in the cold may feel the heat of the fire with his hands, with- 
out feeling heat in his hands, even with Ins hands continuing to 
feel cold. But Berkeley’s argument is that not just some but all 
heat and cold that we feel arc bodily sensations. He makes two 
points. 

First, he says that to feel intense heat or cold is to feel a pain, 
and pains are, of course, bodily sensations. AVc might want to say 
that heat or cold is the cause of the pain, and not identical with it. 
Berkeley’s answer is that we feel both heat and pain, and yet arc 
aware of but one simple uniform thing, not two distinct tilings, 
which means that the two must be identical. This argument can- 
not work. The fact is that we all know and can feel the difference 
between heat and pain. So if we put our hand in the fire we will feel 
what we know to be heat, or we will feel what we know to be pain, 
or we will feel distinct sensations of both at once, or, most probably, 
we will feel a single sensation compounded of heat and pain. Yet 
the fact that heat and pain might combine to form a distinct 
sensation, different from the individual sensations of heat and pain, 
does nothing to show that the two arc, in the end, identical. 
Similarly the fact that a trumpet and a trombone might combine 
to form a distinct sound, different from the individual sounds of 
trumpet and trombone, does nothing to show that the sounds are, 
in the end, identical. 

Second, Berkeley, asks why we locate heat in the fire when we do 
not locate pain in the knife. There seem to be three important 
reasons for this. First, the pain is not something I feel just because 
the knife happens to be near or even touching me. I feel pain only 
if something is done with the knife — and a different thing will have 
to be done with the knife for every' person who is to feel pain — 
while all that is necessary for me to feel the heat of the fire is that 
I be near it. Second I may well continue to feel the pain even 
though the dagger is thousands of miles away', or even destroyed, 
so, naturally, we do not ascribe the pain to the dagger. To this it 
may be said that I may well continue to feel warmth even though 
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I have gone away from the fire, or even if it has gone out, but then, 
significantly enough, the heat I feel is said not to be the heat of the 
fire but a bodily sensation located in my own body. The heat 
ascribed to the fire, as opposed to heat transferred to my body or the 
air by the fire, cannot be felt if we go away from the fire, or if the 
fire goes out. Third, the intensity of the heat varies as we move 
closer to or further away from the fire, whereas the intensity of 
the pain has nothing to do with the nearness, nature or even 
existence of the knife. 

Professor White has pointed out to me that a pain in my eyes 
caused by a powerful searchlight beam may be like the heat of the 
fire in all these respects, and yet we still ascribe the pain to our- 
selves as a bodily sensation, and do not locate it in the searchlight 
beam. One reply might be that the pain-of-the-searchlight 
example is still not exactly like the heat-of-the-fire example 
because the pain might continue, if only for a short time, after the 
light has been turned off, whereas the heat of the fire is, neces- 
sarily, not felt once we go away from the fire. If we continue to 
feel warmth then, ipso facto, it cannot be the warmth of the fire 
that we then feel. This fact, together with the phenomenological 
similarity between what we feel in the knife case and what wefeel 
in the searchlight case, might explain why we say merely that tire 
searchlight beam is painful, and not that it possesses pain in t le 
way that the fire possesses heat. But even this is not the full story. 
The thing about the fire is that its warmth can be communicated to 
something else, a stone perhaps, and we can feel the warmth of e 
stone without going near the fire. If the searchlight made the tilings 
it illuminated painful, so that we could feel pain when we saw those 
things even after the light had been turned off, then we mig t 
think of pain as a quality of the searchlight beam. 

5.3 BODILY SENSATIONS 

At this point we might leave for a moment the argument between 
the theories of perception, and say something about t e status o 
bodily sensations as objects of perception. Despite t eir name 
bodily sensations are often thought of as having rather a g os y 
air, as being mental or quasi-mental phenomena. This, o course, 
supports the argument from sensations. If it is agree at e 
bodily sensations we perceive are some sort of menta entity it 
may be easier to accept that other things we perceive are menta 
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entities too. So in this section 1 want to consider how bodily 
sensations differ from other perceptual objects. 

The first suggested difference might be that bodily sensations 
are not perceptual objects at all, that unlike tables and chairs, 
sounds and smells, shapes and colours, bodily sensations cannot 
be perceived. Certainly we do not normally talk about perceiving 
bodily sensations, but for that matter we don’t normally talk about 
perceiving sounds and smells either. ‘Perceive’ is ordinarily used, 
if at all, of vision. Nevertheless ‘perceive’ is used by philosophers 
to cover all the various modes of sensor)' awareness so I see no 
reason why we should not talk about perceiving bodily sensations; 
feeling a pain is as like hearing a sound as hearing a sound is like 
tasting a taste. 

However some may object to talk about perceiving bodily sen- 
sations on the grounds that bodily sensations are not objects of 
perception so much as types of perception. The word ‘sensation’, 
in particular the confusion between ‘sensation’ in the sense of 
‘sensing’ and ‘sensation’ in the sense of ‘bodily sensation’, is 
largely to blame here. There is also the fact that feeling a bodily 
sensation involves feeling something in one’s body, which may 
lead us to equate what goes on in us with the perception, to equate 
what I feel in my toe when I kick a stone, with my perception of 
the stone. But what goes on in my toe is not perception; what 
goes on in my toe has to be perceived, felt, as much as the 
stone does. It may also be necessary to point out that, despite 
talk about ‘adverbial’ analyses of perception, to say that some- 
thing exists only in so far as it is perceived, which is some- 
thing most philosophers have wanted to way about bodily sen- 
sations, is not to say that it is a type or way of perceiving. Moore’s 
arguments in the Refutation of Idealism and elsewhere apply to 
our awareness of bodily sensations as much as they do to our 
awareness of colours. 

So if the pain that I feel is to be compared with anything in the 
case of, e.g. seeing a tree, it is with the tree and not the seeing. 
Both the tree and the pain are given a location, are perceived as 
being in a certain place, and we talk of being conscious of, and even 
of paying attention to and coming to notice, the pain just as we 
talk of being conscious of, paying attention to and coming to 
notice the tree. The pain is what I feel just as the tree is what I 
see, and I do not notice the awareness of the pain any more than 
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I notice the awareness of the tree. Bodily sensations, then, are a 
kind of perceptual object, and our question remains: what 
differences arc there between them and other perceptual objects? 

A second suggested difference might be that bodily sensations, 
unlike other perceptual objects, are incorporeal or ghostly. This, 
together with their privacy, is our reason for regarding bodily 
sensations as some form of mental phenomenon. Now when we 
say that mental phenomena, like thoughts or beliefs or thinking or 
perceiving, are incorporeal, we might mean any or all of three 
things: that they cannot be perceived; that they have no physical 
location ; or that they are not solid. Of these only the third is true 
of bodily sensations, but this does not indicate any genuine 
difference between bodily sensations and other perceptual objects. 
Although I do not bump into or fall over pains or itches, the same 
is also true of shadows, sounds and smells. It may be significant 
that philosophers have often, perhaps for this very reason, tended 
to regard sounds and smells and the like as less real than physica 

objects. . 

Next, bodily sensations seem to differ from other perceptual 
objects in that they arc private in the rather special sense of being 
perceptible by one person alone, and in that they are perceived and 
located within the bodies of animate beings only, the o les o 
the beings who feel those sensations. Certainly this is a difference 
between bodily sensations and other perceptual objects, . ut is it a 
necessary difference? It is, presumably, true by e nition iat 
bodily sensations, qua bodily sensations, are fe t an oca e in 
animate bodies, etc., but is it necessarily true that such things as 
pains and kinaesthetic sensations are bodily sensations in ns 
sense? Could pains, kinaesthetic sensations, etc., be lelt ana 
located in inanimate objects? And could pains, kmaest ictic sens 
ations, etc., be public, perceptible by more than one. 

The answer is that they could. We feel pains, etc., on y wn n 
our own bodies because of the nature of the sensor} mec am 
involved, because the network of nerve fibres by means o w 
we feel pains does not extend beyond our own o 1CS - 
argued elsewhere 1 that if we could link our own nervous sy 
with those of other people we could feel the P^ tns > e c -’ a . 
feel, and feel them in their bodies. Similarly if inanimate obje 
contained the appropriate nerve fibres it might be possi e o 

1 III. 
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link our nervous systems with those nerve fibres and so feel pains, 
etc., in those inanimate objects. This would not mean that those 
objects were animate after all, so long as they did not themselves 
feel the sensations we feel in them. So it is not a necessary fact 
that pains, kinaesthetic sensations and the like are private and felt 
and located in animate bodies alone; this is but a consequence of 
our nervous system’s being as it is. The view that bodily sensations 
are necessarily private is due, I think, to a confusion between 
different types of privacy, between saying that something is 
necessarily private in the sense that it (logically) could not belong 
to someone else (‘1-privacy’), and saying that it is private in the 
sense of perceptible by one person alone (‘m-privacy’). Pains are 
private in the logical sense, but this does not mean they are neces- 
sarily m-private. 

The next suggestion is that we cannot be mistaken about the 
bodily sensations we perceive, whereas we can be mistaken about 
other perceptual objects, i.e. can think they are other than they are. 
But surely it is possible to be mistaken about our bodily sensa- 
tions? Take the initiation trick where the unfortunate subject is 
blindfolded and told that he will be branded with the red-hot 
poker he can hear, and smell, being heated for the purpose. A 
piece of ice is pushed into his bare stomach and, naturally enough, 
he screams. There seems a reasonable case for saying he mistakes 
a sensation of cold for one of warmth. To be sure he will probably 
realize the deception almost immediately, but if he dies of fright 
on the spot it seems he will die thinking that he feels a sensation 
of intense heat, or pain, when in fact he does not. Or suppose that 
I have been suffering from a severe, but blessedly intermittent, 
toothache. I get a tingling in my cheek and for a moment, or even 
longer if my attention is elsewhere, I think it is the toothache 
again. And cannot I mistake toothache for headache? Or suppose 
‘somebody has experienced severe pain in the region of his heart. 
On describing the nature of the pain to a doctor, he learns that it is 
the symptom of a serious heart condition. On another occasion 
he gets a different sort of pain in the same place. Is it not conceiv- 
able that, on getting this new sort of pain, he may panic, so that 
at first it feels to him as if it is the old pain again? Again, it is not 
possible, especially if we panic, for a pain to feel to us to be more 
intense than it really is?’. 1 In fact children often make just this 
1 Armstrong II, p. 55. 
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that the recipient notice it. No matter what I do to you if it isn’t 
drastic enough to secure your attention it isn’t drastic enough to 
count as causing you pain. The only cases where we want to talk 
of an unperceived pain, are significantly, cases where our attention 
is diverted. If a man gets badly burnt while helping at a fire he 
maj not notice the pain until the fuss and the flames have died 
down, but there is a case for saying his hand was hurting all the 
time. Even so ordinary language is ambiguous on this point: 
While you were talking I didn’t notice the pain’ suggests that the 
pain continued unnoticed, but at the same time seems equivalent 
to ‘While you were talking the pain stopped’. But even if we are 
to reject the notion of an unfelt pain this is not to reject the notion 
of an unfelt sensation. Cannot there be unfelt itches and tickles? 
Suppose I find myself scratching my leg and realize that it is 
itching , is it not tempting, indeed natural, to say that there was 
an itch there even before I noticed it, that I scratched it because 
it Itched even though I had not yet felt that itch? Or is there any- 
g odd in talk about the various kinaesthetic sensations which 
must hav e occurred in my fingers and wrists as I typed the last 
page, ev en though I did not perceive a single one of them? And do 
wajs perceive the tactual sensations I get whenever I touch 
something: These examples help counter-balance the usual em- 
^ . 13 ° n P a ^ n . s ’ ant ^ suggest that there is, after all, nothing wrong 
wi ^ e notion of an unperceived sensation. An unperceived 
sensation, like an unperceived sea-shell, is something which could 
have been perceived, but for various reasons was not. 

e second factor which leads people to reject the notion of an 
unperceivecl sensation is that old confusion between perception 
an w_ t is perceived. We talk, confusingly, about a feeling of 
strain in a muscle, but the strain is what we feel and not the 
ee . l _ n °’ e aware Qess, of it. So the fact that the awareness lasts 
on y so ong as we feel the strain does not mean that the strain 
lasts only so long as we feel it. 

, a ^ 0u ob we can talk about sensations existing unperceived 
\ aCt j remal j ls that we do not draw a full distinction between 
... t ' n . m ^ re y hallucinatory sensations. W r e could draw such a 
CU °5!. ut ^ e 'r 0 not - Why? Once again there seem to be two 
0ns ' 1131 fact that bodily sensations can be felt only by 
P e ^°. n to ^ ° m belong makes the suggestion that he 
ght i eel a sensation which does not exist, or that he might have 
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a sensation which he does not feel, sound impudent to say the 
least. But once something is known about the physiological 
mechanism by means of which these sensations are produced and 
felt, a way is provided for saying that a person feels a sensation 
which doesn’t exist, or saying that there is a sensation in his body 
which he does not feel. Nevertheless our language and our con- 
cepts preceded this physiological information, so they do not 
allow for a distinction— which physiologists, psychologists and 
philosophers might well want to make use of— between real and 

merely hallucinatory sensations. 

The second reason is that whatever a physiologist may want to 
mean by a bodily sensation, what we mean by a pam or the stretch- 
ing sensation I feel in my elbow as I straighten my arm is not the 
stimulation of nerve ends or anything like that, but something, 
sui generis if you like in the way that colours are sui generis, o t 
sort we perceive normally, but not always or solely, w en t ose 
nerve ends are stimulated. We may even want to say . at w at we 
feel is something which is produced by the stimulation of t ose 
nerve ends, but this way of talking is mislea ng. t mime a 
suggests that sensations are things produced in e min > ' 
raises several difficulties. There is also tire point that produce 
naturally suggests some form of physical causation w e 
physical link between the stimulation of the nerve : ends : 
sensation can be found, if only for the reason at e P ^ 
cannot find the sensation in the way he can fin e 
of the nerve ends. I would prefer to say not that the stimulation 

‘produces’ the sensation but that the sensation is, wo l 

stimulation of the nerve ends, as it appears to t e pe 

the relevant bodily sense. Of course ‘pam doesn 

lation of such and such nerves', for the discovery a scientific' 

are ‘produced’ by, stimulation of nerve ends was a scicnti 

factual, discovery. However, if we are to say that P^ s are ’ in 

effect, the way in which certain physiological phenomena appea 

to us-together with other phenomenologically similar 

such as psycho-somatic pains and pains in p a , 

are virtually saying that pains are appeamnces although not 
necessarily ‘mere appearances’ in the pejorative s ’ ance 

there is something very strange about tie 1 ea 0 t ^ at t j ie 

which appears to no one we find ourselves inc me < oro duce’ 

pain, as opposed to the physiological phenomena which produ 
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it (i.e. present this appearance) has to appear to someone, i.c. 
exists only when felt. 

But now consider the parallel case of sounds. Whatever the 
physicist may want to mean by sound, what we mean is not a cer- 
tain sort of wave motion but something, sui generis if you like in 
the way that colours are sui generis, of the sort we perceive normally, 
but not always or solely, when our ear-drums, etc., are stimulated 
by such wave motion. We may even want to say that what we hear 
is something which is produced by the action of this wave motion 
on. our ears, but this way of talking is misleading. With sounds, 
presumably because they are not private in the way that sensa- 
tions are, we are not so tempted to talk of them as produced ‘in 
the mind’, but nevertheless ‘produce’ naturally suggests some form 
of physical causation, even though no physical link between the 
wave motion and the sound can be found, if only for the reason 
that the physicist cannot find the sound in the way that he can 
find the wave motion. I would prefer to say not that the wave 
motion ‘produces’ the sound but that the sound is nothing but a 
certain sort of wave motion, as it appears to the pcrceiver via the 
sense of hearing. Of course ‘sound’ doesn’t mean ‘such and such a 
wave motion’, for the discovery that sounds are, are ‘produced’ by, 
this wave motion was a scientific, factual, discovery. Now if we are 
to say that sounds are, in effect, the u T ay in which certain physical 
phenomena appear to us — together with other phenomenologically 
similar things, hallucinatory sounds — we are virtually saying that 
sounds are appearances, although not necessarily ‘mere appear- 
ances’ in the pejorative sense. And since there is something very 
strange about the idea of an appearance which appears to no one 
we find ourselves puzzled by such questions as ‘When a tree on a 
deserted island falls down, does it make a sound?’. Interestingly 
enough people are genuinely bemused by this question when they 
would be simply intolerant of the suggestion that the radio stops 
making a noise just because everyone goes out of the room. 

Nevertheless in so far as we are prepared to talk about sounds 
existing unperceived — and of course we are — we should equally 
be prepared to talk about sensations existing unperceived. The 
difference between sensations and sounds is only that sensations 
are always associated with, and felt in, human bodies, so that 
whenever conditions are such that a sensation might be felt, there 
is always someone around to feel it. 
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To sum up: the crucial difference between bodily sensations 
and other perceptual objects is that they are as a matter of fact, 
though not necessarily, perceived and located in animate bodies 
only, and perceived only by the being whose body they are located 
in. These facts explain our inclination to insist, as a conceptual 
point, that bodily sensations exist whenever and only in so far as 
they are perceived, i.e. our tendency not to draw a distinction 
between real and perceived existence as regards bodily sensations. 
It also explains why we regard bodily sensations as appearance- 
determined. 



CHAPTER 6 

THE ARGUMENT FROM ILLUSION 


6.X NON-VERIDICAL PERCEPTION 
Idealism, and to a lesser extent the Causal theory, often appeals 
for support to the facts of what philosophers refer to as ‘appear- 
ance and illusion’. The suggestion is that the occurrence and 
nature of non-veridical perception shows that we perceive nothing 
ut percepts. It also shows us that if seeing is believing it is not 
necessarily knowing, and so it gives rise to such questions as how 
we can know what what we perceive is really like, how we can 
now whether what we perceive really exists, how we can 

now what things are like independent of our perception and so 
on. 


Discussion of these issues .has been confused by a failure to 
stinguish the different ways in which perception can ‘go wrong’. 

° et us begin by distinguishing four different types of non- 
veridical perception: 

(1) I sense something that does not really exist (as with Mac- 
beth’s dagger). 

(2) I sense something that does really exist, but I take it to be 
somet mg else, something else that does not really exist (as when 
1 take a vine to be a snake). 

• ,.^ T Sense SHme thing that does really exist but, objectively, 
1S 1 i erent from what I sense it as being (as when I see a red 
ornate 1 but, through colour-blindness, sense it as grey). 

. . ' se ose something that does really exist, and I sense it as 
Mi 11° ^ ctlve .^ kirt I take it to be what it is not (as when, in the 
, Gr 1 us i° n > I see two lines which are in fact equal, but 
take one to be longer than the other). 

here are some comments to be made about these four cases. 

1 , . W0 P 01I ) ts nee d to be made about this case. First, as I 
guea m 1.2, this is something which can and does happen. We 
must beware of the temptation to define the word ‘perceive’ in 
j ^ Wa ^ * I* b ec °nies logically impossible to perceive what 
„ n exlst > an thus avoid having to discuss hallucinations. We 

hetrv ° W 'lt e c at * 1S move rests > m part, on a failure to distinguish 
between the first two types of non-veridical perception. It would 
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be a misuse of the ordinary verb ‘see’ to say of the man who takes 
vine to be a snake that he saw a snake (we would rather say that he 
‘saw’, i.e. thought he saw, a snake), but it is not a misuse to say 
that Macbeth saw something, something which he described as a 

dagger. . . 

The second point is that it follows from my definition of really 
exists’, i.e. ‘exists independently of our perception of it , and from 
my account of non- veridical perception, that perception of after- 
images and buzzings in the ears is non-veridical perception. This 
is rather odd. It would be preferable to put these things to one side, 
to introduce a third category of, say, ‘a-veridical perception , 
perception where the veridical— non-veridical distinction does 
not apply. But it is rather difficult to provide an adequate definition 
of ‘a-veridical perception’. We might, for example, say iat per 
ception is a-veridical where the item perceived is of a type where 
items of that type are never veridically perceived. But apart rom 
the point that whether perception counts as a-veridical or non- 
veridical will then depend on how we describe what we perceive 
(whether I describe it as an after-image or as a circular brown 
patch), there is the difficulty that hallucinations are never objects 
of veridical perception, which means, on this account, that . p 
ception of hallucinations is a-veridical perception . . 

answer, if not the solution, to the difficulty is simp y 
no strict boundary between non-veridica an a .j? n « « 
ception. And since it is the distinction between yen ca 
veridical perception that we are concerned with let us ignore 

what I would describe myself as perc^ving 
does not really exist, but unlike i I do not perceive any such tin g 
as I describe myself as perceiving. I have argued that . it » 
the scare-quotes use of the perceptual verbs really belongs, for 
am not acquainted with a snake, i.e. do not sen ^ 1 ’ cage of 
that Macbeth was acquainted with his ggen 
thinking that one perceives an a- must be disungmshed from the 
case of thinking that one perceives an x w en in a 
nothing. When I ‘see’ a snake there is something tha Isee,ajme, 
and it is because some perception is invo ve a 
talk about perception, albeit non-veridical 

the lunatic who thinks he sees Napoleon s f Napoleon’s 

him is not seeing something which he mistakes for Napoleons 
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army, he is seeing nothing of the kind at all. Unlike my 'perception 1 
of the snake his ‘perception’ is no more perception than a putative 
judge is a judge. 

(3) There is an important difference between my perceiving a 
red tomato as grey because I am colour blind, and my perceiving 
a grey wall as red because of the light shining upon it. In neither 
case is what I perceive as I perceive it to be, but only in the first 
case does my perception count as non-veridical. If, under the red 
light I saw the real colour of the wall, grey, then I think we would 
S 7 th L at t 7 y . P erce P tlon was Jiow-veridical ! This is the point of the 
adverb objectively’. An object is objectively red if, under the 
existing conditions of observation, it is perceived as red by every- 
°ne w o oes not suffer from some special idiosyncracv such as 
co our ness. And, as in our example, an object may be 
objectively red without being really red. We will come back to the 
question of what it is for an object to be really .r. The point for the 
u- 0 faCt 41131 the I perceive is not the real 

veridical' ° ° doeS n ° 4 mean dlat m Y perception is non- 

- Not ^.‘“jspercepdon-that’, mistakes of judgement about 
- 1 13 perceived ’ c ° unt as non-veridical perception. We saw in 

Inch r perc ? ptl i on - that can go beyond what is perceived, and in 
nJceZT 7 1Stake , dQ ? n . ot invoIve non-veridical perception. If I 
that I ‘q-, 3 >' lne 7 u ake 14 40 136 3 sna ^ e we niay say, ironically, 
k toL, w??’ S 4 1 Percdve 3 sketch by Braque and take 
sav that- t S ‘ 6 C > 1C f SS ° * don,t Bnnk anyone would want to 
non-veridical 3 S ^ by Plcasso ’ or ^ m Y perception was 

tvnes of nn^ P °-? S \ Bnst, the differences between these four 
suggest It 7 Ven J cal P ercep B°n may not be as clear-cut as I 
Sinful 0ft !, n ? dlfficul4 t0 teU which type a particular 
STiki?th^ ? n perception belongs to. Second, we might 

non-veridical perception ktST “ *'1 ^ 1 3 

and ± invnlw P ... m t b e weak sense of ‘perceive’, and 2 

finally it is n non " ven 7 ca ^ perception in the strong sense. And 
Sal L ' PerCCPtI0I1 , aS SUCh Which is veridical « *°»- 
scarecrow in the? 13 ° f partlcula f flings. When I see the 
perceive a vat™ 1 P erce Pd°n is veridical in so far as I 

Et to IITL J T*- f S ? pe ’ 3nd n °n-veridical in so far as I 
take it to be a man. Similarly, Macbeth’s perception of the dagger 
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was non-veridical perception, but his perception of his hand was 
veridical perception. 


6.2 REALITY 

Philosophers have often wanted to distinguish between Reality and 
Appearance or Illusion. These last two labels can be very mis- 
leading. The basic distinction they want to make, I think, is that 
which I drew in 1.2 between ‘real existence’ and perceived exis- 
tence’. Reality consists of whatever exists independently of our 
perception; it has to be distinguished from that which exists only 
in our perception of it. 

This traditional notion of Reality has been sharply ciiticized by 
Austin . 1 It seems to me that his criticism relies mainly on a failure 
to distinguish between two different sense of real . We can dis- 
tinguish between something which is not a real dagger because it 
doesn’t really exist, and something which is not a real dagger 
because it is made of plastic. There is a difference between real, 
in the sense of ‘really existing’, and ‘real’ in the sense of genuine 
(as opposed to ‘counterfeit’, ‘imitation’, ‘pretence , etc.). W ien 
philosophers talk about Reality it is the former sense of ‘real that 
they have in mind, but Austin’s discussion deals on y wit t e 
latter sense. He says, for example, that real is su stantive 

hungry’, in, that the question ‘Is it real or not? must e ac'e 

by an answer ‘A real what}’ if it is to be answered or even un er 
stood (and the answer to ‘A real what?’ determines w at we arc 
asking when we ask ‘Is it real or not?’). But when we as c o i ac 
beth’s dagger whether it was real, the question. A rea w a . is 
quite irrelevent. It makes no difference whether it is a agger or a 
paperknife or a scalpel; the question is whether it, w atever it is, 
really exists. In this sense ‘real’ is not ‘substantive mngry a a 
It might be argued that there is a close, indeed necessary, 
connection between these two senses of ‘real . After p rysica 
objects such as tables and chairs are our paradigm examp es o 
real objects, i.e. external objects, and the argument goes, any ng 
which does not really exist is not a real physica o jec , ' n 
other sense of ‘real’. That is, a dagger which, like Macbeth , 
doesn’t really exist cannot be a real, genuine dagger. e 
an imitation or counterfeit dagger; something w c °? s ’ 
but is not, a dagger, j ust as a decoy duck looks li e, u is 

1 II, Ch. 8. 
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rh-if 1 ' question is, in effect, whether it is true by definition 
™n PhyS '“ ° bj “ B . ar0 cxt " nal objects, end this question is 
£3 T 5 '?""!? Wc «*n that there L be ex- 

fnr w,m^ C ^ | V ' 10 , are noa physical objects — sounds or smells 
obieete V' 7i U f at .°I the reverse? Are hallucinatory physics! 
ob !S ,h PhyS ' ral 0bj ' eCt ’ ° r ar = th '>- ”• more physical 

bddgei * PU “ VC JUdS ' U a j“ d S e - ” s blown-up bridge a 

that^vhw T° hand “ “™ natural 10 «y that Macbeth knew 
Ztdon „ T u T “ ^8“ a " d ”»'■ Say, a breadtnife. His 
“j'j'i! Aetonoal, was not what it was but whether it 

d.Sr C ; ,1 ,f c h ' h r° U ““ a dagger it must be a 
Silv er, ? h ' r ha ” d ' da S8“ a physical objects, and 
be ““'= l '« ! «? ''ell as seen, while this 'dagger' 
sharp nor blunt^ 6 ' Ho "’ could l£ be a dagger when it was neither 
characteristics^ T be U * ed t0 stab or cut > had none of those 
though Alacbeth ° u S ^ nguis h daggers? It begins to look as 
a red f e enut^ T , b \ Wr0ng to «1I it a dagger, as though 

physical object ’ P J ° bj ' Ct m “ 5t bc a real ('“% exisdng) 

saidTaHt^i,,:?' ° f d ! 0bjeCB ot H might be 

sound might be like and t Ek ‘ ,,on ^ eilu > nc . imitation, 

somethin* Ll ' ,11 that ,. th, , s “PPOIs the view that there is 
of ‘real’ But sunn 1 ^ radical distinction between two senses 

sountorldvZr 0 7* ^ inStead ’ ° f ^dividual types of 

red that does not ready exist oTthe^ J*}*™ f real fe enuine ) 
real (genuine! rincn'nrr Zl ,1 ’ ' g ' tbe red °f an after-image, or a 

my ears? ‘Real’ in the 3 ^ r 0t reab y exdst ) e.g. the ringing in 

V H 1 ’ In the sen ® e of reailyZstinf nUine ’ ^ ^ ****** 

(really existing!’ rea ^ (genuine)’ entails ‘real 

truth of Realism ‘All ° r P ysica J °hj e cts, although, assuming the 
might be a tme 'emn (gemdne ) P hysica l ° b Tects really exist’ 
thiL there ^dTe P S, generali2 f 0n - Even Wn Realism I 
might well talk of real eenuiiZT^ C ! rc ^ mstances in which we 
exist. The main reason fZ ’ P hysical ° b jects that do not really 
external objects’ is true bv hZ-Z 8 - t *V* t <Pbysical ob jects are 
by definition, be touched® well aTseef 3t ° bjeCtS 

anythmg that can be touched nr mn ’ ^ 7 1S assumed that 

> more accurately anything that is 
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solid, must really exist. But suppose, as may happen, that a man 
has tactual hallucinations to fit his visual ones. Perhaps, despite his 
hallucinations, he can still be made to pass through the area 
where he feels and sees an object. But suppose that when we try 
to push him through this place we find, to our consternation, that 
although we feel and see nothing there, and can ourselves pass 
through the spot without let or hindrance, he just will not go, that 
his body flattens out as if pushed into something solid and, we 
might add for good measure, is marked with abrasions. Fortunately 
for our conception of the external world such strange things do not 
happen, but they are logically possible, and in so far as there is a 
case here for saying that the man perceives a real, genuine (tangly e 
and solid), physical object which does not really exist— and I think 
there is a case for saying this — so far it is logically possib e oi 
there to be a real, genuine, physical object which does re y 
exist, i.c. so far ‘physical object’ does not entail ‘external object . 
Dream objects may be another case in point: if in my dream see 
and feel and grasp and stab with a dagger, can it not be said that 
the dagger was a real, genuine, dagger, although, of course, not one 


that really existed? . , , . . 

However even if we agree that ‘physical object does not enta 

‘external object’ the fact remains that Macbeth s dagger, for one, 
was not a physical object and, therefore, not a dagger, e ^use 1 
could not be touched, was neither sharp nor unt ’ e c ' , . 

rather surprising, because we still want to say that what Macbeth 
saw was, in some sense, a dagger, and not something else. I think 
it helps to avoid confusion if we follow White in distinguishing 
an identification of what is perceived fiom a ckscnption to 
perceived. ‘Describe’ normally means, m a wide and general sense 
something like ‘say something about', but I think someth g 
be gained by narrowing its sense and contrasting it with identify 
(in the sense of ‘identify as’ rather than the sense of identify 
with’). Roughly speaking to identify something is to ^ay what it : is, 
to assign it to some class or category, to fit it with a a e o ^ 
and to describe it is to say what it is like. Saying ^ a ^ ^ 
certain properties, or that it is like various dungs, s not : sayi g 
what it is, although it may follow from the fact that it has 

properties that it is a thing of a certain sort. Macbeth to 

So we might say although it would be a mistake for Macbetn 

1 I, PP- 


n 
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identify what he sees as a dagger, it is not a mistake to describe it 
as one. What he sees is not, for reasons already considered, a 
dagger, but it is like a dagger, and so ‘A dagger’ is a perfectly 
accurate description of it. Similarly it is quite legitimate for the 
man looking at a picture in a book or on a cinema screen to des- 
cribe what he sees as a horse, even though no such thing can be 
felt, let alone ridden, fed or shod. Even so I am a little unhappy 
about calling these ‘descriptions’, even in White’s sense. ‘It is a 
looks more like an identification than a description. If to 
describe is to say what the thing is like perhaps we should rather 
say It is like a dagger’, just as we could also describe it as ‘like a 
readknife, on the grounds that daggers are like breadknives. 
Indeed why do we accept ‘It is a dagger’ and not ‘It is a bread- 
e when what Macbeth saw was (identification) neither but was 
ike (description) both? The answer seems to be that within a 
certain range or context, i.e. speaking in terms of hallucinations, 
we can identify what Macbeth saw as a dagger, just as, speaking in 
terms o pictures, we can identify what the man in the cinema sees 
as a orse. These are what we might call ‘context-bound’ identifi- 
cations. t is a dagger’ would be false if it were a straight-forward 
identification, but as a context-bound identification, an identifi- 
cation o the sort of hallucination Macbeth saw', it is correct. I 
ttunk it is misleading to call ‘It is a dagger’ a description, for it 

seems undeniably to say what what is seen is, and not merely 
•what it is like. 


" nen we sa y of something that, in the sense which is of 
speaai interest to philosophers, it is really red, or loud, or heavy, 
V '. e mea ? * s fkaf it is red, loud or heavy, as opposed to merely 
ppearmg re , loud or heavy. The qualities we perceive when we 
6 a C l ua ^^ es which that thing appears to have, 

J 6 ' ei \ different fr° m fhe qualities which the object actually 
\vh; S ff SSeS> 1 C , < ^ Ua ^ t ' es we asoribe to the object. A thing which is 
a snnn^-K' 0 !? " ^ ’, a t *ri n § which is round may look elliptical; 
what H C - 1S 0l jri may sound soft; and so on. The question is: 
a™ , WhlCh ° f 111656 ri uali ries is the real quality, the 

item itself? 0 ^ 6 ° nS ’ ^ ° Pposed to appearing to belong, to the 


n t help to say that the real qualities are those which the 
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object has independently of our perception of it, for we would 
still have to discover what qualities it has when we are not per- 
ceiving it. Nor will it do to say that the real quality is the quality 
that everyone, or most people, perceives when they perceive the 
object. We have seen (6.1) that an object can appear e.g. red to 
everyone, because of the presence of a red light, without really 
being red. This is why I distinguish calling something ‘really’ red, 
from calling it ‘objectively red’. Nevertheless it seems that what 
counts as the real quality of the object will have to be explained in 
terms of what is perceived under certain conditions. The appear- 
ance of a thing and the qualities we perceive can vary according 
to the conditions under which that thing is perceived, and these 
conditions are of two kinds: those that would affect any perceiver 
and those that affect only the individual. So we may expect the 
real qualities of the thing to be defined in terms of what wdl be 
perceived given certain environmental conditions and a certain 
state of the perceiver. This can be done by reference to ‘standard 
conditions’ and ‘normal perceivers’, the real colour of an object, for 
example, being defined as the colour seen by a normal percipient 
under standard conditions, i.e. in broad daylight. 1 . 

This is sometimes described as a ‘conventionalist account, the 
suggestion being that it is just a matter of convention which of 
the various colours we see we pick on as the real co our 0 an 0 
and this might suggest in turn that it is just a matter of convention, 
rather than of objective fact, that we talk of things as reaUy «»l- 
oured at all. But it is hardly a matter of convention that the 

1 It has often been argued (e.g. Price I, p. Ayer V 1 , PP- ^8-9) thi s 
definition is circular because ‘standard conditions and 10 ™ 1 .“ £ 

themselves defined in terms of perceiving the rea 1 , , conditions would 

certainly not the natural way to define these 

most naturally be thought of as those under wb ' Question are almost 

(or, perhaps, those which obtain where objects o e Gel which is 

invariably to be found. This would mean that Austin s fish (II, p. ■ “ 

vividly multi-coloured at a depth of a thousan ee ,; t because 

in sunlight is really multi-coloured, rather than really greyish white, because 

that is how it appears of m one whose perceptuable 

perceiver would most naturally oe tnougn t u „ c . simificantlv 

apparatus is if not precisely r the i same from what most other 
different as to cause ^ ‘ rfven thS Snt of standard conditions and normal 

people perceive them to be. Given this a lhi it nat urally follows that 

perceivers, and the above definition or re q __ r -_: v ^ r o n o t hev reallv are. 
under standard conditions things appear to norm P specified without 

But since standard conditions and normtd perceivers 
reference to real qualities this does not invo ve any 
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standard conditions for the observation of colours, for example, 
are that it be daylight, that there be no interfering sources of light, 
no coloured objects between the perceiver and the thing to which 
the colour is ascribed, and so on. If we ordinarily saw things 
under ten fathoms of salt water then no doubt we would think of 
them as being, different colours from what we now think of them 
as eing, but it is not a matter of convention that we do most of 

our perceiving under daylight, rather than under ten fathoms of 
salt water. 

Even so the fact remains that it is a sort of an accident that we 
normally see things in daylight, without interfering sources of 
lght, etc., and so it is a sort of an accident that we say that roses 
are re rather than some other colour which they might appear to 
have under other conditions of observations . 1 If we all lived in a 

atomc ca ^ e onl y b y sodium lights we would naturally ascribe 
amerent colours to objects from those we ascribe now. Then if we 
came out into the daylight we would be faced with the choice of 
saying at t ese red and orange objects appeared many new and 
m co ours under these new, special, conditions of observation, 
o saymg that the objects were really these vivid colours and 
on y appeare red and orange under our old, special, conditions 
”, servatl0n - And, significantly, which we would say would de- 
? n Y, et er cave turned out to be but one small part of 
illurrvin .v* ^ wor d w bich did not have this special (sodium light) 
to he t4, 10n ’ 0r 'Aether the illumination by daylight turned out 
tv D e of 'H exc . e P tl . on rat her than the rule. In other words which 

thefr tn . i natl0n , We r6gard as standard . a * showing tilings in 
true colours, depends on which type of illumination is the 

the observation ^of ^colrn ar ^ Ue< ^ t ^ lat w hat constitutes standard conditions for 
matter. He suggests that ' S . n °j e y en ln . *his limited sense, a conventional 
those that are the best fnr ,. s j? nda . ri j conditions are not the most common but 
be so. Stamp collectors !s ‘ n 5 u ishmg different colours. But this can hardly 
the colours of stamDs ( 1^7 U , t f a "y io et 1’Sht to bring out slight differences in 
conditions for the oh«„ m ? 1<llns accoun t this should mean that the standard 
which means, in turn rW *i? ° co ' ours should include ultra-violet light, 
rather that the use of ultra-Vi ° r, tS are reall y shades of violet ! The truth is 
are indistinguishable in 1 . can ' ea ^ u s to say that two objects which 

or any other device, can do , are \ n ^ act different colours or shades, but it, 

of what is seen under davlivht °&r S ° 3S “ ^ oes not conflict with the account 
we will say that the ultra-vinier , C . er a ’ *f the two objects are green in daylight 
green, even though the coin,, 18ht s "°'vs that they are different shades of 
shades of violet, rs seen under the ultra-violet light are different 
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most common. But this ‘relativity’ of real colours should not 
tempt us to doubt whether objects are really coloured at all. Is it 
really red?’ is quite a different question from ‘Is it really coloured? 

This definition of real qualities by reference to standard con- 
ditions and normal perceivers can be given for temperature, taste, 
smell, sound, and texture as well as for colour. That is, it can be 
given for those qualities which are ‘appearance-determined 
(cf. 5.1). What colour a colour is is determined by how it appears, 
and similarly what colour an object is is determined by ow it 
appears under certain conditions. But shape, size, etc., are no 
appearance-determined qualities, and what shape or size an 
object really is is not determined by how it appears. Rather it is 
determined by the use of measuring instruments, such as rulers 
and protractors. In fact the account we have given, in terms 0 
how things appear under standard conditions to normal perceivers, 

cannot apply to non-appearance-determined qualities if only for 

the reason that with such qualities it is possible for the object to 
appear to have two different, incompatible, qualities at the same 
time. The moon looks the size of a sixpence, but also looks th 
size of a half-crown; the tilted penny looks elliptical l, bi ut als 
looks circular. It is tempting to suggest that all we need do 
specify further the conditions under whic t e o j 
perceived, e.g. to include the condition that the : objec t must be 
held at right-angles to the line of vision, m which case it will not 
appear elliptical at all. One objection is that this 
counts as a ‘standard condition’ in the sense of one which .p£» 
when most people do most of their perceiving, and so at may seem 
that this addition is purely arbitrary, making the F^qr-be ?! 
circular a conventional matter in the strongest P os ^ bl . e S ^- C( : tioi ; 
simply a matter of what we prefer to say.* But the maim objectmn 

is that this condition works for only a small 

things of the kind philosophers tend to res 1C p ro fessor Ayer 
Suppose I am set to discover the real shape of Profe jorAyer. 

Is it really suggested that I hold him at rig " ang j t j lese 

vision and so by noticing what shape he appear ‘“”1“ 
conditions, ascertain his real shape? Unlike e p counts as 
Ayer is not a flat object, so it is not even obvious what counts as 

holding him at right-angles to the line of vision. 

The obvious truth of the matter is that the real shape of an object 

i Zeidins I, § 2-3 shows this to be a mistake. 
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—and even more obviously its real size, for under what conditions 
oes an object look its real size? — is established not by how it 
ooks, but by measurement. Of course perception will be involved 
in trying to. discover the results of such measurement, so in a 
sense in which any tiring discovered via perception involves dis- 
covering how things appear, discovering the real shape of an object 
involves discovering how it appears. But its real shape is not a 

matter of how it appears under certain conditions in the way that 
its real colour is. 

As well as the question of what colour, shape, etc., an object is 
there is also the question of whether it is really coloured, really 
possesses a shape, etc. It would seem that just as to say that a 
soun is real is to say that it can exist without being heard, so to 

S 'h'i at \° l 60 .* 5 are reall y coloured, in the sense that interests 
p osop .ers, is to say that those objects possess colours whether 
we perceive them or not, i.e. that their being coloured is a matter 
:e mde P ende nt of our perception of them. Nevertheless the 
a e colours we see and ascribe to objects depend, in 
■ • °*f S wa } s > u P°n conditions of observation, may suggest that 
jec are not really coloured in this sense. There seem to be 

a rrP^V e f° n i f0r insistb g that they are. First, so long as we 
nerrciJ 1 • e ?r. 1St !^ e0I 7 Pe rce Pti°n according to which what we 
to « P mrJ S ,u C °,J ect itself it seems unwarrantably strange to try 
If we irlrw ^ c ° T ° ur ^ rom that which is, or appears to be, coloured, 
■to whirVi a ocbean Percept theory of perception according 
of Dictnre' V a we P erce i lve i s n ot the object but a percept, a sort 
that the ’ °i C J ect then we coiild say, with reasonable comfort, 

Scturtd f6atUre ° f ** the object as 

is perceived ^ tt. e object itself. But once it is agreed that what 

about saying'di^when 0 1 ^ “ , Somethin S ver y stran S e 

reallv there h , n ^ see a ooionted surface the surface is 

Se coW and 'Sh COl T iS n0t F ° r in ^eing the surface I see 

second reas™ f^i? SI “?^ e had n ° Colour 1 couId not see The 
dependina on 'th ^ a . tbou g b the colours one sees may vary 
colours afe conn^! , COnd j tlons of observation, these different 
the object Alth ^ h ^ Vltb the c °iour that is actually ascribed to 

determined by what colour I 1 S “ 1S .’ amon £ other things, 
of the object helm Her ° bject reall y is. So since the colour 

object helps determine what colour we see when we look 
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at it, it is natural to say that the object is that colour even when 
that is not the colour we see ; and so to say that that colour really 
exists, is a feature of the world independent of our perception 
of it. 


6.3 APPEARANCE 

The topic of appearance, and through it the topic of sense data, 
can be made very confusing by a failure to distinguish two possible 
senses of the verbs ‘appear’, ‘look’, ‘sound , etc . 1 I shall call the 
first the ‘resemblance’ sense. To say that something appears, 
looks, etc., y in this sense is, roughly, to say that, as it is perceived 
to be, it resembles a y thing, something which is y. When we say 
of the famous tilted penny that it appears, or more idiomatical y 
looks, elliptical we mean, roughly, that it resembles such things as 
are elliptical. We can also say that the tilted penny looks circular 
because, of course, it resembles a circular object, one hel at an 
angle to the line of vision. But this would not be the natural thing 
to say. The natural thing to say is not that it resembles a circular 
thing but that it is a circular thing. It is worth pointing out t la 
‘It appears elliptical’, ‘It looks red’, etc., mean, in this sense, t 
resembles such things as are elliptical’, ‘It resembles such things 
as are red’. ‘It looks red’ does not mean ‘It resembles tomatoes and 
phone boxes’ for it is not a necessary fact that tomatoes and phone 
boxes are red. Indeed to say ‘It looks red is not to say t lat any n £ 
is red, for it does not follow from this that there ** re * e * n ^| 
All that is meant is that this is like what a re t mg wou 


I shall call the second sense of ‘appears’, etc., the ‘judgement 
sense. To say that something appears, looks, etc., y m 1S ® e ® 
is, roughly, to say that the speaker thinks, or is me me , o 1 » 

that it is y. If I say ‘It appears heavy’ or ‘It looks like ram I nug 
mean that it resembles a heavy object (or perhaps a e \ 
are struggling with it resembles die way you wou s ru gg , 
a heavy object) or that the marks on the win ow res em 
made by rain. But it is more likely that I mean that I think it ^wiU 
turn out to be heavy or I think it will rain. It appears , > 

etc., characteristically have this sense when t e 1 is 


1 1 am here concerned with ‘appear’ in the sense that^is i(1 <he 

perception. ‘Appear* is not always used in th 
newspaper*, ‘He appeared before the Magistrates ou 
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noun, does not refer to any particular object. 'It appears that I 
am mistaken’, ‘It looks as if they’ve won’, ‘It sounds as if they’re 
out can hardly be met with the question ‘What does?’ 

IS ’ 1 * hmk ’ quite clear that these verbs do have both these 
senses. Whisky boles like water’, ‘The soprano saxophone sounds 
like an oboe The penny looks elliptical’ (when I know quite well 
that it is not) He looks like my father’ (when I can see quite well 
at he « not) use ‘looks’ and ‘sounds’ in their resemblance, and 
o their judgement, sense as clearly as ‘It looks as if they’ve won’ 

nn/i J.° UndS "I 1 , they ’ rC ° Ut ’ USe t!lem in their judgement, and 
not their resemblance, sense. 

H is important to keep these senses distinct but it may be 
2 e U d yi T 0rtant , t0 reali2e that these verbs are not always 

ir?T y : n r sense rather than the ° ther - Man y 

looks heav y; can be interpreted in either of the 
there i/no ** •* mak f s no dl fference which way we interpret it, 

NevenhelessT m T*? 8 ^ h be 0ne rather 111311 the other, 
sometimes nrM, oken hs worth our while to draw a strict, if 
shift from n * me between tb e two senses, and so avoid the 

Z iuZZ T ™ tG an0tber - For ’ as we wU1 see > * * only when 
appearance of 'Solved that statements about the look or 

appearance of something are incorrigible. 

a thin? baVC ln common is that statements about how 

sayin At !L ” ess entially non-committal. The point of 

onesdf to aE fS 7 ° r ‘ ft l0 ° ks red ' is t0 avoid committing 

thi nk that we sC? T° What k reaU y is - This has led some ‘o 
doubt as to what th* t u° n y US , S S . Ucl1 Judgements when we are in 
as it appears to be * T 1S ’ ° r wbere we know that it is not 

is Ahen them is f 2?* the P ° int is that if on e knows that X 
oneself to the weakeAkhm^hat , m ‘ sleading about restrictin g 
is something odd andll!! u ° r appearS * j USt as th ere 
members of the Houses of if r § ab ° Ut 3 s , tatement llke <Some 
oddness and misleadingness dots^ En f lsh ’- But th J s 
mistaken or illegitimate- it t hat the statement 1S 

appears y’ naturally suggests timt thA^ T 63 ™,^ 1 md 

in fact not v h/J u , he s P eak er isn’t sure, or that X is, 

doesn’t mean this After^lA appears ’ is non-committal, but it 
sive and it looSvS SUC . ht 33 - P en- 

, ot J ust a musician, he even looks like 

Grice X argues in detail against this. 
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one’. The two senses are also related in that if a thing appears 
(resemblance sense) y then a perceiver who does not know any 
better, who does not have any other information to go on, will 
naturally be inclined to judge that it is y, to say that it appears 
(judgement sense) y. 

‘Seems’, on the other hand, is used only in the judgement sense. 
It may be because a thing looks (resemblance sense) elliptical that 
I say that it seems elliptical, but what I mean by the latter is not 
that it resembles elliptical things but that I am inclined to judge 
that it is elliptical. If I know or can see clearly that it is not elliptical 
then I should not say that it seems elliptical, but only that it looks 
elliptical. We do not say ‘Whisky seems like water’ or ‘He seems 
like my father’ (unless we mean that we think the whisky is like 
water, that he is like my father) as we do say ‘Whisky looks like 
water’ or ‘He looks like my father’, and we do not talk about 
‘seemings’ as we do talk about ‘appearances’. 

The noun ‘appearance’, then, naturally goes with ‘appears’ in 
the resemblance sense. There might be cases where ‘appearance’ 
has a sense connected with the judgement sense (‘keeping up 
appearances’, perhaps, or ‘He gave the appearance of being 
satisfied’) but on the whole it naturally goes with talk about the 
look, sound, taste, smell or feel of tilings, where we have in mind 
not so much what we think those things are like as what they 
actually are like, i.e. what they resemble. Notice that this is not to 
say that a thing’s appearance is what it looks, sounds, etc., like. 
The white object that looks blue through blue glass is blue in 
appearance, not white in appearance, even though it looks like a 
white object (as seen through blue glass). If I say of a cloud that 
it looks like a whale I do not mean that it is a whale in appearance 
or that it has a whale appearance, I mean that it is like a whale in 
appearance, that it has a whale-like appearance. 

Finally the sense of ‘appears’ which we used in explaining what 
it is for a quality to be ‘appearance-determined’ was, of course, the 
resemblance sense. 


6.4 ILLUSION 

Appearance, hallucination, illusion, delusion, non-veridical per- 
ception — philosophers have often tended to use these terms inter- 
changeably. It is perhaps the chief merit of Austin’s Sense and 
Sensibilia to point out that these things are not equivalent and that 
D* 
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it is only if we do not distinguish them that certain arguments— 

£ 2S SS Jt" 1 seem plausible - We havc - then > 

One feature of sensory illusion* is that the thing perceived 
appears other than it really is, but this cannot be the whole story 

■ f cd ,f enny appears other ^ h rcall y is without us 

diata^vS “ lIh f IOn - A second condition for illusion is 
what it k ;‘ S a°° What lt: “ not > ^ object must also not look 
Tn , a USUn S CXample the ‘beadless woman 1 constitutes 

but Iko°it d CCaUSe u° eS k lQ ° k “ thou S h s he has no head, 

It ? bi d rr l00k f th0Ugh * is a WOman with her head in a 
black bag standing m front of a black screen. Nevertheless a 

white vefw Seen . t , hr ° Ugh blue S lass ^oks blue and does not look 
w^ t0 ^ th3t an illusion *her. Perhaps 
mces l^rVl n" 01 ^? ^ "' e actuall y be misled by appear- 
LveTi nn n0t m° thC ‘ headleSS woman’ and the Muller- 

ffi£rxsr m sions even when wc kn ° w fui1 wdi that 

othen A n d^n S f S T VOman - ! hat .° ne Iine If n ot longer than the 
blue I don’t th' L ^ ™ 1S ed * nt0 linking that the object is 
blue £ WC D W ° uld cad seeing the white object tliough 

SKr^ PCrhapS shouId be some- 

that the object is not W2y ° f telIi og. from present perception, 

the white oh.Vr-^R l 1 ‘ appears t0 be. After all when I look at 
is one wav of tente™ 1 ^ b US glaSS ? ver y ddn g looks blue and this 
not blue as it an 8 ’ ° r T CaSt com mg t0 think, that the object is 
Sr t0 , be ’ and even What coIour the object really 
of the stick in w t i Certain hesitancy about the example 

I Z sZtesTedT?^ ° 0kS b£nt - IS ^s - illusion or not? 
on whethSlt ^ condition is correct then the answer depends 

to how the stick look ^ °u Wat , er ’ which makes other differences 
that the stick is nnt h’ 1S °. Ugbt °f 33 providing a way of telling 
no t we t2k of 2 25 * 1 appears t0 be. Perhaps whether or 

with the particular phenomenon 01 " W ** dividual is 

from what it ready fr °“ 3 thin g’ s appearing different 

constitute an Ulusfon Nor app< T lrmg eIli P itic al does not 

an musion. Nor does all illusion involve non-veridical 

this has nothing to do ^ of being mistaken where 

these senses are closely connected ‘ under an illusion’) although 
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perception; the Muller-Lyer illusion involves non-veridical per- 
ception only if I am actually misled by appearances into thinking 
that one line is longer than the other. Nor, for that matter, are all 
cases of a thing’s appearing other than it is cases of non-veridical 
perception; my perception of the white object through blue glass 
is only non-veridical if, once again, I am actually misled by 
appearances into thinking that it is elliptical. And, of course, 
illusion is quite different from hallucination. Macbeth did not 
sutler an illusion nor does the man who sees the headless woman 
suffer a hallucination. 

Delusion, too, is different from all these tilings. The penny s 
appearing elliptical, or the illusion of the headless woman, do not 
constitute delusion. Unlike illusion delusion necessarily involves 
mistake, and, as Austin says , 1 it is restricted not just to cases where 
we are mistaken but to cases where something has gone radically 
wrong. I would myself be inclined to speak of delusion only in 
those cases where a man mistakenly thinks he is perceiving some- 
thing, not just in the mild sense of perceiving something which he 
thinks is something else, but in the much more extreme sense of 
thinking he perceives something when he perceives no such thing 
at all. 

Why have philosophers always tended to run these different 
things together? The main source of confusion is, I think, the fact 
that ‘appears’ has those two different senses. The fact that some- 
thing appears (resemblance sense) to be other titan it is is taken to 
mean that it appears (judgement sense) other titan it is, which 
means that the perceiver takes it to be what it is not. Thus the 
fact that something appears other than it is is thought of as 
involving delusion and illusion (in the sense of making a mistake), 
and as making the perception non-veridical. And once we identify 
non-veridical perception with having hallucinations the confusion 

is complete. _ 

One final comment: this discussion of reality, appearance and 
illusion has, throughout, been carried on with Realist assumptions. 
If the Idealist, in particular, wants to make use of these notions he 
may have to give them a rather different sense from that lave 
claimed for them. My justification for restricting myself to the 
Realist interpretation is that ordinary language, from which these 
terms are borrowed and in which their philosophical uses are 

1 II, p. 23. 
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grounded, is inescapably Realist. If Realism is rejected then these 
ordinary notions will have to be altered. 

6.5 THREE ARGUMENTS 

We come, at last, to the argument from ‘illusion*, the argument 
most commonly invoked in the attempt to show that what we 
perceive are not, as the Realist claims, external objects but sense- 
dependent percepts. In view of the confusions between halluci- 
nation and illusion and appearance and delusion and non-veridical 
perception it is not surprising that this heading ‘The Argument 
from Illusion’ should cover more than one argument. I want to 
discuss three lines of argument which I will call ‘The Argument 
from Hallucination’, ‘The Argument from Appearance’ and ‘The 
Argument from Qualitative Similarity’. 

The argument from hallucination is quite simple. It appeals to 
the fact that people sometimes perceive things which do not really 
exist and concludes that ‘Naive’ Realism must, therefore, be false. 
Though some sense data may be parts of the surfaces of objects, 
some certainly are not. So Naive Realism is, after all, still false’. 1 
If Naive Realism is supposed to maintain that all perception is 
perception of external objects then not only is it obviously false, 
but also it is much more naive than any common sense theory of 
perception. Common sense Realism (‘Direct’ Realism, if you prefer) 
is the theory that not all perception is perception of percepts, that 
most perception (including all veridical perception) is perception 
of external objects. 

r ^ e ar g u ment from hallucination may be linked to the argument 
from appearance via the troublesome case of double-vision. What 
oes a man with double- vision see two of? Obviously not the 
external object, for there is only one of them, so it must be some- 
mg else that he sees, a percept existing only in so far as he per- 
ceives it. But this question is ‘a trick question, committing the 
acy o Many Questions. It assumes that he sees two of some- 
thing when he does not— he sees one thing looking double’. 2 The 
simp e fact is that, under certain conditions, things can and do 
00 ouble or, if you like, we can and do see the same thing 
twice. And even if we want to say that one, or both, of the images 
exists o y in our perception of it this does nothing to prove that 
everything we perceive is sense-dependent. 

1 Price I, p. 63. 


2 Hirst I, p. 49. 
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This leads us to the much more common phenomenon that 
things can, and in a way usually do, look different from what they 
really are. It is on this fact that the argument from appearance 
relies. We have seen that a white object can look blue and a cir- 
cular penny elliptical, although two points need to be remembered, 
first that if a thing looks or appears different from what it really is 
this does not necessarily mean, except where appearance-deter- 
mined qualities are concerned, that it cannot at the same time 
look or appear as it really is (the penny may look both elliptical 
and circular) ; and second that a thing looks or appears such and 
such does not necessarily mean that the perceiver notices that it 
looks or appears such and such — most of the coins I see 00 , in 
the appropriate sense, elliptical, but it is seldom that I notice this. 

The argument from appearance can be stated. 

(1) This penny is circular. 

(2) What I perceive is elliptical. 

(3) Therefore what I perceive cannot be the penny and must be 


something else. , . . 

The argument is also, perhaps more frequently, stated in the 

form that since what different people perceive is different (to 
penny is elliptical for one, circular for another) they cannot be 
perceiving the same thing. In each case the argument is va 1 
the second premiss is obviously false or else egs t le ques ion 
For the Realist it is simply incorrect to say that what I perceiv 
elliptical. The truth is that it looks or appears elliptical, a 
contradiction is involved in saying that sometlung looks elliptical 
but is circular. Indeed if it didn’t look elliptical in this way it could 


It is quite astonishing how often reputable philosophers fro 
Berkeley to Ayer have confused ‘looks’ with ‘is m dus way Two 
factors explain this simple and obvious mistake. The : first t is 
tendency to reify appearances, to take it for granted Aat what is 
perceived is not the thing, which looks el lpuca , u 
ance, which is elliptical. Of course to assume this thatweseeim 
the circular penny but an elliptical some ng e se, . 

beg the question. The second factor is the use of th ^ ex P ressl0 £ 
‘what is perceived’ which may refer either to the object^aMs 

perceived or the quality that is perceive . en 

object through blue glass the object I perceive is wkte but Mta 

colour I perceive is blue. It is easy to slip from saying that what 
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I perceive (the colour) is blue to saying that what I perceive (the 
object) is blue. But the object is not blue; it merely looks blue. 

It is worth adding that the fact that the colour I see is not the 
colour of the object does not mean that I cannot be seeing the 
object. Using the distinction between identification and description 
(6.2) \ve can say that although £ A blue wall' is a perfectly accurate 
description of what is perceived it would be incorrect as an identi- 
fication. We can even say ‘This red wall is a white wall' without 
contradiction, so long as the former phrase is a description and the 
latter an identification of what we perceive. Or we might point 
out that in the sense in which ‘I perceive a red wall’ is true it is 
quite compatible with ‘I perceive a white wall’, in the sense in 
which it is true. This very example brings out that there is nothing 
odd in the fact of a tiling’s being perceived as different from what it 
really is, and that there is no contradiction between ‘The external 
object which is perceived by me is white’ and ‘I perceive the 
external object as being red\ 

Our rather cavalier habit of joining identifications and descrip- 
tions together can be a major source of confusion. ‘The sheep 
was nothing but a white dot on the hillside’ or ‘The boat became 
a black speck on the horizon’ can seem absurd. Of course the 
sheep was more than a white dot; obviously the boat was not 
ans orme into a black speck. What we mean is that from the 
particular point of view the sheep appeared to be, looked like, a 
• t te I 1 ? 1 ’ that th . e boat to look like a black speck, and there 
‘TW- a ^ about these remarks. Again when we say 

That dot on the hdlside is a sheep’ or ‘That speck on the horizon 

. a 1 ' 1 '',p, are j, ent ifying the dot or speck as {not with) a sheep 

fication* ' f ? d0t . and <That s P eck ’ are descriptions, not idcnti- 
„ r° " we perceive, they are descriptions of what we 

perceive from this point of view. 

th , haVe ar g ument which contains the basic truth in 

uVeXSS from fusion, the argument from qualita- 

the arcn ” ^ f S ar g ument °hen depends in a confusing way on 
wr a “ r0n l, apP “’ 33 when * is a ^ed that as I 
What 1 See chan § es continuously in shape 
the tahlp U T n ° n f 0336 1S t ^ le sba P e I perceive the real shape of 

it must L ,°k “ Wh3t 1 P erceive cannot be the table; 

chanpe in x l°?T ^ ? S6 ’ a Pc^P 1 - Since there is no dramatic 
g v at I perceive as I move around the table it seems im- 
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plausible to suggest that what I perceive on one occasion really 
exists, while what I perceive on all other occasions is a sense- 
dependent percept. In this common formulation the argument is 
easily avoided by pointing out that it is false to say that I perceive 
different things from these different points of view. The truth is 
that I perceive one thing which happens to look different, depend- 
ing on my position. 

If this argument is to be given a decent run for its money it must 
be stated not with reference to the fact that things can and do look 
different from moment to moment and place to place, but by 
reference to hallucinations and the like: 

(1) All the things we perceive via a particular sense-modality 
are qualitatively alike. 

(2) So it seems natural and preferable to say that all the things 
we perceive are of the same ontological type. 

(3) But some of the things we perceive, e.g. hallucinations or 
after-images, are sense-dependent percepts. 

(4) So it seems natural and preferable to say that all the things 
we perceive are sense-dependent percepts. 

One way of attacking this argument might be to point out that 
when what is perceived does not really exist it usually is noticeably 
different from what we perceive when it does really exist. Hallu- 
cinations and after-images are not exactly like ordinary tables and 
chairs. However all that the argument needs is the logical possi- 
bility that things with perceived existence can be qualitatively in- 
distinguishable from that which really exists. That is, there is no 
essential qualitative difference, so far as our perception on any 
particular occasion goes, between the external objects and the 
percepts we perceive. This raises the epistemological problem of 
how we know whether what we perceive really exists, but it does 
nothing to show that we cannot know this, let alone prove that what 
we perceive does not really exist. Perhaps one source of error here 
is the common assumption that perceiving is a form of knowing 
(cf. 1 1.5). Given this it is easy to say that since we can perceive 
something without knowing whether it really exists, it follows 
that what is perceived does not really exist. 

However the main point of the argument from qualitative 
similarity is that it presents us with an alternative. We can either 
allow that things that are, or at any rate could be, qualitatively 
alike are nevertheless ontologically distinct, or agree that we never 
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perceive external objects, that we always perceive percepts. There 
seems no special reason for adopting the second alternative, 
which is made attractive mainly by exaggerating the number 
of occasions when we would naturally say that what we perceive 
exists only in so far as it is perceived, i.e. by suggesting that 
whenever what we perceive looks different from what it really is 
we must be perceiving something which exists only in so far as it 
is perceived. The argument from qualitative similarity is not con- 
clusive, but it may be an influencing factor when we come to 
choose between the theories. In so far as we want to agree that 
things that are qualitatively alike will also be ontologically alike so 
far we will be inclined — although not forced — towards a percept 
theory of perception. 



CHAPTER 7 

THE ARGUMENTS FROM SCIENCE 


7.I THE CAUSAL ARGUMENT 

The Causal theory has always derived most of its support from the 
facts of physics and physiology. These facts give rise to two rather 
different arguments which I will distinguish as The Causal 
Argument’ and ‘The Argument from Physics’. I begin with the 
former. 

Investigation has shown that when we perceive things com- 
plicated and often quite lengthy chains of causally connected 
events are involved. Seeing an external object involves light-waves 
of various frequencies being reflected by the object and impinging 
on the retina, changes occurring in the rods and cones of the retina, 
an electrical impulse being passed along the optic nerve to t e 
optic centres of the brain, and the consequent stimulation of those 
centres. It is tempting to think of the seeing as a further causal 
consequence of these goings-on, as, perhaps, something pro uce 
in the mind by the stimulation of the optic centres, of the brain. 
And this, in turn, is taken to show that what we perceive is not, 
as wejrught think, the object itself, but rather an e ect o various 
processes involving the object. I t is n okalways^hej t a . .is e ec 
is a picture resembling or reproducing the external object, indeed 
tKTpoinFof the argument from physics is that it does not. Rat er 
this claim distinguishes Representative from non- epresen a ive 

versions of the Causaltheory. ... * • , 

Several objections have been raised against this argument, < 
interpretation of the physical and physiological facts, but although 
some count against the theory I doubt whether any s ovv 1 
mistaken. The standard objection is that the argument is, in effect, 
self-refuting, in that it makes the very facts on which th e A r gm 
and the theory are based unknowable. For the cone usion^ 
always perceive percepts and never perceive p ysica 0 J > 
„Sms that we cL have no knowledge of those vanous ^causal 
processes to which the argument refers. In act we p - - , 
knbw'of the existence of external objects in , e _ r ? P - 
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s h Qrt . if there were external bodies, it is impossible that we should 
e\er come to know it; and if there were not, we might have the 
very same reasons to think that there were that we have now’. 1 
j ^ seems that if we are to adopt a causal theory we must insist, 
j with Kant, that the causes of our percepts are completely unknow- 
able. But then how can we appeal to facts about these causesjn 
order to establish that what we perceive is not the object but some 
effect of it? 

The Causal theorist can avoid this difficulty only by treating 
i external objects as theoretical entities whose existence is to be 
inferred from, and as an explanation of, what we perceive. Our 
ordinary talk about external objects has to be regarded as an 
explanatory hypothesis invoked to explain how and why we per- 
ceive the percepts we do. This makes the causal argument more 
difficult to state— we have to begin with facts about our percepts 
rather than with scientific facts about external objects and our 
sense organs— but I do not see that it makes the argument, or the 
theory, incoherent. The argument is oddly circular, in that, we i 

eS " t? ur!! t scientlflc facts by reference to our percepts, and then 1 
estabhsh that we perceive percepts by reference to the scientific 
tacts, but I don’t see that the circle is vicious, 
j However it has been argued that the causal argument is not just 
circular but selTcontradictory, in that it begins by citing facts that 
are involved m perceiving external objects and ends by denying 
that we perceive external objects at all. 2 I think the objection can 
be avoided. The Causal argument does not need to assume that 
we perceive external objects. We might distinguish ‘direct’ from 
indirect perception, saying that to perceive something ‘indirectly’ 
is to perceive not that thing but some effect of it. Thus to hear a 
waterfall is to perceive the waterfall not directly but indirectly. 

I do not hear the water itself but only the sound it makes, i.e. I 

^ W T r T* 7 m 50 far aS 1 P erceive hs effect. The Causal 
difpSl k + e / • e °, I 7- t ^ la t we never perceive external objects 
I t /y- y but ° nly 'ncfireeUy, i.e. we perceive them only in the sense 
th T , £ffeCtS ’ Ae Percepts they product in our 
hear wn-° f u aUS • tb ?° iast can sa y that we see cars just as we 
iv • . ' a s ’ 1,e ’ m the sense that we perceive their effects. 

rather 11 ^ mterpmad0n 0f 0ur ordinar y perceptual statements, 
cr than m a rejection of them, that the Causal theorist departs 

1 Berkeley I, § 2 o. . „ 

* Cf. Hirst I, p. 172. 
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from common sense. This move also enables the Causal theorist 
to avoid the charge 1 that his account is nonsensical .in that it 
denies that an object like an orange is visible, tangible, etc. The 
Causal theorist allows that such objects are perceivable, although 
they are not perceivable in the sense or way we might normally 
think they are. 

Another argument, directed in particular against Representative, 
theories, is the Berkelean one ' 2 that the theory makes it impossible 
for percepts to resemble external objects, as the theory itself • 
claims they do, since percepts are perceptible and external objects, 
according to the theory are not. Is this more than a re-iteration of 
the point that the theory makes it impossible to tell whether our 
percepts do, as it claims, resemble external objects? Some have 
thought so: ‘The characteristic X which is a characteristic of a 
certain sense-impression . . . must be an immediately perceivable 
characteristic, because sense-impressions are immediately per- 
ceivable. Now, by hypothesis, no characteristic of ph) steal 
objects are immediately perceivable, therefore no physical object 
can have the characteristic X '. 3 This argument rests on a confusion 
between qualities, as universals, and particular instances or , 
examples of those qualities. We might as well argue that since the 
coal in the blast-furnace cannot be perceived it cannot possess 
perceptible qualities, such as colour. Perhaps a particular expanse 
of, say, red, must be immediately perceivable because it belongs to 
a ‘sense-impression’, but that doesn’t mean that all expanses o re , 
all instances of red, must be immediately perceivable. 

There is also the argument that since ‘immediate and mediate 
perception are correlative terms . . . we can understand talking o 
the one only if it makes sense to talk about the other, ow 1 
physical objects are mediately perceived, as the Representatn e 
theory asserts, then we can only understand this assertion i i 
makes sense to talk of their being immediately perceive . e 
might as well argue that since ‘divisible’ and ‘indivisible are cor- 
relative terms we can understand talking of the one on y 1 1 
makes sense to talk about the other, and hence, since a geome rica 
point cannot be said to be divisible it cannot be sai. to e in ivis 
ible either. But, of course, we can call a geometrical point indi- 
visible, and the point is that it cannot, logically cannot, e vi e . 


1 Cf. Wamock I, p. 178. 
s Armstrong I, p. 31. 


Cf. I, § 8. ’ 

* Armstrong I, p. 34 * 
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This is legitimate so long as both, sides of the divisible-indivisible 
distinction have some application somewhere, but not necessarily 
both in this particular case. 

For my own part the main fault in the causal argument, and 
consequently in the Causal Theory itself, is that it involves a 
serious misinterpretation of the scientific facts on which It relies. 
To say that perception involves causal processes, and even that it 
is caused by or is causally dependent upon the existence and pre- 
sence of the external object we say we perceive, is not to say that 
idiat is perceived is caused by or causally dependent upon the exter- 
nal object. This is, in fact, the familiar mistake of confusing per- 
ception with what is perceived, a confusion which has been par- 
ticularly obvious in the writings of Bertrand Russell. For exa mple, 
Russell confesses himself ‘surprised to find the causal theory' of 

perception treated as something that could be questioned A 

gun L> fired, let us say, and people are ranged at various points 
ioo metres, aco metres, 300 metres and so on, distant from it. 
I hey hear the noise successively. This evidence would be consid- 
ere amply sufficient, but for philosophic prejudice, for the estab- 
lishment of a causal law making the hearing of the noise an effect 
of a disturbance travelling outward from the gun’. 1 But, obviously, 
toe undeniable fact that hearing the noise is the effect of this 
f _ t ‘ ur d Qes nothing to show' that what is heard is such an 
, e ect. ^ e argument . . . confuses the mechanism on which the 
percepuon independent" with the objects that are perceived^ It 
** .°,® l ' es to m ^ n y oddities; perceiving these objects requires 
nei er eyes nor brain these are causally responsible for what we 
perceive but are not used to perceive, according to the theory! 
Science has shown that various causal processes are responsible 
' or ’ 216 tae ^al conditions of, our perception. The mistake has 
een o that these causal processes involved in perception 

’TE r u POnS1 - \ ° r> ”^ re causa l conditions of, what we perceive. 

eory is t stimulation of the retina, etc., producesa visual 
P pt in our minds, but quite obviously what these processes 
^° i C !“ Ce p 1 f, not what t we see hut the perception itself. The end 
f to +E .v- eSC , CaUSa ^ P r p ces ses is perception — what we perceive 

' th-if r^iT of’TV, t ^ at co _ mes at the beginning, 'the thing 

r , hghtwaves onto out retina. This point holds good 

hether the theory is that we perceive something produced ‘in 

- 1 VII, p. 702. . 

• unale I, pp. 70— r. 
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our mind r ' by the causal processes, or whether the theory is that 
we perceive something produced in our brains. RusseU^andHirst 
have identified the activity in the optic centres of the brain not 
with the cause of what we see, but with what we see itself. But 
clearly if mental states are to be identified with brain states, the 
obvious thing to identify the activity in the optic centres with is 
the mental process of perceiving. If we were to identify this brain 
“activity with that is perceived, we would then be unable to find 
brain activity to identify with the process of perceiving! There 
are good reasons for identifying the brain activity with the per 
ceiving (e.g. that perceiving is impossible without that brain, 
activity) but none at all, that I can see, for identifying it with what 
is perceived. The fact that the brain state may vary as what is 
perceived varies provides no reason for saying that the rain state 
is what is perceived, for if we think of the brain state as t e regis 
tering of what we perceive the brain state will be expected to vary 
as what is registered varies. But this doesn t mean t at w at is 
registered is identical with the registering, for then t lere wou 


"In sho'rTso 1 faT'from resting on the physical and physiological 
facts the causal theory seems to me to rest on a gross, and 1m 


! “ l'.n, .bout mribins “ 

find it difficult to understand what precisely his e ry . ^ w hich. what 

incoherent mixture of Realism and the Causal ie .°*T> Qt t j ie same time 

we perceive is objective, independent of the perceiv , , ■ produced 

merely an ‘adverbial* aspect of the perceiver’s detail 

in us by the action of external objects on our sense or ; j. ffers from those w ho 
against the traditional Causal theory, and insis perceive ^ ut fails to 

say that the brain activity causes a percept which we then P^^tified 
see that his own version of the theory, in which wha w >erceiv ^ ^ 
with the brain activity, is subject to precisely the unsatisfactory. He 

pp. i7- _ 3 of his book). Nor can I see . . . 

says fpp. 319-20) ‘As soon as one tries Dr0C esses and the physiological 

one is forced by the scientific evidence of cau P . t h e0 ry or some 

evidence of modificatory processes, into the epr experience caused 

theory like mine on which we perceive an objec V Realism is just such a 
by its acting on our sense organs’. But common . having some 

theory, a theory according to which we P““‘ V “ ns 0 f course a failure to 
experience caused by its acting on our sen Vnav lead us to misinter- 

distinguish what is perceived from the P ercep thatwhat is required is a 

pret that troublesome word ‘experience , a P . erce ;ving an ‘experience’, 
theory according to which perceiving an o j P '• pht that would be 

a percept, caused by the object’s acting on our sense organs. But 

a mistake. 
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plausible, misinterpretation of those facts, a misinterpretation due, 
in the end, to a failure to distinguish between perception and what 
is perceived. It is the former which is causally produced in the 
brain or mind; not the latter. There remains one point in favour of 
the causal theory that has still to be considered; this is the Time 
Lag argument. Light from a star may take many years to reach the 
earth. In the meantime the star may have exploded, so that when 
we look into the night sky the star that we would say we saw no 
longer exists. Surely this shows that we cannot be seeing the star, 
but only some effect of it? As Russell puts it 1 to see the light from 
the star is no more to see the star than to see a New Zealander in 
London is to see New Zealand. It is obvious that such examples 
show that our naive common sense beliefs about what we perceive 
will have to be altered in some way. We might, without too much 
trouble, say that in fact we do not see stars at all, except in so far 
as we see the light from them, and saying this would not tempt us 
to say that we never see tables or chairs either, but only the light 
from them. There is a sense in which we do not see the star but 
only its light, but do see the table and not its light. Or we could 
even say that, as this example shows, we can see ‘into the past’, 
i.e. see what no longer exists. This is certainly contrary to naive 
common sense, but once we understand the facts about the finite 
velocity of light we can say this quite happily without forcing 
ourselves to the conclusion that we never see things themselves 
but only their effects. 

7.2 THE ARGUMENT FROM PHYSICS 
We now turn to the second argument from science, the argument 
from physics. This relies on the alleged fact that science has 
i shown that the external world is not at all as we perceive it to be, 
1 an d therefore that what we perceive cannot be parts of the external 
world. It is worth noting that this argument is incompatible with 
any Representative theory, as its whole point is to show that what 
really exists is not at all like what we perceive. The argument is 
that I perceive a solid, coloured, stationary table but what is really 
there is a discontinuous mass of rapidly moving non-coloured 
items, so what I perceive cannot be what is really there. Similarly 
I perceive a sound but what is really there is a certain motion in 
the air. As Russell has put it : 2 ‘Naive Realism leads to physics, 
V, p. 144. * vi, p. is- 
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and physics, if true, shows that Naive Realism is false. Therefore 
Naive Realism, if true, is false; therefore it is false’. This argument ' 
can be turned, with equal force, against physics: if Naive Realism 
is false then physics is derived from false assumptions. Admittedly 
this does not show that physics is false, but it does seem to destroy 
all reason for regarding it as true. This in itself is sufficient to ■ 
suggest that something is wrong with the argument from physics. 

What is wrong is the suggestion that when the physicist tells us 
that this is a collection of atoms, neutrons, molecules or whatever, 
he is denying that this is a table. For the collection of atoms, or 
whatever, just is a table. I do not mean that ‘table’ means collec- 
tion of atoms’, but it is a matter of scientific fact that the table has 
this constitution, is, among other things, a collection of atoms. 
Similarly it is a matter of scientific fact that the sounds we hear, 
or at any rate the real non-hallucinatory sounds, are constituted 
by sound-w'aves, motions in the air. This is why the suggestion 
that physics is inconsistent with Naive Realism counts as much 
against physics as it does against Realism. The physicist s aim is 
to" discover what, at a microscopic or sub-microscopic, and theie- 
fore sub-perceptual, level, the table, the macroscopic perceptual 
object, consists of, to discover what, physically speaking, it is ma e 
up of. To turn round and deny that there is a table there would 


be to make nonsense of the whole programme. . 

"Even so, it may be said, the physicist can avoid this a sur lty 
by insisting that there is a table theie, but adding that t le ta e is 
nothing like what we think it is ; it is discontinuous not so 1 , u 
of moving parts not stable, colourless not coloured, an so °n. o 
say this is, in part, to confuse the table with the atoms o w lc ^ I s 
said to be constructed. What I mean by calling the ta e so 1 
that if I try to walk through the place where it is I will feel some- 
thing preventing my motion, and that no matter how c ose y 
examine it with eyes or fingers I will not notice any brea « or gaps 
in it; what I mean by calling it stable is that no matter ow c ose y 
I examine it with eyes or fingers I will not discover any movi g 
parts; and so on. To point out that the table consists o nn pet cep 
tible elements which do move around and which are separa e 
gaps is not to deny any of this. If by calling t eta e so_i 
mean that no matter how closely and by whatever me 
examine it we will never discover any parts separate _ y g P 1 > 
then physics has shown that the table is not solid, ut 1 is r 
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exa gg er ated to suggest that this is what is meant by calling the 
table solid ; all that we mean is that so far as ordinary perception 
and observation goes no gaps will be found, and physics has not 
shown that to be false. Or perhaps we might rather say that origin- 
ally, when we called things solid, we did not distinguish the claim 
Jhere are no gerceptibje gaps from the claim thatlherejr^jio 
gaps at any level. The discoveries of physics have shown that we 
ave to distinguish these two. And it is only when we mean the 
than the latter that it is true that the JabJejs solid. 
The investigation of the physicists have not changed the nature or 
construction of the wojld, so we accept the modification, restric- 
faon, or more accurately clarification of our original ways of talking. 

hysics has not shown that this way of talking is false, but it has 
shown more clearly the precise way in which it is true. 


7.3 THE NATURE OF EXTERNAL REALITY 
These considerations raise an important point which lies behind 
^ IU !^ ,° 1 e jkscussion of the last four chapters, and which needs 
o e roug t out into the open if we are to understand fully the 
nature of a %_ali_stjheory_of perception. This point can be put by 
saying that our conception of the external world is fundamentally 
an essentia y ^ise-relative. That is, it is because we have the 
nses we o, because we perceive the world in the way that we 
A 1 * We C0I ? cei , ve and k nqw of the external world in the way we 
ri ,, ret *■ tds j s tr ke and obvious, but a closer examinatibn 
P . at . provides the sojirre of both Phenomenalist and 
— e ° ries .’. and > * n P art > tke distinction between primary and 

thesp ^ Ua . ltles> and ’■ke eventual Idealist assertion that all 

these things exist only in being perceived. 

anilm;! S t^ ree * Physics has shown that ultimately, in the last 
rememhP^ ^ 35 We P erceive * be. It is important to 

i\ve perceive it to h wl n0t mean that ^- e world is not really as 
discover th K • C ' ^k at does mean is that when we seek to 
we discover •* 3810 “ m P°n e nts of which the world is made up, 
which we rl n 1 ator P s » neutrons, molecules and the like, 

the thin vs ° n °^ P erceive and which are in some ways very unlike 

consSffWlr PerC T e - To ^ ** ultima iely, this liquid 
water- ‘non y 0 g en ^and oxygen is not to say that it is not really 

ceive ’the°r r te d ° eS n0t mean Unreal’. Next, what we per- 
ceive, the world as we perceive it to b^is, in effect, a result of 
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relationships, interactions and so on between the various entities 
of which, ultimately, the world is made up and our vanous sense 
organs. It is not at all difficult to imagine a being equipped with 
different senses, or whose senses are affected by different pheno- 
mena from those that affect ours, and what such a being wou 
perceive, the world as he would perceive it to be, would be very 
different from what we perceive. All of this seems to me indis- 
putable; it is only because we have the senses we do that we per- 
ceive such things as tables and chairs, sounds and smells, in 

^Wemust not let this mislead us. We may be told that since that 

there is a table here is just a matter of what we 

Phenomenalism is, in spite of all, true ; or that the feet hat what we 

perceive depends on what senses we have supports the argument 

from illusion in one or other of its forms; or that the fact that 

colours and sounds are just the way various phenomena appear t 

our senses shows that they are are sense- epen en > 

fact that what is perceived depends on our senses shows that the 

atoms light-waves and whatnot cause what we perceive. We are 
' UU1U > _ i;i._ t u:~. the world consists of 

presented with a picture something like • which as 

various physical phenomena, atoms, hg t-wave , -, i 

such, we do not perceive. What happens » that these phenomena 
affect our sense organs in various ways an tsar ., etc 

tables and chairs, shapes and colours, sounds and Ismelfe, «=• 
The suggestion is that these physical phenomena are ahat J re y 
there, while the tables and chairs, sounds and 

mental -entities, a result of the const.tuuon of "d. Percept^ 

apparatus in relation to the real constitution o * w we 

I "suppose it someone wants “ ‘“‘Xst n« be bamboozled into 
cannot prove him wrong, but we mu 0 f our 

thinking this the only ihter sTems more sensibie to 
discussion of the argument from phy_ nhenomena and 

reject this radical distinction between the p rys P physical 

the objects we perceive, and to speak — J 
phenomena as somehow constituting or m g with the 

perceive. This is, in effect, to idenuly what we perc^ewd" ^ 

physical phenomena, to think of what we per perceived 

mens asffiey appear to the .eleven, senses, “ '^“'Eounds' 
to be. There need be no numerical distinction sounds 

we hear and the sound waves the physicist investigates , the sou 
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we hear are, simply, those sound waves as they are perceived via 
the sense of hearing, as they are heard to be. Similarly there need 
be no rigid distinction between the table we see and feel and the 
atoms the physicist investigates. The table w'e see and feel is those 
atoms as they are perceived via the senses of sight and touch, as 
they are seen and felt to be. Our senses are not sharp enough to 
perceive individual atoms, but they are sharp enough to perceive 
various collections of atoms, and to perceive a table is to perceive 
one such collection. * 


A being with different sense organs would perceive these same 
phenomena in different ways, i.e. he would perceive a very differ- 
ent, qualitatively, world. Yet ultimately he would be perceiving the 
same things as us ; in the sense in which we might be said to perceive 
atoms, light-waves, etc., he would perceive the same atoms, light- 
waves, etc. But since what he perceives appears so different, the 
question arises whether w r e are to say that he perceives the same 

an even stron g er sense, whether he perceives the tables 
and chairs shapes and colours, sounds and smells that we do (ex 
nypothesi he does not perceive them as we do). With sounds 
tor example, I do not think we would say that he does. We feel 
inclined to insist that sounds as such can be perceived only via the 
sense of hearing, our sense of hearing, and that although the 
p ysica^ p enomena, the sound waves, that are heard as sounds 
.*f “^stigated and even perceived via other senses (w'e feel 
the vibrations of the radio; we see the waves plotted on an oscil- 
ograp ) w at is investigated and perceived in these cases is not so 
muc soun as sound waves. That is, by ‘sound’ we mean not 
ere y soiui^ waves but rather ‘sound waves as perceived via the 
bein S tbat> f° r example, had its visual appara- 
y sound waves, would not be said to perceive 
to op r • 0U ^ j 14 C0ldd ’ in the appropriate sense, be said 

seconH-, eiVe This hoIds S ood > I think, for all the 

‘aonearn tles lt * s a consequence of the fact that they are 

appearance-determined qualities. 

Dosse^Bott, 0 ^ t ^ e prbna fy qualities, and physical objects which 
W'ho o P nmar y and secondary qualities? Imagine a being 
w’tk^t° W \ aUdlt0rally ? ensitive t0 hght-waves so that he 
table tb b ^ "i C [ e We See tt- l-* 0 w e say that he perceives the 

does ’oSe ? hy !r ** we Perceive? We may say that he 

does perceive the table but because of his strange sense organs it 
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does not appear to him as it appears to us; or we may say that 
although, in the appropriate sense, he perceives the same collection 
of atoms as we do, he does not perceive the same table because he 
does not perceive a table at all. The question is whether or not a 
word like ‘table’ is essentially linked to certain human senses, m 
particular vision and touch, in the way that ‘sound’ is essentially 
linked to hearing. I doubt whether there is a clear answer to this 
question. Our coming across this strange being would force us 
to refine our linguistic habits, but it is not obvious t in advance how 
we would refine them. I myself am inclined to t e view t at we 
would not say that he perceived the table, on the groun s a we 
can know what tables are without knowing anything about their 
ultimate physical construction, so that what we mean y a a e 
is the sort of thing I now perceive as I now perceive it to e, an 
not what is there and may be perceived to be of a very differ 

Even if we do decide to say that the table is the physical phe^^ ^ 
mena as they appear to us, with our senses, an ere ore 
strange being does not perceive the table, although what he per 
ceives consists, ultimately, of the same e emen , „ 

tantamount to distinguishing what we perceive rom \ ... 

there. Or rather a demotion is made, but it is not. * id stmoUon 
between numerically different and separate items. p - t 

ceive, the table, is still an external object. Our coi^bontf* 
what we think of that external object as being, is, un q Derce ive 
sense-relative: it is because we have the senses we do and perceive 
as we do that we think of the external o ject as e g 
thing, a table with these qualities. And since this is the sort* 
thing we perceive when we perceive the externa J ’ oert j es 
correct in describing that object as a table wi j object 

meaning that this is the sort of thing we perceive the 
to be. In external object as it 
have, a physical object as we perceive it > 

■tZwST. » the — suggestion that sensM .£»>- 

are ‘dispositional’ properties, properties w ic resu l ts given 

dency, liability or power to produce certain e e . opert y 

certain conditions. A paradigm example of a disposmond prope y 
is the property of being dazzling which is ascn , though 
to the beam of a searchlight. The beam is dazzling, even thoug 
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no one is actually being dazzled by it, and what we mean by 
calling it dazzling is that anyone who was caught in it would be 
dazzled. Similarly, it is suggested, the property of being red is a 
dispositional property, in that to say that a thing is red is to say that 
anyone who looks at it, under the appropriate conditions, will see 
the colour red, even if no one is at this moment looking at it under 
those conditions. But it is not so often realized that all this can 


equally well be said about physical objects. To say that there is a 
rug in the next room is as much to say that if someone looked at it 
they would see a rug, as to say that it is red is to say that that is the 
colour that will be seen if we look at the rug. What we think of as 
the external world, the world of tables and chairs, shapes and 
colours, sounds and smells, is the world as we perceive it to be, and 
not the w’orld as some other being with quite different senses 
might perceive it to be, nor even the world as it is independent of 
these different ways of perceiving it. 

All this may look like Phenomenalism, even a pure Idealism ; it is 
neither. The Idealist maintains that the things we perceive do not 
exist independently of our perception of them. I am saying that 
the things we perceive do exist independently of our perception of 
them. But in thinking of those things as tables and chairs, shapes 
and colours, sounds and smells, we are thinking of them as they 
are, or would be, perceived to be. It is also possible to think of 
t em in other ways as collections of atoms, for example — even 
to some extent, to think of them as they might be perceived by 
some other being. There is an enormous difference betw r een saying 
1 r at i W Cn We ta ^ a ta bl e existing unperceived we are thinking 
Vl \, ext ^ rm * object as we would perceive it to be, and saying 
that the table exists only in so far as we perceive it. This is the 
dirterence between the present position and Idealism. Again, the 
enomena st maintains that to say that the table exists unper- 
ei\ e is just to talk about what can or could be perceived under 
certain con itions. I am saying that in calling what exists un- 
perceived a table we are thinking of it as we would perceive it to 
tere is an enormous difference between saying that when w r e 
ay a ta e exists unperceived we mean that what is unperceived 
is something which if perceived would be perceived to be such and 
c i, an saying that when we say a table exists unperceived we 
mean that it can or could be perceived. This is the difference 
e ween t e present position and Phenomenalism. Even so it is 
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easy to see how this fundamental fact that our conception of the 
external world is sense-relative could be misinterpreted, and so 
mislead us into adopting Phenomenalism or Idealism. 



CHAPTER 8 

THE DEFENCE OF REALISM 


8.1 THE EPISTEMOLOGICAL ARGUMENTS 
Our choice between the theories of perception will, to some extent, 
be guided by epistemological considerations, that is by the extent 
to which they raise or solve various epistemological problems. In 
fact the problem of how we can know about what we do not per- 
ceive is one of the mainsprings of the Idealist theory that what is 
perceived exists only in so far as we perceive it. But, in the last 
analysis, I doubt whether these considerations are wholly on the 
side of the Idealist. 

We have already (7.1) encountered the epistemological argu- 
ment against the Causal theory, that it seems to make it impossible 
that we should ever know anything about the existence or nature 

0 the external objects which are supposed to lie behind our per- 
cepts. The Causal Theorist has to treat talk about external objects 
as ta k about theoretical entities, whose existence is inferred from 
t e percepts we perceive, and which are invoked in order to ex- 
p ain t b e order, coherence, etc., of our percepts. But since these 
theoretical entities can never be known some might think it prefer- ’ 
able to postulate some other explanation, to adopt Berkeley’s God 
rather than Locke’s external objects, or even to suggest that no 
explanation is possible or necessary. 1 

ls , often suggested- that Realism suffers from much the same 
, . C T ^ e Causal theory. The Realist claims to know that 
ings exist, an what they are like, independently of our perception 
en } - ut ow r can he know this if all knowledge comes, and 

1 , J C °^ le ’ rom perception? How can perception give us 

thenr,-^!? hyyothesi > is not perceived? Like the Causal 

that m tlS committed to a belief in facts and existences 

n ° Wn ’ While 1116 IdeaIist avoids the difficulty by 
tion of th,. e p ^ ustence 0 nty of what is actually perceived. The posi- 
one hand h d enomena h st -IdealLt is harder to evaluate. On the 
and whir-li tii ° E f aSSert vari . ous things about what is not perceived 

But on thr> th 2 T 6 ’ a “° rding t0 t ^ le ar § um ent, cannot be known. 
But on the other hand he tries to cash these assertions in terms of 

>er IV ’ PP - I4fi - S °- 1 Perhaps the best example is Stace I. 
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what can be perceived, and therefore can be known. Even so, 
in so far as he claims knowledge about what is not perceived (even 
though it can be perceived) it seems that the argument will count 
against him also. 

This does not mean that the epistemological considerations are 
unambiguously on the side of the strict Idealist. The claun that we 
perceive and therefore can know nothing but percepts involves us 
in what is called the Egocentric Predicament. If I can know only 
what I perceive, and if I perceive nothing but my own private 
mental, sense-dependent percepts, then I can know not ng a ou 
anything except these private, mental, sense-dependent percepts, 
these contents of my own consciousness. So a strict e ism ea 
inevitably to Solipsism. It is not for nothing that Idealists usua y 
pin their hopes to Phenomenalism. No doubt a sufficiently hard- 
headed Idealist will welcome his fate with open arms, saying 
‘This is just what I have always maintained, this is all that we 
really know’, but this conclusion hardly makes Idealism attractive 
or acceptable. Idealism only avoids the Rea 1st s epis f 01 
problem by changing ‘How can we know?’ to ‘We can t possibly 
know’. The medicine seems more fatal than the disease. 

Nor is this all. I do not think that the Idealist’s epistemologi^ 

argument is successful in the first place. T e c aim 
cannot know about what we do not perceive. e 8 a , t j s 
that the important conditions for knowledge are (1) , 

said to be known be true, and (2) that the person sai ° 
the right to be sure that it is true. For the Idealist s arg^ent to 
succeed one or both of these conditions must ai o ^at 

Naturally the Idealist will say that when I claim to kn 1 , . ■& 

this table continues to exist even when I do no pe tQ 

first of these conditions is not satisfied, i.e. taw denying 
know is false. But although this will be a reasor 1 to r lus denying 
that I know it, he cannot use it in an argument togedto show 
or suggest that the table does not exist unperceiv , succee d 

be begging the question. If the Idealists ^ argumen . g f a j se . 

it cannot rest simply on the claim that what is m P 
It must rest on the claim that we do not have the right to be sure 
that it is true. And this claim, I think, abuses ou . ^ 

cept of Knowledge. There are certain conditions for tong*. 
right to be sure that have to be satisfie e^ore ap ^ ^ 

rectly be said to know something. v> ha 
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the case of our ordinary concept of Knowledge will be determined 
by the circumstances in which we are ordinarily prepared to assert 
of someone that he knows something, assuming that that some- 
thing is true. The question is whether these accepted conditions, 
the conditions encapsulated in our ordinary application of the 
word ‘know’, are satisfied in the case of our alleged knowledge that 
things continue to exist unperceived. There can be little doub 
that they are. We all ordinarily say and believe that objects do 
exist unperceived, and even if this is a mistake on our part the tact 
remains that we do accept that we have the right to be sure of it 
(we shall see, 10.3, that the fact that a man is mistaken abou 
something does not mean that he cannot have the right to be sure 
of it). We undeniably do allow the evidence of our senses to be 
sufficient to assure us that the things we perceive continue to exist 
unperceived, so any claim that we do not have the right to be sure 
must involve some implicit interference with those conditions tor 
having the right to be sure that are contained in our ordinary 
concept of Knowledge. The only thing that could show at 
we do not know that objects exist unperceived would be that 
this is, in fact, false, and we have already seen that althoug e 
Idealist will insist that it is false, he cannot base his argument on 


that without begging the question. 

It is important not to make too much of this point. The ordinary 
language argument that of course we know that objects exist un 
perceived, and that anyone who denies this is playing fast an 
loose with the ordinary word ‘know’, establishes only that, given 
the conditions for having the right to be sure that are involve m 
our ordinary application of the word ‘know’, we have the right to 
be sure that objects exist unperceived. There is a temptation to 
argue that since we, undeniably, do know that objects exist unper 
ceived, and since a thing cannot be known unless it is true, it must 
be the case that objects exist unperceived. This counter-argument 
to the Idealist is in the odd position of making what we say 
determine the facts — a similar argument could, at the appropriate 
times, have been used to prove anything from the flatness of the 
earth to the existence of Gods in the trees. The fact that we al 


ordinarily say that objects exist unperceived does not prove that 
they do. What it does prove is that the ordinary standards, o 
having the right to be sure are satisfied in this case. The conclusion 
is that neither the Idealist’s argument that since we cannot know 
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that external objects exist we should not assume their existence, 
nor the Realist’s counter-argument that our ordinary use of 
language shows that we undeniably do know that they exist, are 
successful. There remains the question of what does give us the 
right to be sure that external objects exist. This is the question 
that we will be discussing in the second part of this book. 

Despite all this I think that the argument against the Causal 
theorist still holds good. The point was that the Causal theory 
denies that we ever perceive external physical objects, such as 
tables and chairs. But although we all ordinarily agree that such 
external objects do exist, I do not think we would allow that we 
had the right to be sure that they do if we thought that we never 
perceived them. It is because we perceive tables and chairs as we 
do, that we agree that we know there are external objects. If it 
were agreed that, as the Causal theorist argues, we do not perceive 
such things after all, then I think we would say that this under- 
mined any claim to know that they existed. 

A final point: although the Idealist would be wrong to argue that 
even if external objects do exist we cannot know that they do, he 
might well argue that we cannot know this, given some special, 
stringent, perhaps philosophically useful, concept of Knowledge. 
Given this revised concept of Knowledge, he might say, we do 
not know, have the right to be sure of, something unless we 
actually perceive it, and this concept of Knowledge, though 
perhaps tiresome in practice, is philosophically preferable in that 
it allows us to take nothing for granted. But the question is whether 
its adoption is philosophically desirable if it commits us to Solip- 
sism. 


8.2 moore’s proof of an external world 
This brings us to other attempts to prove Realism by reference to 
common sense or ordinary language. The classic statement of this 
appeal to what we all ordinarily think and say is to be found in 
Moore’s Proof of an External World. The argument here is much 
more than the simple-minded ‘We say it so it must be right . It 
runs something like this : 

(1) I am holding up a human hand. 

(2) Human hands are physical objects. 

(3) Physical objects are external objects. 

(4) Therefore I am holding up an external object. 

E 
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(5) Therefore an external object exists. 

This argument is directed against the Idealist but it can be re- 
formulated as an argument against the Causal theory (1 becomes 
‘I am perceiving a human hand 1 and the conclusion is that we can 
perceive external objects). 

The natural line to take seems to be that (2) and (3) are analytic, 
and that (x) is, in some sense we shall have to consider, obvious 
and unquestionable. Now I have already suggested (6.2) that (3) 
is not true by definition, 1 but whether or not the suggestion is 
accepted the fact remains that (3) is analytic only if ‘physical 
object’ has its ordinary, Realist, sense. It is quite open to the 
Idealist to give ‘physical object’ some other, if related, sense in 
which it is not even true, let alone necessarily true, that physical 
objects are external objects. Berkeley, for example, was quite pre- 
pared to talk about physical objects, but not to talk about external 
objects, from which it follows that what he meant by a physical 
object was not precisely what we ordinarily mean by that expres- 
sion. So the argument succeeds only if the first step establishes that 
what is being held up is a hand which is a physical object in the 
ordinary, Realist, sense. 

This first step might be supported in either of two ways. 2 One 
is by means of a paradigm case argument, to the effect that this is a 
paradigm example of a human hand, such that to deny that it is a 
human hand is to cut this expression off from the very cases from 
which it gets its meaning. If this isn’t a human hand what can be? 
Now the paradigm case argument works only where the word in 
question can be defined solely in terms of the observable and 
ostensively indicable features of the object by reference to which 
that word is defined. In one way ‘hand’ is such a word, for to be a 
hand is just to possess certain observable and ostensively indicable 
features, but if the argument is to follow it must be shown that it is 
a hand in a stronger sense than this. It must be shown that it is a 
hand in a sense in which it follows that it exists even when not 
perceived. And since that this is so is something that goes beyond 

1 Moore’s argument (VII, p. 144) that (3) is true by definition rather misses 
t e point. He sajs that it is part of the meaning of e.g. ‘real soapbubble* that the 
item be capable of existing unperceived. Certainly this is part of the meaning 
, real soapbubble’, but the question is whether it is part of the meaning of 
soapbubblc tout court. 

2 It does not matter for our purposes which of these methods Moore himself 
intended to use. 
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the observable and ostensively indicable features of the object, the 
paradigm case argument cannot establish that it is a hand m this 

stronger sense. . . . . 

The second way of supporting the first premiss is to argue that w 

cannot show it to be false, because it is so obviously true as always 
to be more certain that the premisses of any argument designe o 
show that it is false. When faced with a choice between This is a 
hand’ and the premisses of any argument designed to show t - 
this is not a hand we will always choose the former. ; Now cert tamly 
no philosopher has ever been so rash as to deny that this for 
thing is a hand, but, as Moore himself allows, they can disagree 
about what human hands are. The question is not so much 
whether it is undeniable that this is a hand as whether it * 
deniable that this, a hand, is a physical object in the ordinary 
Realist sense. This, clearly, is not undeniable, ^d to insist that^ 
is is really nothing more than a refusal to argue e P 
between Realist and Idealist. So although it is 
this is, in some sense, a hand, it is not undeniable in any sense 

which it follows that this object exists unperceived And what is 

dispute is not whether human hands exist bu 
exist, whether they are objects that conUnue o exi f ,1, j 1 j m 
In short the Idealist has Moore, and those who 
in a dilemma. Either the first premiss is not strong enoug 
third premiss to follow or, if it is strong enough, its c * n 
be established in the way Moore tries to ertaU sh _it To some 

extent Moore is' aware of this when he ows 

This is a hand’ can admit of different analyses, but he does not 

seem to see that it is only for one of these ana y correct 

ment holds. And, of course, whether this analysis is the correct 

one is precisely what is at issue in the first p ace. 

8.3 THE ARGUMENT FROM THE CONCEPTUAL SCHEME 

Ordinary language is inescapabiy R e ^st- T^fact nug ^ ^ fae 

to give a more substantial support to < Everyone agrees that 

so’ argument. For it can be argue es that the 

there are external objects’ differs from of external 

world is flat’ in that the assumption f tLinkine and talk- 

objects is absolutely crucial to our entire way « f “'"f 
mg, and is therefore not open to rev, u.on • or «,ec Mmmttvwy 
that the belief that the world is fiat is. In biti g 
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the Idealist finds himself chewing our entire conceptual system, 
and this is altogether too much to swallow. Certainly the denial of 
external objects has a far more widespread effect on our ordinary 
opinions than some philosophers, Berkeley for example, may have 
noticed, but it is not clear that this raises any new or insuperable 
difficulties for the Idealist. Nor is it clear whether a similar argu- 
ment can be brought against the Causal theory. The Causal theory 
might well be regarded not as in opposition to our fundamental 
ways of thinking about the world, but rather as an extension and 
explanation of them. 

The suggestion is, then, that the assertion of the existence of 
external objects is absolutely fundamental to our conceptual 
scheme , 1 such that to deny this is to reject our conceptual scheme. 
The argument seems to be first that some method of identification 
and reidentification is necessary for language, truth and falsity, 
any conceptual scheme, in the first place, and second that our 
method of identification and reidentification presupposes the 
existence of external, and in particular physical, objects. Given 
this it follows that it is only through the assumption of the exis- 
tence of external objects that our conceptual scheme gets going in 
the way that it does. But this does not show that this assumption 
is an essential presupposition of our present conceptual scheme, 
so long as it is possible for this same conceptual scheme to get 
going in some other way. The question is: how different could our 
methods of identification and reidentification be before the con- 
ceptual scheme would cease to count as this, our present conceptual 
scheme. Or: what individuates conceptual schemes, distinguishes 
one from another? The answer may well be that it is essential 
to this conceptual scheme that we identify and reidentify in terms 
of external physical objects located in a spatio-temporal frame- 
work, and that any conceptual scheme which did not base its 
identification and reidentification of particulars upon this frame- 
work and the external physical objects located in it could not 
count as this conceptual scheme. But I am not sure how this can 
be proved. 

So far, then, let us say that Idealism involves not only the rejec- 
tion of certain fundamental beliefs about the nature of the world 
we perceive, but even the rejection of the conceptual scheme in 
terms of which we think and talk about that world. This makes the 
1 Cf. Strawson I and Hampshire III. 
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choice between Realism and Idealism more than a cMce between 

any less acceptable, unless we can a so arg might for 

perhaps, be settled without , jorng to . he engtoof 

Idealist conceptual scheme, but pn external objects, for 

The mere fact that he denies the con ’cept 

example, does not mean that t e ea ^ w deny the ex ist- 

of External Object, any more th havc t he concept of 

ence of unicorns means that we nn «te • we could not deny 
Unicorn. The truth must be quite e opp > t Qf course }f it 
their existence if we did not possess th of External Object 

can be shown that we cannot have e > t W0U id then be 

unless we assume the existence o sue inadequate, 

shown that an Idealist conceptual scheme must-be 

But once again I do not see how » ^ an Idealist conceptual 

It seems to me that those w g j. from t he claim that 

scheme is impossible or lncoheren presupposition of 

the existence of external object s a ^necessary presup . 

our conceptual scheme to the £ Trlpntification and reidentifi- 

position of any conceptual sche ^ . scheme , but it is far from 
cation are necessary for any con P at j on are possible only 

obvious that identification an rei doubt, as Strawson 

8 iv=„ the existence of ‘C, we identify 

argues, when with our presen %ve imply— perhaps this is 

something as ‘one and the s ™ e fi ag , , doubtful— that the item 

even an entailment, although n , • when we did not 

in question has existed even through ^ this implta- 
perceive it. But I see no reason for maintaining 

i Cf. Hampshire III, p. 17. P- 36. unSabTy ’ of reality » 

ments that are supposed to show tha w h a t Strawson’s position 

consisting of persisting things . t he existence of externa 

this. He does say (I, P . 35 ) that scepticism over regard ^ M a sketch of 

is incoherent, but in the same P ass S uvo accounts of the sceptic s p 
an alternative conceptual scheme. f ar as Strawson accepts 

seem to me to be incompatible, conceptual scheme as mco e 

account he cannot be rejecting an Idealist con P 
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tion. — or en tailm ent — must hold for all possible conceptual 
schemes. Certainly Strawson tends to talk as though he has shown 
that reidentification is impossible without assuming that items 
continue to exist unperceived, but I have argued elsewhere 1 
that the most that Strawson can legitimately claim to have shown 
is that this is an essential presupposition of our present conceptual 
scheme. 

What may be the case is that the only conceptual scheme which 
we mere humans could, as a matter of empirical psychological 
fact, develop, ab initio, is a Realist' one, one that presupposes the 
existence of external objects. It is a familiar point that our con- 
ceptual scheme is established and communicated by our language, 
and that our language is, and can only be, taught and learnt and 
carried on via reference to external objects. This means that with- 
out the assumption of external objects we would not, and could 
not, acquire any language or conceptual scheme at all. To this 
might be added the suggestion that the Realist interpretation of 
our experience is, somehow, instinctive, perhaps for Darwinian, 
survival-of-the-fittest, reasons. Yet all this is a long way from show- 
ing that a Realist conceptual scheme is the only possible, or even 
the philosophically preferable conceptual scheme. Quite apart 
from the fact that all this is at best a matter of empirical fact, and 
the fact that the Idealist may well agree that the assumption of 
external objects is necessary in this way while adding that, neces- 
sary as it is, it is a mistake all the same, there is the fact that noth- 
ing has yet been said to show that it is impossible to develop a 
different conceptual scheme, one which does not assume external 
objects, after we have first acquired this Realist one. 

The conclusion is, I think, that the choice between Realism and 
Idealism is, in the end, a choice between radically different inter- 
pretations of our experience, and hence between different con- 
ceptual schemes in terms of which we describe and account for 
that experience. This is much the same point as that made by Ayer 
when he talked of the different theories as ‘alternative languages’. 
And to the problem of the final choice between these rival inter- 
pretations of our experience we must now turn. 
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THE CHOICE BETWEEN THE THEORIES 
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heuristic point of view the familiar is, ipso facto , preferable to the 
unfamiliar. There is the additional suggestion that if the Realist 
interpretation of our experience were not the simplest and best for 
any number of reasons it would not have become that of ordinary 
language and common sense in the first place. It can be no 
accident that ordinary language is Realist — this may even be a 
consequence of the nature of language itself — and it seems almost 
a psychological impossibility to convince oneself of the truth of 
Idealism. Perhaps, as suggested earlier, the assumption of the 
existence of external objects is inevitable for Darwinian, survival- 
of-the-fittest, reasons. The argument is, in effect, that if Realism 
has been the universally accepted theory to date there will have 
to be very good reasons indeed for dropping it now. 

The second consideration is that of Occam’s razor, and this 
seems to favour Idealism as much as the first consideration favours 
Realism. The reduction of all existence to two types of things — 
‘spirits’ and ‘ideas’ — is one of the most striking features of Berke- 
ley’s philosophy, and Neutral Monism provides the greatest 
simplicity possible when it tries to reduce both minds and bodies 
to percepts. However Occam's principle is that entities must not 
be multiplied beyond, necessity, and it might be held that it is prefer- 
able, in a way necessary, to postulate more than the fewest possible 
kinds of entities. As a reduction to a minimum Idealism, and 
Neutral Monism even more, are striking, but their success is 
achieved at a price — Solipsism — which we may prefer not to pay. 
The Causal Theory, on the other hand, seems, from the point of 
view of Occam’s razor, to be in an even worse position than Real- 
ism. Both postulate two kinds of entity — external objects and 
percepts- where Idealism postulates only one, but the Causal 
theorist is, in addition, committed to a thorough-going duplication 
of percepts and external objects. The Realist may prefer external 
objects to Solipsism, but this can hardly justify the Causal 
theorist s massive duplication of external objects and percepts. 

Next, epistemological considerations. At first sight these too 
seem to favour the Idealist, but we have seen that the Idealist’s 
scruples about what can be known commit him, in the end, to 
some form of Solipsism. Even so the Idealist does make use of 
stricter standards of knowledge than does the Realist and this, for 
a philosopher, might count as an advantage. The question is 
w e er we prefer the difficulties to the strictness. Epistemological 
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considerations count strongly against the Causal We have 
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of sticking to accepted and understood ways of thinking and 
speaking, and by the point about explanation. Idealism is supported 
by the appeal to Occam’s razor and, to a limited extent, the point 
about hallucination. But on the other hand it conflicts directly 
with common sense and ordinary language and seems unable, 
except by some appeal to a deus ex machina to explain why what 
we perceive is as it is. Above all it commits us to Solipsism, for 
which its use of a specially strict concept of Knowledge seems poor 
recompense. Finally, the Causal Theory seems to have little to 
support it except the point about hallucination and a dubious 
interpretation of the facts of physics and physiology, and is at a 
considerable disadvantage from the epistemological point of view 
and as regards Occam’s razor, as well as, to a certain extent, 
running counter to common sense. 

The conclusion seems to be that the preferable theory is the 
Realism which we all ordinarily and unquestioningly assume. 
Indeed it is for this very reason that it is the preferable theory. 

ot because it must be true if we all say it but because if we all 
say it, and no proof that it is false is forthcoming, it is best to 
accept it as true, rather than adopt some unfamiliar and difficult 
a tentative. Better the devil you know, and can handle, than the devil 
you on t know. So my choice is for Realism and in the second 
b ait ° * s book when I consider our knowledge of the external 
world, I shall take this Realism for granted. That is I shall take it 
or granted that there are external objects, objects existing in- 
epen ent y of our perception of them and that we can and do 
percewe them But I do not claim to have refuted either Idealism 
_ r . , ' 2 ai ' sa l J or y- So far as I can see it remains possible, though 
neither plausible nor tempting, to interpret our perception as 

LTrr 0f f erce ? ts Caused ^ acti on Of external objects, or 
even to deny the existence of such external objects altogether. 

9*2 THE SENSIBILIA THEORY 

combination^ f 1 a /° urt ? 1 dleor y of perception, a rather strange 
theorv T E ° f , a I thre n the0rieS which 1 wiI1 call ‘Sensibilia’ 
rnosHmn ,an J ^ because * s <*ms to me by far the 

of the three "other \ hlorie? “ ° f ^ difficulties faced each 

perception!* ^ et y ,een sensibilia and percept theories of 
perception is that although the former, like the latter, hold that we 
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perceive private entities which are not at all like the objects we 
normally think of ourselves as perceiving, ^^ ^srhrha theory 
continues to regard these private entities as physical ^cated 
physical space, and external, non-sense-dependent. This 'J 
has been adopted by Russell, in particular, 
theory of sensa seems a close relative and some other pMosophers 
have not clearly distinguished sensibilia theories from percept,* or 
aslhev mav Prefer to call them ‘sense data’, theories of perception 
B« 2TS5 L been the only one to Wo exphe,, 

sensibilia theory it is his formulation that I shaH di^s. 
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When fully worked out all this talk abo - t cf n> p _ I38 . 

1 Cf. Price I, Hirst I, ch. 3- 
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private appearances of objects might be construed as merely an 
alternative reformulation, a re-statement, of the ordinarily accepted 
Realist interpretation of perception and the external world. But 
for Russell it is more than that. Physical objects are, for him, 
logical constructions from sensibilia, and as such they are meta- 
physical fictions to be eliminated in favour of sensibilia. In short, 
sensibilia and the perspectives they make up are the only external 
objects. 

Now if this construction, and elimination, is to work we should 
begin with sensibilia and work up to physical objects and the 
ordinary Realist description of the world. This Russell fails to do; 
his definition of the material thing as the class of its appearances is 
obviously circular, and any attempt to specify the appearances 
without referring to the object will run into the same difficulties as 
ose aced by the Phenomenalism 1 The main chargC-Russell. must 
acejis t at of reifying appearances. Sensibilia are defined as the 
appearances things present, and are the assigned a location, or at 
any rate one location, quite separate from that of which the are 
appearances, as if appearance and object were, or could be, 
separate items. One apparent souce of this mistake is the familiar 
appea to t e fact that things can appear to have different qualities 
r°m dlff erent points of view. Russell insists 3 that the object 
cannot be both square and oblong, and avoids this ‘difficulty’ by 
suggesting t at these different qualities are not in the same but in 
eren p aces, viz. the different places from which those shapes 

hLI! rCeiVed 'i But CVen tWs does not avoid *e alleged difficulty, 
_i % e ca |t P erc eive different qualities from the same 
Russe11 ma y want to say that these different appear- 
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the Dersnert' t bat wou ld conflict with his other claim that 
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i 62 s ’ ln the end, to a theory such as Russell’s. 

and so cannot repbc“rSn^ account presupposes. 
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Even apart from these difficulties I doubt whether the sensibilia 
theory is to be preferred to the others we have discussed Like 
Idealism the theory runs counter to common sense Realism 
and the Causal theory it asserts the existence 
ceived-something which cannot be known on t ^ I dea^t s tnct 
standards of knowledgc-and yet at the same tm e the listen 
on the privacy of ‘sense data’ perceived sensibilia) seems 
lit us to Solipsism. Like .he Csusal 

existence and ne.ure of sensibilia from the ““ ‘ "““a 

object (‘the appearance of a thing in a giv i p ; 
funcuon of the matter composing the tiling and of the interven , g 

matter’ i) when, quite apart f, “he IIS " 
are fictions, the argument, should run in 1 PP ontolo „ ica i 
And although the sensibilia theory may w here 

simplicity of Idealism, postulating but one type y 

Realism and the Causal theory postulate tw0 > 1 co tities 

existence of an enormous, in fact infinite, number of ^such 
for tliere is at least one sensibile at each point m space. 
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at every point in space 1 
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CHAPTER xo 

PERCEPTION AND KNOWLEDGE 

IO.I THE PROBLEM 

There are many questions about our knowledge of the external 
world: how do ™ know who. external objects are redly « how 
do we know what physical objects, for example, are? how do we 
^ abouTobjects'U are Jpereeivlng! how do , we :k„ow ah. tt 
objects we never perceive? how do we know about objects we 
cannot perceive? how do we know laws and g^^auons th 
hold true of sets of external objects, etc., etc. There is also he 
Question of how we acquire the concepts m terms of which we think 
and^peak about ^external world. But the 
problem of our knowledge of the external world, is the quesU 

of how we know that there exists an external J rid in the h 

place, how we , mow that -there are 

dently of our perception. And, given a Realist the y P v 
this problem becomes: how do we know We 

ceive continue to exist when we are not percei g of 

The most obvious and natural answer to; this ; questi 

the Empiricist, drat it is from atoo“gh ’L ' ZL is 
alone that we can and do know this. b lem in any 

very plausible it is not particulariy 

philosophical discussion of pepcep 1 ■ , perceive are 
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-firating this queSion lam, o : couree, taking £ do 

granted: that tve do perceive ex 0 f tliese facts in the first 

know that we do. I have argued more about 

part of this book, although I now want to y prec isely 

the second. And the best place to begin is by ask g . 
is knowledge? 

10,2 KNOWING AND SAYING ‘i KNOW . 

There is little point in repeating Tprecess. 

view that knowledge is some or accepted con- 

Instead let us begin with what seems to be the P 
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temporary view. The details of the analysis differ from philosopher 
to philosopher, but is it usually something of this pattern: 

Knowing that S is P involves: 

(1) its being the case that S is P; 

(2) being sure that 5 is P; 

(3) having good evidence (or something of the sort) that S is P. 
Disagreement usually concerns the precise formulation of the 
third condition, but it seems to me that the second is equally 
sl i 5 P ec,:> Perhaps the best way of indicating my suspicions is 
through a discussion of what might be called the ‘quasi-perfor- 
mative’ theory of knowledge. 

This derives from Austin’s paper on ‘Other Minds’ where, 
among other things, he compares the phrase ‘I know’ with the 
phrase ‘I promise’, the latter being an example of what he else- 
where calls a performative. It seems that a performative is any 
phrase where to utter the phrase is not to describe what you are 
doing but to do it, 1 as to say ‘I promise’ is to promise and to say 
I do during a wedding ceremony is to accept the person beside 
you as your lawful wedded spouse. Now it is obvious that ‘I know’ 
is not a performative, at least not in this sense, for to say ‘I know’ 
is no more to know than to know is to say ‘I know’. The most we 
might say, as Austin does, is that to say ‘I know’ is, in some sense, 
to give one s backing for the truth of the statement in question. 3 
However people are sometimes misled into speaking of knowing 
or knowledge as performative, or at least quasi-performative. This 
| ls jdearly mistaken, and Austin himself would have been the first 
I to^insist that knowing is not in any sense a performance. It, is 
saying I know’ which is the performance, and that, as we have 
.^seen, is quite different from knowing. This simple confusion 
between knowing and saying ‘I know' is in fact quite common. We 
often hear, for example, the question ‘When is knowledge justi- 

ed. , a question which hardly makes sense unless we are, per- 

aps, worried by people with information they should not have 


Another suggestion is that a performative is any 
something not necessarily the thing mentioned in the 
pnrase. I his sense of ‘performative’ seems to be so 
vacuous as Austin’s own later work suggests. 

remaps this is true, but I do not see that it tells 
knowledge is, or that it raises or solves any problems 

sayheV ? “ d ° eS anythln S to distinguish 

saying p . In short I do not see why this point has been 
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had access to. We do not ask ‘When is truth justified?’; the 
relevant questions are ‘When is a statement true?’ and ‘When are we 
justified in saying that something is true?’. Similarly we should ask 
not ‘When is knowledge justified?’ but ‘When do we know some- 
thing?’ and ‘When are we justified in saying that we know some- 
thing?’ 

This latter is an interesting question, for the fact is that I can 
be justified in saying ‘I know’ even when I am mistaken in saying 
this, even when I do not know. When I last looked around I saw 
a painting on the wall behind me, and I am sure that I would have 
noticed if anyone had come in and taken it away. So I am quite 
justified in saying ‘I know there is a painting on the wall behind 
me’. And I would still be justified in saying this even if it had been 
removed in some ingenious way without my noticing. I would be 
mistaken in what I said, but I would still be justified in saying it. 
P must be true if I am to know that j>, but it need not be true for 
me to be justified in saying that I know it. What, then, is necessary 
for my being justified in saying that I know/j? It seems that I must 
be sure that p is true and have evidence that it is. In other words 
the last two conditions generally accepted for knowledgeTeem to 
be co’nHitlbns'for being justified in claiming to know . 1 
' Now if I can be justified in saying ‘I know’ even where, as it 
turns out, I do not know, can I know something without being 
justified in saying ‘I know’? Suppose that a contestant in a quiz. is 
asked ‘Who was the President of the United States during the 
Second World War?’, and he answers, slowly and doubtfully, 
more as a question than an answer, ‘President Roosevelt?’. Unless 
there is some evidence that this is a guess we would naturally 
conclude that the contestant did know the answer, did know that 
Roosevelt was President during the Second World War. But he 
certainly wasn’t sure of it, and he would scarcely have been 
justified in saying that he knew that Roosevelt was the President 
in question. Similarly a candidate may be asked the same question 
and although he beats his brow and maintains that the answer is 

1 There is a sense in which one is justified in saying one knows even when one 
is convinced that the thing in question is false, as when the officer tells the 
trapped soldiers that he knows a way out. But this is a different sort of justifica- 
tion. The man who says ‘I know* when he isn’t sure is not just telling a false- 
hood, he is misusing the word. When I say I know there is a picture behind me, 
and it has been secretly removed, I am not misusing the word even though 
what I say is false. 
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°n the tip of his tongue be unable to give it. Yet the moment he is 

told he exclauns ‘Of course! Of course! I knew it all the time’. 

Indeed even if he looked quite blank when the question was put 

to him we might still agree that he did know it all the time so long 

as he instantly recognized the answer when he is told. Once again 

the contestant !s said to know something which he is not sure of, 

and which he is not justified in claiming to know. 

I . These ar ® cases where we say that a man knows something, 

in. a per ect y ordinary and acceptable use of ‘know’, even though 

he is not sure of it. Being sure cannot be a necessary condition for 

nowledge, m at least one ordinary use of the word. Being sure is 

a necessary condition for being justified in claiming to know, "but 

only those who ask such questions as ‘Is knowledge justified?’, and 

so confuse knowing with saying that one knows, will make the 

istake of taking this to show that being sure is a necessary con- 

t i • , ° r °' v e 2®’ O ur two examples also count against the 

* U T te condltaon f° r knowledge, at least so long as this is 

of the ^ WC T S - ^ aVC ® ood ev 'dence, or a proof, or something 

too- T h ’ f ° r r hat 1S , known - T kere are other counter-examples 

Helena i ^ cvidcncc nor proof that Napoleon died on St 

evidene U *1^ ^ J USt ^ same - No doubt there must be 

Se hm S T S “ here ’ 0r eIse we ™uld not accept it as 
true, but that is a different matter. 

10-3 THE RIGHT TO BE SURE 

necessarv S ^ tk ‘ rd condition does seem to be 

fomukrin! the A anal / sls of knowledge, and I think the best 
have the ri^ht^ 68 K ^ S P^ ase tke right to be sure’. 1 One can 
beine able tn & sur ^ without actually being sure, and without 
one has the rivht ^ ce evidenc ® foror a proof of whatever it is that 
sure heeai ^ ° 6 SUrC ° k ‘ s because I have the right to be 

S i se someone tdd me, because I read it, or some such 

K *£*£**?*•* on St Helena that I can be said to 
learnt this f nr t_- ° n 4 ^ ave t0 remem ber where or how I 
knows without- 1 - ~ Pprson can know without knowing ho w h e 
even possible n ? wm § what gave him the right to be sure. It is 
without know^r °i Ur i^ U!Z exam PHs, for a person to know 

to a\oid in fin 't ^ ^ ek ^ ows - ^ ac t this must be so if we are 

a^oid infinite regress (Do I have the right to be sure that I have 

1 Cf. VI, ch. I. 
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the right to be sure that I have the right to be sure This 

formulation of the third condition for knowledge also has the 
advantage of enabling us to talk without oddity of cases where it 
would be odd to talk about proof or evidence. I do not have proof 
or evidence that I like strawberries but I do have the right to be 
sure of it, and so I can be said to know that I like strawberries. 
Notice, finally and importantly, that we can have the right to be 
sure of something even though it is false. In our earlier example I 
have the right to be sure that there is a picture on the wall behind 
me, even if someone has been clever enough to remove it without 
my noticing. Or if a normally reliable authority tells me that 
Napoleon died on Corsica I have the right to be sure of this even 
though\the authority is, for once, mistaken. 

There isj however, one important objection to the use of this 
phrase, ‘the right to be sure’ in the analysis of knowledge . 1 It 
seems to be in as much need of explanation as was the original 
term ‘knowledge’. It is, after all, a technical phrase and using it 
will do nothing to eludicate knowledge until it is itself eludicated, 
in particular until we are told just when it is that we have the right 
to be sure of various things. However to do that would be to deal 
with the entire subject matter of epistemology, for the epistemolo- 
gical question ‘How do we know?’ is the question ‘What is sufficient 
and necessa ry to give us the right to be sure?’ The_ phrase the 
right to be sure’ is a handy title which enables us to isolate the 
epistemologically important element in knowledge. That it is the 
important element is shown by the fact that in our two quiz 
examples we allow that the contestants know that Roosevelt was 
the President in question only in so far as we allow that, although 
they were not sure, they had the right to be sure and were not 
merely guessing or pretending. Again if we have doubts about 

1 Strawson II objects to the phrase because it suggests that we ought not bej 
sure unless we have the right to be sure, when ‘it is not clear that the degree oi, 
one’s convinction is a matter of will' (p. 3°5>- But we might compare the right 
to be sure with, say, the right to lose one’s temper. There are circumstances in 
which one is quite justified in losing one’s temper, even thoug it is no car 
that losing one’s temper is a matter of will. And even apart from t s it oes not 
follow from the fact that one does not have the right to be sure that one ought 
not to be sure. A hitch-hiker may not have a right to the empty seat in the car. 
But' that does not mean he ought not sit there. I would also reject Straw so as 
suggestion that ‘a man must have the right to say he knows, if he knows . 
Perhaps the word ‘right’ is misleading— we are not speaking of a legal, moral or 
human right. To say ‘He has the right to be sure amounts to saying He would 
be justified in believing (whether he does or not) . 
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whether something can be known these are usually tantamount to 
doubts as to whether we can have the right to be sure of such things. 
A person who forecasted the future correctly time after time by 
examining the leaves in a teacup would be said to know what is 
going to appen only in so far as we would be prepared to say that 
his unusual method gave him the right to be sure that those things 
were going to happen. The debate as to whether he knows the 
ure is a e ate as to whether his evidence is sufficient to give 
mm the right to be.sure. - — 6 

So m discussing our knowledge of the external world I shall be 

°^ r t0 be sure of the things we are said to 
know. Epistemologically speaking, this is the important thing. 

IO .4 AN ANALYSIS OF KNOWLEDGE 

Knowledge involves more than truth and the right to be sure. If I 

man WL S * great § reat grandfather was an Irish- 

nor to Jnvp'tli on S since forgotten this I cannot be said to know it, 
be sure nl + n ?i *’ su . re b an y se nse in which the right to 
further rn H V sufficient for knowledge. We need some 

halt ffi? r f °u knOWledge Which wil1 clarify the notion of 
£?!&££ b<! ^ Sh0 ™® " h “ .0 be sure 

quiz examiH r ^°u^L n W * d a va riable one. In our second 
knew the in? 6 ^ J at was a sen se in wliich the contestant 

SdlotTn l r u Ae questi0n - But there is also a aense in which 
prize Itt nT Y anSWC , r ’ ° r dse he should have been given the 
K the ‘wT f 1° ° f ^ or levels of knowledge here, 
ffirdt Jtw if dependb S on wh ich form of tfe 

Ce sense of Zl the lowest level gfjmgwledge, in 

what is necessarv i<s tL T if* be contestan t did know the answer, 

in question as true even tho ^ able t0 - e — thin g : 

truth until someone • be ma - y he unable to offer it as the 

gr«»gSfX lTlt,, him i? d ° 8 ”»* 

jlhis as true if someone told r>^ At diT^J “1 "“ 8n '“ 

‘know’ wbero tiro „ * me h At the next level, in the sense of 

necessary is that the 01 * eStan ^ *^4 Jot .know the answer, what is 
to offer the truth Pc rsori havethe right to be sure and be able 
.Wginlaw Y , even if he is not sumof it. Afa 

W-SJVJ that i, is die truth, 
I!- ■ - 8 level again it involves being able to offe r evide nce 
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or proof that it is tr ue. And finally we have the highest level where 
Kn owledge involves being absolut e ly certa in, in the sense_that the 
person ca nno t be mistaken about wh at he k nows . 1 Notice that 
although being sure is not a necessary condition at all' bevels of 
knowledge ifris at least necessary that we be not convinced that the 
thing in question is false. For if we were we would not even accept 
it as true: " ~ ' ' 

There is yet another condition for knowledge. Examples have 
recently been given 2 where a person is sure, and has the right Jo 
be sure, of something thatjs true, and yet cannot be said to know it. 
The butcher tells me that the price of meat has come down. He is 
an authority on the price of meat so I have the right to be sure, and 
in fact prices have come down. But the butcher thought they had 
gone up, and had lied to me in order to attract me into his shop. 
In som e way my ‘knowledge’ is based on false grounds, and hence j 
doeKnot really count as knowledge, even though l am sure, have 
the right to be sure, and it is true. I think the fourth condition 
needed to rule such cases out is something like this : 2 what gives, 
m e the rig ht to be sure must be something wh ich would not be; 
but for thejmthof what is.kno.\yn (it may even Be that which is 
known itself). Thus I know that I have a pain because what gives 
me the right to be sure is the pain itself. If there were no pain there 
would Be no such thing to give me the right to be sure. Similarly 
if tESTteacher tells me that Napoleon was born on Corsica this 
gives me the knowledge that Napoleon was born on Corsica only 
in so far as it is true that the teacher would not have told me this 

1 Just as some philosophers have insisted that we do not know something 
unless we cannot be mistaken about it, so other philosophers have turned this 
on its head and claimed that we cannot be said to know something unless we 
can be mistaken about it. The reason for this paradoxical viewseems to be that 
if there is no possibility of mistake there is no point in saying I know . on t 
sec how this shows that we are wrong to say ‘I know’ in such circumstances. 
Nor is it hard to think of circumstances where there is a point to saying 1 know 
even though there is no possibility of mistake, e.g. when we are discussing the 
things we know and the different ways in which we know them. Sometimes w c 
are told that we should, in such cases, speak not of knowing, but Day® el ng 
able to say 1 But there are many things we can say which are false an even non 
scnsical, and if this phrase ‘can say’ is to be explained in a sense that ru es ou 
the false and the nonsensical, it seems that it will have been gi\ en a sense synony 
mous with ‘know’ after all. So far as I can see this is a quite gratuitous and point- 
less terminological innovation. Certainly the ordinary man sees no ng stran 0 e 
about the claim that we know when we are in pain and when we are not. 
v- 5 Cf. Gettier I, Clark I. 

3 I believe I owe this suggestion to Max Deutscher. 
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if Napoleon had not been born there. Notice that this is a condition 
or knowledge, not a condition for having the right to be~sure. 
hven rf the teacher had been mistaken, or lying, or would have 
told me this regardless of where Naploeon was born, I would still 
ave the right to be sure that he was born on Corsica. But I would 
not kticno that he was. 

I suggest, then, the following analysis of knowledge: 

I know that S is P if: 

(1) It is true that 5 is P; 

(2) I have the right to be sure that S is P; 

1 ; “ n eidl . er (?) able t0 recognize ‘S is P’ as the truth, or (b) 
e to offer S is P as the truth, or (c) sure that 5 is P, or (d) able 

tW ^ < r> 1 - en ° r a P r00 ^ tbat <5 is P, or (e) absolutely certain 
that 6 is p, m *h e sen se that I cannot be mistaken about it. 

U) My right to be sure depends on the truth of ‘ S is P’, in that 

1 . CIC n ,° t w atever it is that gives me the right to be sure 
would not have occurred. ° 

which enab ^ es . Iaie t0 satisfy condition (3) is something 

Much gives me the right to be sure that 5 is P. 

mav h e i ^ t . Condi ^ on ^ nee ded to rule out possibilities like this: I 
an Irish rm 1 l ° ^ Sure tbat m y great great grandfather was 

induce me t * ecause aomeone °nce told me, and a hypnotist may 
“ut Ss Tn ?“ 33 When someone mentions it, with- 

it as true is ^ ^ ow * e ^§ e > because what leads me to accept 
as true is not something that would give me the right to be sure. 

- . 10 0 SCEPTICISM 

objects exist 2^ ntabls tbat we do not know whether external 
First it m'iohth^ wa y s i n which this might be argued, 

exist because it is 6 t WC d ° not bnow 13131 eternal objects 
to Z EL* N 4e r e that * V do. To say this would be 
We have decided \ a3reac iy considered this alternative. 

does £ aSe d for t0 us ad N ^ ° f SC< *“ 

thanks to a misint rtheless it may still seem that it does, 

have said that ‘External 0^°^ ° f ^ analysis of knowledge. We 

that it must be true- for all J C \ GX1St “ tru e, but we have not shown 

it seems that if someth- - W ? ^ aVe s f 1 d> it could still be false. Now 

lysis of knowledge be tra^TT ^. must ’ acc °rding to the ana- 

meant that it cannot be know^l **"*• ™ ght Io ° k . 38 111011811 J* 
known unless it is necessarily true. So it 
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seems that we cannot know that external objects exist. However, 
what is necessary for knowledge is that the statement in question 
be true, not that it be necessarily true; ‘Only what is true can be 
known’, not ‘Only what must be true can be known’. The mistake is 
to take ‘If something is known it must be true’ to mean ‘If some- 
thing is known then it is necessarily true’. What it should mean 
is ‘If something is known then-necessarily it is true’. 

The next sceptical claim is that, whether or not it is true, we do 
not have the right to be sure that external objects exist, and so . 
cannot know that they do. This scepticism may take two forms. 
The first depends on the fact that we do not have a conclusive, 
let alone a logically conclusive, proof that external objects exist. 
Although we have decided to accept Realism we might, after all, 
be mistaken in this and, the argument runs, since we might be 
mistaken' we cannot have the right to be sure that external objects 
do exist. The familiar reply is that it is not necessary for our having 
the right to be sure of something that there be no possibility of our 
beingTnistaken about it. I might be mistaken in thinking that 
Napoleon die'd on St Helena, but this does not mean that I do not 
have the right to be sure of it. Indeed provided that my source is 
reliable and reputable I have the right to be sure of it even if it is 
false, although then, of course, I cannot be said to know it. It the 
sceptic, from a desire to put everything on the level of mathematical 
knowledge, insists that the possibility of mistake means that we 
cannot have the right to be sure, this means that he is being rnuc 
stricter, ab opt, knowledge than we ordinarily .are, .is restricting 
knowledge to what I called its highest level, an dsn, is, in eect:, 
proposing a change in our ordinary concept of Know e ge. ,J-J S , 
aTevisionary ‘with whom we do not wish to quarrel, but whom we j 
do~hot need to follow ’. 1 He doesn’t succeed in proving tiat we 
don’t know what we ordinarily claim to know, so long as now is 
being used in its ordinarily "accepted sense, althoug ^ e oes ^ 
succeed in showing that we do not know in his own specia sense 
of that verb. We might draw a distinction 2 between descriptive 
and’’ revisionary’ epistemology, between the discovery an examin 
ation of our accepted standards of haying the right to e sure a 
what is accepted as meeting them, and the suggestion an exam 

= Following 1 ’ Strawson’s distinction between descriptive and revisionary 
metaphysics, I, p. 9. 
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ation of different, probably more stringent, standards of having 
ie right to be sure and what might be accepted as meeting them, 
the eventual aim being, presumably, to cast light on the nature of 
our knowledge. 

The second argument that we do not have the right to be sure 
t that external ob j ects exist is that die various dungs we appeal to in 
; tping to establish that we know, have the right to be sure, that 
they exist do not establish, logically, that they do exist. 1 Suppose, 
or examp e, that we appeal to the evidence of our senses in trying 
to show that we do haie the right to be sure dial external objects 
exist. The evidence of our senses could be just as it is and yet it not 
e true t t external objects exist. So how can this evidence give 

US u ^ 1 10 sun T tbat tbe -’ do exist ? The answer to this is 
muc t ie same as with the previous argument. Our ordinary 
concept of Knowledge, as expressed by the ordinary' use oftiie 
- er - ' n0Vl ’ encapsulates certain conditions for having the right 
I- L SUre ,V and the 5® conditions are, and what counts .as 
nnf a !r° 1 •f 10 ’ * S eternii ned by where we are and where we are 
or narily prepared to say of someone that he knows some- 

SnVT UItUng th f thing t0 be true - If ^ situSTv we arVall 
• h ' - n P lc P ar c to say of A that he knows p, it follows that in 
situa^on .v the ordinary conditions for having the right to be sure 

tot IT ’ odiously enough, it do^s not follow 

we^re ifnT are ,° rdmari!y P re P ared to say that p is true. Now 
tinue t n ' , na , y prepared to say that we know diat objects con- 

follow frn XIS tli’ e ' T , Cn WC do not P erceive them. It does not 
that the cnnlv 3 ^ d ° eXist un P erc eived, but it does follow 
£ sum Te tS- T; * ey may be > for having the right to 

I ary concent n f T<T -i v,— - Ce P tt 5i s ». implicitly, revising our ordin- 
: moTEeright to he"' ^ g< V T an . d sett l n ." U P new conditions for liav- 
; S-SitKV e : ^ 0t - 1Ce ** not "mean thatwe 

ofamarilyclahitoio^The 1101 SOmet ^ n S which W L£ 11 

claim to knowledge caR be T fc™ '™ yS m which a unlversal 

what we claim tn°i • • to be mistaken: by showing that 
noT after TZ T ^ Mse ’ or ^'showing that we do 
' T 6 ™-* f ? r !t •>« ™ thought « tad 
"la we cannot show is ^'^“'.“JtpMceiveenernalobjects). 
not sufficient to give us the rigta to be' 8 “ e” S °° d ” 

1 Cf. Ayer VI, ch. 2 , § «. 
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So much for the attempt to show that we do not know that 
external objects exist, either by claiming that this is false or by 
claiming that we do not have the right to be sure that it is true. The 
next form of scepticism is the argument that even though we may, 
in fact, know that external objects exist we cannot prove that we 
know it, and this, once again, may take two forms : the argument 
that we cannot prove that it is true, and the argument that we 
cannot prove that we have the right to be sure of it. Now, just as 
theargument that we do not know that external objects exist is 
often based on setting specially stringent conditions for knowledge 
so the argument that we cannot prove that we know it is often 
based on setting specially stringent standards for _proof. Perhaps 
it is impossible to give a logically conclusive proof that external 
objects exist, but why should we have to give a logically conclusive 
pro - of? Surely if we have good evidence for p, and no evidence 
against p, then we have proved p, even though there remains the 
possibility' of mistake? The sceptic may reply that although sue a 
‘prima facie’ proof may do for all practical purposes an unti 
something better comes along, it still isn’t a real proof. But ere, as 
so' often, the adjective ‘real’ gives the game away. Just as we say 
to the sceptic who says that we don’t really know, that his rea 
knowledge’ is a special sort of knowledge and that what is true o 
if need not be true of knowledge in the ordinary sense, so we can 
say to the sceptic who says that we can t really prove it, t at us 
‘real_ proof’ is a special sort of proof, and that what is true ot 1 
need not be true of proof in the ordinary sense. 

Moreover, in so far as it is possible to prove that we, peop e 
generally, have the right to be sure of something it is possi e o 
prove that that something is true, for to have the rig t to e sure 
of p is to have the right to be sure that p is true, an so to P r °ve 
that w T e have the right to be sure of p is to prove that we iave - 
r ight to be sure that it isjtrue. Of course a person may ave 
right to be su re of something which is false, but we can say _ 
has the right to be sure of p, butis mistaken only* w _ g a ^ e 
dence showing that p is false, evidence which wou , e a > 
aHecTEis right fo b'e sure. That is why I cannot say I have “ 
right to be sure of p, but I am mistaken’. So if we, pe°p e o en ^ r ’ 
have the right to be sure of p it follows, logically, a w 
good reason for believing p to be true, and no outweig " 
for believing p fake. To show that we have good reason for belie - 
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r true and no outweighing reason for believing p false is, surely, 
an acceptable proof that p is true. So if we can show that we, people 
generally, have the right to be sure that external objects exist we 
' B5. give unacceptable, although not a logically conclusive (there 
might be convincing evidence against,' of which we are not aware), 
proof mat external objects exist. 

, /* n;d c l uest i° n is, then, whether we can prove that we have 

the nght to be sure that external objects exist. Clearly 'we* can 
show that the accepted conditions for having the right to be sure 
are satisfied in this case for, as we have seen, what the accepted 
on tions are is determined by when we arc and when we are 
not ordinarily prepared to say, given that p is true, that someone 
- C 3C ! t j iat WC are ordinarily prepared to say that wc 
t . externa objects exist shows that the accepted conditions 
we- oln f Se ’ Sa - S ^ ed : Thc iceptic’s argument must be that 
| - lit t s ovv -- - t t ^ le information we accept as giving usjthe 
obiects anc ^. therefore as providing a proof, that external 

grounds f 1S ^ aCt . C0I '^ ect ‘ i bat we have certain evidence or 
we aU nrH° r S ^ ln ® t lat . ^ xterna l objects exist, and the 'fact that 
obiect ^ Sa ^>’ ° n ^' S eviden “. that we know that external 

tions for Vi / °"l t ^ at . tfl ‘ s ev idence satisfies our ordinary condi- 
do have the'^ u* ° t0 su . re ’ ^ ut * n order to show that we 
this evidence^ * 1 ! C '' e sdd h ave to show. that we do have 
I pojnf ’ l ‘ e ' 1 f l . hls eviden ce is correct. Now it is a familiar 
Ipremisses'fro^ co / 1 . c J“® I0 , n 03 n be challenged by questioning the 
1 S S” t lCh “ 15 derived - So if 1 ^ to demonstrate that 
both” give~us th S °'\ 3t ^ now som ething (that these factors 

l^othet’ C ° nSeqUen ^' ^ 

possible for someone to a7k ^ Uestlon ) lt i s a ^' S 

factors hold?’ ’ Sk ^°'Y..do. wejcnow. that, .these 

external worhf'fti!^ ~° P t ^ e . s HS£tic about our knowledge of_the 

knoy-lhSttni oW? ent - S haVC n0t P r ° Ved ^ 

factors which we accept as we have shown that those 

J.fact hold good untif 'wp P- ovldl fS us with the knowledge do in 
evidence for the existence s ^~ I ^-^ lat what we accept^ as 

rigETtobe sure that external dd T andas gWing u ? ^ 

have the argument - *■ J, • . bjects exist, is in fact the c ase. We 

objects exist • therefn ’ P ^7- US ^ r ‘§ht to be jure that external 
J - ’ theref0re we ha ve the right to be sure that external 
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objects exist. Given our ordinary concept of knowledge the second 
premiss cannot be challenged, but the sceptic is asking us to prove 
the first premiss, to prove that p is true. It is obvious that this 
argument can be extended. If we manage to establish the truth of p 
the sceptic will then ask us to establish the truth of whatever it< 
was, q, that enabled us to establish p. And soon. This scepticism | 
whicn for want of a better name I will call regressive seep ticism. 
can only be countered if we can come, in the end, to something 
for which no further proof is needed, something which cannot be 
doubted, something which will provide an absolutely certain 
foundation starting from which it can be proved that we do, after 

all, know that external objects exist. 

This is one of the motives that can lead us into a search for t e 
‘foundations of knowledge’, but before we embark on the search 
there is another motive to be considered. 


10.6 empiricism 

We now turn to the question of towe know that external objects 
exist. How does my perception give me the right to e sure t at 
this, which I perceive, is an external object, continues to exis 
even when I am not perceiving it? To consider this is to const er, 
in part, the theory of Empiricism, the theory that a our mow e ge 
and all our con cepts come, in the last analysis, rom percep ion, 
from what we perceive. So let us begin by asking w at t e eory 
isj’whatprecisely is meant by saying that perception is the source 
or origin of all our knowledge, in particular our now e ge o 
real existence of what we perceive. 

We might mean that this knowledge is such t at we 
have it if we did not perceive things. This seems in 1 S P** • 

Innate knowledge, in the sense of knowledge w ic w 
have whether we ever perceived anything or not may e 
possible, but I doubt whether anyone holds that we do have such 
knowledge. No doubt it is because we perceive t ngs 
place that we acquire any knowledge at all, ut ere 1 
Empiricism that that. Rather Empiricism tries torekte spec die 
pieces of knowledge 1 to specific cases of perceiving 1 ' 

might be argued that our knowledge of the externa % 

1 By a ‘piece of knowledge’ I mean kn o w 1 ed geof^o mep art ^ ^ ^ are not 
questions of what facts are, of what counts as > 

relevant here. 
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from our perception in that for any piece of such knowledge there 
are certain cases of perceiving certain things which are necessary 
i ne are to acquire that knowledge, i.e. such that we could not 
ha\e toe right to be sure of the fact in question unless we had 
perceived the objects in question. This seems obviously false. It 
may be that I have to perceive something if I am to have the right 
to be sure of p, but there isn’t any particular thing which I 
W to Perceive I can acquire the right to be sure that, e.g. 
leopatra died from a snake bite in many different ways— by 

3b0Ut b ^ bemg toId about if > b y seeing it in a film, by 
bemg present myself-and no one of these is necessary. 

In - S tbeS ' S Can . be _ m °tofied to ring very plausibly. 

couldn’t l SayiI ! S , at P erce Pb°n is necessary in the sense that we 
thi_ os. ^ , e ngbt t0 be sure rrnless we perceived certain 

T P erCe P tion is ne cessar y in the sense that 
certain thin n ^ ? gbt to be sure miless we had perceived 
some other SS ' T , he ngh - t0 be SUre Could havc bee n acquired in 
and the Vay Ut ’ 33 11 happened, we acquired it in this way, 
toe Hah?' was necessary for our acquiring 
perceotion?, — 1 P articular KHbwiedie wherf 
I do unless Sense ’ where 1 wouldn’t know what 

call sense knmnl ,t P erceuec * certa in things -which I have, I will 
tionis thin thto^’ perception. The sugges- 

my Wlelt 1 hT °. fthe ^ world, in partiSlar 

knowledge knmv! u P erce * ve an external object, is sense- 
buritls not, as~it imv" ~~~ I1 -^ rCepd0n ' Tbis seems P lausi ble, 
ology, and a S£^ PP f’ 3 *> ^ a way, a taut- 

ceiving a flower ie ^ 3t J tbat ^ knowledge that I am per- 
I am perceiving a fl , 0W ed ° e ’ * n toat I wouldn’t know that 

if I SS?* 1 ,-" perceiving a flower; because 
knowledge that the statement would not be true. But my 

perception j ^ ^ n0t ***« “ 

toat it really exists that we h ^'’ 3nd * IS Wlth m y knowledge 
This claim t w im , e bere concerned, 
of Empiricism buftn^t ^ isSense knowledge is a main part 
weak^nTie^ fS ™.»l d *« « 4 ™«b a rsd.er 
perception is a ^ me Empiricist maintains not just that 

sole source of knowledge° I sha°l1 V t edSe l- bUt ^ P^ rce P tion is the 

claim as that all knowledge is d stron ger, more debatable, 

fuiqwiedge ls denvedfrom perception. This means 
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that perception is not just necessary, in the sense explained, for 
the acquisition of the knowledge, but that it is sufficient for the 
right to be sure, i.e. that it follows from the fact that someone 
has perceived certain things, riot necessarily tire same things in 
every case, that he has the right to be sure of the fact in question. 

Now we are used to philosophers telling us that this, that or the 
next tiring is really, ultimately, or in the last analysis, of some 
particular kind, when what they mean is that they are not prepared 
to accept anything as this, that or the next thing unless it is of this 
particular kind. Is the Empiricist, perhaps, a sort of sceptic who 
refuses to accept anything as knowledge unless it is based on an 
derived from perception? Perhaps we can deal with the Empiricist 
as we dealt with the sceptic, saying that he can refuse to call it 
knowledge if he wants to, but this is what we ordinarily mean by 
‘knowledge’, and although he may be right in Iris own special use 
of the word we can see no reason for changing the meaning just to 
suit him. I am inclined to think that the boot is on the other foot, 
for it looks very much as though we will not be able to produce a 
counter-instance to the Empiricist’s thesis, i.e. something which 
we all ordinarily accept as knowledge which is not at least based 
on perception, for the very reason that in the or inary sense o 
‘knowledge’ we do not allow that there can be knowledge of the 
external world which is not sense knowledge. s is t e ru 
behind the frequent appeal ‘But how else could I know, acquire 
the right to be sure, except from perception? It seems that s 
things are we wouldn’t allow that someone did ave t e rig 
sure unless we could cite something the perception o w c 1 g< v 
him his right to be sure. This means that Empiricism is a descrip- 
tive epistemology, its truth guaranteed by the svays m w . 
are ordinarily prepared to use the word ‘know . The qualifies 
‘as things are’ is important; other ways of knowing may be J 

possible but, as things are, perception is tire only way of knowing 
about the external world that we allow that we ave. 

So this ‘How else could we know?’ argument seems to give the 
weaker Empiricist thesis, that knowledge o t e ex er 
based on perception, its considerable plausi 1 Y- knows 

granted that it is a fact, that we don’t allow that a perse, x knows 
something about an external object unless e , te( j 

thing (not necessarily that particular thing) which can be accepted 
as providing him with this knowledge, does not show that percep- 
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tion is the sole source of knowledge. It shows only that perception 
is necessary for the right to be sure; it does not show that it is 
sufficient. Indeed it is difficult to see how, precisely, we could prove 
that perception is the sole source of knowledge. We might show 
how all our knowledge of the external world could come from 
perception alone. This would not show that it does come from 
perception alone. But if no other suggestions are forthcoming, 
showing that, and how, all our knowledge could come from per- 
ception alone would be as good a proof that it does as we could 
reasonably hope for. 


So the question is whether we can show that knowledge of the 
external world is derived, or at any rate derivable, from perception. 
And our own particular topic is: does perception by itself give us 
the right to be sure that the objects we perceive exist independently 
o us, exist e\en when we are not perceiving them? Now clearly 
just perceiving an object is not, by itself, sufficient to give us 
nowledge that it exists, or even knowledge of what it is like. To 
o\\ that it exists, or to know what it is like, I would have to 
mow t at my perception is veridical, and my present perception, 
y itself, does not give me the right to be sure of that. I am not 
saying that I do not have the right to be sure that this is a table, 
rfV*" e i ds ^ s independently of me. All I am saying is that it is 
tew o e history of my past perception, and the context of my 
present perception, which gives me the right to be sure of it, 
rattier than my present perception by itself. 

It seems that if we are to show that our knowledge of the external 
v.or , m particular our knowledge that the things we perceive are 
, . m f 0 jects, is derivable from our perception, we will have to 
cov ering some form of knowledge which is derivable 
l , r0m our Perception of the particular moment , 1 and then 
° J p our o^er knowledge can be derived from it. The 

d proof .°f Empiricism will take the form of starting off 

shmvincrT SpCCla ly basic form of sense-knowledge, and then 

titr ,Wge ° f the ex,e ™ d "™ id •* b “ m up 


question is boimd^bTmbitranf lb ® moment’? Any answer to this 

answer it. Perhaos the * ^ on 1 think it matters much how we 

is to think of the ennri™ conv enient, though also the most artificial, answer 
number of non-extended°m PrOCeSS , of P erce Ption as consisting of an infinite 
continuous C 1116 3 Skater thinks of a 

o fan infinite number of non-ext ended points. 
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IO.7 THE FOUNDATIONS OF EMPIRICAL KNOWLEDGE 
Thus the attempt to show that we know that objects exist inde- 
pendently of us, and the attempt to show how we know it, both 
seem to point in the same direction. If we can discover some basic 
form of sense-knowledge which is both absolutely certain and 
derived solely from our perception on the particular occasion, then 
we can provide a final answer to the ‘regressive scepticism’ dis- 
cussed in 10.5, and also begin the proof of Empiricism mentioned 
in 10.6. The search for this basic form of sense-knowledge is 
usually known as the search for the foundations of empirical 
knowledge. It is not a search which everyone jthinksjiecessary or, 
advisable. 

'The pursuit of the incorrigible is one of the most venerable 
bug-bears in the history of philosophy’. 1 This pursuit was, in 
large part, motivated by the mistake of thinking that only what 
must be true can be known, or of thinking that we cannot have the 
right to be sure of something unless that something is absolutely 
certain. But it may also be 'motivated by the desire to find an 
answer to a regressive scepticism, not through the mistaken belief 
that only what is absolutely certain can be known, but because only 
if,_in the end, we can arrive at something which cannot be .ques- 
tioned will we be able to prove an unanswerable proof of how, or 
even Ihat, we know what we do. Nevertheless not everyone is 
worried by the regressive sceptic. Some simply accept it as a fact 
that no absolutely certain foundation is possible, just as it is a< 
fact that absolute certainty is seldom, if ever, possible in the yealrn i 
of tKcTempirical : ‘One seemsfforced to choose between the picture 
of an" "elephant which rests on a tortoise (What supports e 
tortoise?) and the picture of a great Hegelian serpent of knoyde ge 
with its taiHn its mouth (Where does it begin?). Neither will do. 
For empirical knowledge, like its sophisticated extension, science, 
is rational, not because it has a foundation but becausejtisa se 
correcting enterprise which can put any claim in jeopardy, t oug t 
riot a/Zatpt once’. 2 

Now it may be that there is no answer to the regressive sceptic 
(in fact I think there is, but this IS something we will come badcjo). 
But this does not turn the search for the foundations of ernpirica 
knowledge into a^ hunting of the snark. There is still somet g to 

* Austin II, p. 104. ’ SelIarS l ’ P - I7 °- 

F 
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be sought, be it snark or boojum. I see a pigj I know that its a pig, 
and I know that it exists independently of me. But the philoso- 
phically important question is liow do I know it, what gives me the 
t ° ,^ e sure - Austin 1 has challenged die idea that there is 
something that tells me that what I see is a pig. His argument 
depends mainly on a point about evidence. He insists that seeing 
the pig is not evidence that its a pig; indeed jf I see it, then I don’t 
need any evidence. Now it may well be that this involves an un- 
orthodox use of the word ‘evidence’, though I think even that 
cou e disputed. But absolutely nothing turns on the choice of 
t at particular term. The question is whether, when I see the pig, 
there is anything that tells me that it is a pig. Or to put it in a less 
mis ea ng way. whether there is any answer to the question 
How do I know that its a pig?’. I don’t see that anyone can deny 
that this question has an answer, even if we don’t want to describe 
the information contained in the answer as ‘evidence’. 

e question I. am interested in is not the question of how I 
now at its a pig, but the question of how I know that its an 
ex erna o ject, something which does not depend on my percep- 

^r~°^, 1 - S 1 exist:ence ' * believe this question has an answer too, 
nd certainly an answer is worth looking for. This is the philoso- 
phical probJem about our knowledge of the external world, and 
IvS A haVe nor need ev ‘dence for the independent 

face ujjddo'it ° ^ not i2. so ^ ve t be problem. It is to refuse to 

me nmlff 1 * / or l be foundations of empirical knowledge is 

provide mm'l l' to tde question ‘How does perception 

that fact>’ Thee W V s 1116 t0 sure > dlis or 

the percent' % ° und 5?°. ns will be pieces of knowledge where 

parti “ T ,ar m °™ nt * b y » 

I tioris also be ° f , Sure ' I*- 1S not necessary that these'lfounda- 
' taken but if I)"? 003 ° knowledge about which we cannot be mis- 
an answer to thp UmS °- Ut are dlen we will have not only 

to the regressive ^ UeS . tl0 ^ How do we know?’,’ but also an answer 
consist in sene c °namonly held mat these foundations 

^^^^^“^ofthe seuse d5ta 

' y nseu, sumcient to give us the right to.be 

1 II, pp. 115-16. 
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sure, and secondly, that sense datum knowledge is knowledge 
where we cannot possibly be mistaken. To see whether either of 
these claims are corrective have first to discover what sense data 
are, and are like. 



CHAPTER ii 

SENSE DATA 


II. I THE NEED FOR A SENSE DATUM TERMINOLOGY 
The notion of a sense datum has always been important in the 
philosophy of perception, but it is not always clear why. There 
seem to be three possible reasons for the introduction of a sense 
datum terminology. Notice, however, that none of these reasons 
show that a sense datum terminology is necessary, and although 
critics sometimes suggest it I do not know of anyone who has 
wanted to say that a sense datum terminology is necessary. 
Indeed it is doubtful whether any terminology, as such, can be 
necessary'. It may be that certain terms are necessary if we are to 
say or do certain things, but we can still avoid these terms so long 
as we decline to say or do these things. Moreover a sense datum 
terminology would only be necessary, even in the more limited and 
helpful sense of being indispensable for the making of certain 
philosophical points or the stating and solving of various philoso- 
phical problems, if there were no other way of making those points 
or stating and solving those problems. And if that were so there 
would be no way of explaining or introducing the term ‘sense 
datum in the first place unless, as seems unlikely, there is some 
adequate ostensive method of explaining and defining it. For if 
the sense datum terminology can be explained only by translating 
it into terms we already use and understand, then the points and 
problems to be raised in the sense datum terminology can also, if 
less conveniendy, be raised, via the same translations, in terms we 
already use and understand. So the claim must be not that the 
sense datum terminology is necessary or philosophically unavoid- 
able, but that it is more convenient, less cumbersome, than any 
.ordinary language equivalent. It may enable us, for example, to 
avoid the vagueness or, even worse, the continual amplification 
i«md. qualification of a word like Appears*. 

The first reason for introducing a sense datum terminology is 
that which seems to have motivated Moore. One way of trying to 
decide between Realist and non-Realist theories of perception 
would be to sort out what, precisely, a percept would be, and then 
to consi er w ether, in fact, we always do perceive such things. 
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That is, we might isolate that in what we perceive which would be 
the percept if we were perceiving one, and then ask whether in 
fact it is a percept. So we distinguish, in what we perceive, the 
sense datum and ask, as Moore did, ‘Does it continue to exist 
when we stop perceiving?’, ‘Is it part of the surface of a material 
object?’, etc., i.e. ‘Is it, the sense datum, a percept?’. But unfor- 
tunately this new question ‘Is the sense datum a percept? ,is no 
easier to answer than the original ‘Do I perceive a percept? , and 
we may even be misled into treating ‘sense datum as synonymous 
wlt fT^perc ept’ — which destroys our "original reason jor talking 
about sense dataln the first place. The fact is that if the only point 
of introducing a sense datum terminology, as distinct from talking 
about percepts, were to enable us to discuss percepts without 
assuming their existence and so, as Moore hoped, provide some 
more or less empirical method of determining whether or not 
we do always perceive percepts, then there would be very it e 
point in introducing it. For not only does this move ai to 
remove the original difficulties, it raises new ones as we e 
familiar difficulties of explaining what sense, data are. AUJtot 
the introduction of sense dat a can , fromthis point of view, be 
said to do is provide a theory-neutral way of referring to e ac j 
andTo sEowthafthe "facts arelheory-neutml, i.e. can be descn 
bed w ithout assuming any ofthe philosophical theories opercep 


-Perhaps the most common way of justifying the introduction of 
a sense datum terminology is by means of a version 0 t e , j 
tional argument from illusion : things often, in ee usua , 
appear different from what they really ate and we need, for various 
philosophical purposes, to distinguish the way t mgs appear 
how they actually are. So, it is argued, we nee e erm 
datum’ as a name for the appeafance^as oppose t° ’ 

of what we perceive. But yet remember that we scusse 
problems in Chapter 6 without making use. 0 e erm 
datum’ at all, and without raising the perennial problems of rwhat 
sense data are and what they are like. It seems o v i°, u * , 

simplest course is to use our ordinary expressions looks , appears, 
‘seems’, etc., ratherjhanjntroducea new and difficult terrain gy. 
These ordinary terms may stand in need of s ° me ^ an m 

explanation, but quite apart from the point that 1 see ... 

have to use them to explain the sense datum terminology itself, 
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it does seem that the ordinary terminology will be simpler and less 
obscure than die suggested ‘language of sense data’. 

However some have felt diat the ‘language of appearing' cannot 
do fulljusdce to the facts of hallucination . 1 Their argument is that 
since the answer to the question ‘What appeared to .Macbeth as a 
dagger:’ is ‘Nothing’ we cannot use the ordinary ‘appears’ termin' 
ology to explain or describe what Macbeth saw. This argument is 
a consequence of applying the definitional stop to ‘perceive’, of 
insisung, as a matter of definition, that we cannot perceive what 
does not exist. But the fact is diat Macbeth did see, in a perfectly 
straight-forward and ordinary sense, certain expanses of colour, 
and these expanses looked like a dagger. Of course they did not 
really exist that is what we mean by calling it a hallucinadon — 
but the language of appearing’ can still describe what happened, 
so . ong as we do not let the sdpuladve definirion diat only' what 
exists can be perceived, mislead us into thinking that when a 
person suffers a hallucination he is not perceptually aware of 
anything at all. 


nk I must conclude, then, that the argument from_ illusion 
.. oe ^ n ° th ing to show that the sense datum terminology is helpful 
philosophical quesdons about the nature of 
1 usiqn, hallucination and die like. But perhaps this conclusion is 
un am to ose, like Ayer, who have based the introducuon of a 
sense datum terminology in the argument from illusion.' Rather 
Ayer s argument seems to be something like this: if we are to do 
justice to e fact that things are not always as they are perceived 
Jr r m y st m ^ e use °f a sense of ‘perceive’ in which it does 
• ° mv . rom fact that something is perceived that it really 
exist,, or is really as it is perceived to be. In this sense of ‘per- 

j . 1 ' _ , not e true that we always perceive external objects, 
is ncr ^ , sen Jr -datum’ 23 t ^ e generic name for everything that 
^percened in this sense of ‘perceive’. Despite reservations about 

° f ‘ PerCeiYe ’ *“» ^gument is, I think, un- 
of ‘nerceive’* ~ j- att ^ CK 111 Se l ue a,:d Sensibilia . In some sense 

the fart- tW* e ° r ^ sense as I believe, it does not follow from 
really evi-tc 2 per30n P ercei% es an x, or a thing that is_y, that there 
feSeo^L" 0r is really y. But if our know- 

logit must ■ tf “ ePiSt S •' 

r o cc rrom what we perceive to what is 

1 Cf. Chisholm II, pp . u6- I7 . 
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really there, and in order to do this we need some way of referring 
to and talking about what we perceive without saying or implying 
anything about what really exists. This is where the sense datum 
terminology comes in. 

So it seems to me that the real value of a sense datum terminology 
lies hot in connection with the traditional theories of perception, 
but in the fact that it enables us to raise traditional epistemological , 
and conceptual problems without referring to those theories of 
perce ptio n at all. The introduction of a term which will do the job 
doneby ‘jdeV or ‘sensatio n’ in_the past,' without its following by 
definition that there is some entity which exists only in so far as it 
is'perceiyed, allows us to restate points made by philosophers in 
the past without committing ourselves to their non-Realist theories 
oTperception. Instead of asking whether all knowledge is know- 
lecfge of ideas we can ask whether all knowledge is loiowle ge 
ofsense data, or more plausibly whether all knowledge can e 
derived' from knowledge of sense data, and. instead of asking 
whether all our concepts are derived from ideas we can as 
whether all our concepts are derived from the sense ata we 


perceive. . , 

Moreover there is the suggestion that sense datum know e ge is 
absolutelxjcertain knowledge, knowledge such that it is not even 
possible that we are mistaken. If this is so, and if our know e ge o 
the external world can be derived from sense datum know e ge, we 
will have found an answer to the regressive sceptic of !°-5- 1CIX ' 
even the hope that this certainty of sense datum know e ge ml S 
be transferred to knowledge derived from sense data thus provid- 
ing us with a final answer to Cartesian scepticism, ns as ®e 
one'of the main hopes of Phenomenalism, althoug ee it ma - es 
the 'mistake of trying to meet the sceptic on his own g r ° UI1 > 
his own standards of knowledge. Once it is understoo ia 
ordinary empirical statement like ‘There is a tab e in ron 0 
is not absolutely certain in the sense explained, there seems s 
thing rather odd about the attempt to show that it is a so u 

certain after all. . . 

Ho wever th e main point_is_ that it is in epistemo ogy, 
attempt to explain how our perception provides us with knowledg , 

that the notion of a sense datumjsjnvpqrtant. Just l 0 ''’ 311 , . . 

extent, it is important will be more obvious once w e a\ e exp 
what a sense datum is. 
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1 1.2 moore’s methods of explaining sense data 

Moore s s^waysof introducing and explaining the term ‘sense 
da tum 1 seem to include all those commonly used by other philoso- 
phers, except Ayer’s method of defining sense data in whatever 
ways seems convenient (we discussed this in 3.3). Most of Moore’s 
methods implicitly rely on some prior understanding of what is 
meant by sense datum’ ; they are not sufficient in themselves to 
explain die term. Take, first, the ‘meth od of selection*. The famous 
instructions in the Defence of Common Sense run: 

In order to point out to the reader what sorts of things I mean 
tJu Gn f e ^ ata .’ ^ need only ask him to look at his own right hand, 
e oes this, he will be able to pick out something (and unless 
e is seeing double, only one thing) with regard to which he will 
see that it is, at first sight, a natural view to take that that thing is 
identical, not, indeed, with his whole right hand, but with that 
P ar , t 0 * ts s . Urklcc w Wch he is actually seeing, but will also (on a 
little reflection) be able to see that it is doubtful whether it can be 
1 en ica wi the part of the surface of his hand in question. 

1 lungs of the sort (in a certain respect) of which this thing is . . . 
are what I mean by sense data’. 2 


n ^ unless one perhaps accepts some form of a percept theory 
it ran C -° 1 entif y an y t hing such that it is doubtful whether 
ZTlftl W1 * the P art of surface of the hand that one 

13 S °If thl ? g t0 be ‘P icked out’ other than the surface 
resDect In 'v u* neeC ^ t0 be toId what 5t is > as well as the precise 
something ^ 1C SGnse data are things of the same sort as this 

exanmle 'F~^~^~^ rr images’ consists in trying to give an 
images l re " "T, datUm - by reference t0 «« of our seeing alter- 
ations of double-vfsion'l'^But ^ d ° ^ by . reference t0 haIIucin ' 

the difficultv la t 4- ' but 33 severa l writers have pointed out 

X ““fcat s r:L so, " e,hi ” 8 h pcr - 

eyes in the wav c ! er ' lma ge, e.g. moves as we move our 
fasted oV X . af ter-im a ges do. In fact since the point of 
i r lma § es as examples of sense data seems to be 

* I h S4. e S " meth0dS are dbtinguished an d named in White I, ch. 8. 

3 Forthe classic attack on this account of sense data cf. Bouwsma I. 
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they do not exist unperceived the natural reply to the question 
, , ..at, in what I now perceive, corresponds to the after-image? 
seems to be ‘Nothing’, on the grounds that the things I at present 
perceive, unlike the after-image, do really exist. 

In the ‘ method of the ultimate subject’ Moore explains that the 
sense datum is that which is the ultimate, real, principle, subject 
of a sentence like ‘This (which I see) is an inkbottle . Moore agrees 
that the natural thing to say is that the inkbottle is the subject o 
the sentence, but he insists that the ‘This’ also refers to something 
else, a sense datum. But this cannot tell us what a sense datum is. 
We have to know what a sense datum is before we can distin- 
guish the reference to the inkbottle from the reference to 
the sense datum, or even appreciate that the This is ou y 
referential. 

The ‘ method of intentionality ’ is slightly more helpful. lt was a 
cardinal point in the Refutation of Idealism that all perception must 
have an object, must be perception of something, and to t s oore 
adds that all objects of perception, veridical or non-ven c , mus 
have something in common, this common element consisUng in 
some relation with a sense datum. This brings out t le pom a 
sense data are involved in all perception, but unU we iscover 
what this common element is we still do not know w a sense 

data are. . , . . , 

The ‘linguistic method’ attempts to explain what is meant by . 
sense datum by referring to some commonly, un erstoo m 
guistic idiom, usually ‘appears’, ‘looks’ or seems . n recen y 
discussion of sense datum theory has usually ta 'en e orm 
examination of these various ordinary language 1 onas > an 
philosophical variants on them, in an attempt to w c ’ 
if any, provides a translation for a sense datum terminology. 
Personally I doubt whether there is any ordinary anguage 
sion which can do the precise job expected 0 a sense^ 
minology — if there were there would be no nee o in 
special terminology. The idioms we ordinari >' use > an 
pliers’ variations on them, normally carry one of three unfettUe 
implications: that what is perceived does re y exis , omes 

not really exist, or that there is some special enUty ' , ^ 

between us and what we would ordinarily escn e 
perceiving. By far the best course seems to be to use 
‘is’ idiom-plus any of the other we might happen to need-but to 
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make it quite clear what precisely is being said and implied when 
those idioms are used in sense datum statements. 

How e\ er let us take a brief look at some of the relevant expres- 
sions, remembering that they can be used in a variety of contexts 
and with a variety of implications, such that their precise force 
\ aries considerably from occasion to occasion. All we can do here 
is indicate the most natural or most common ways in which a 
particular expression might be taken. The simple ‘It is a dagger’ 
ordinarily implies, although I have argued that it does not entail, 
at there really is a dagger there, but once this implication is 
exp citly denied the ‘is’ terminology is the best for our purposes. 
On the other hand ‘It is “a dagger” ’ (cf. I ‘see’ a dagger; I see ‘a 
dagger ) naturally implies that there isn’t a real dagger there. ‘It 
is an apparent dagger , ‘It is a seeming dagger’ and ‘It is an appear- 
ance o a dagger all suggest that I am describing some special 
sensory o ject, not to be identified with the real dagger should one 
happen to be there. ‘It seems to be a dagger’, ‘It looks like a dagger’ 
an t appears to be a dagger’ all suggest either that it is not a real 
one or at am not quite sure whether it is a dagger or sometliing 


These last idioms are the most favoured when people try to 
th? 2111 Se ^ LSe ata * anc ^ we are °ften told that the sense datum is 
S. . wFal 13 perceived appears to the perceiver. I do not 
min; d ^, 1S at aU heIpfuL Flrst of a11 ^ere is the difficulty of deter- 
P T SC Sense of ‘^Pears’ involved and we shall see 
ance nf tUm 1S . not lo ^, e identified either with the appear- 

ceive Th 3 ." e P er cei\e or with what we take ourselves to per- 
‘loo'-’ of th; G 1S a 0 e point that talk about the ‘appearance’ or 
distinct fro f ^ lreat llle sense datum as some thing 
clear from tV 3 ° lt 1S ^e appearance or look. Nor is it 

datum a s n ’T° Untwhat wou >d count as a description of a sense 
bu^k ’alsoTnnl , St3tement - The Penny looks elliptical 

the lootof m ClrCUlar ~ does 11131 m ean that the sense datum, 
usually haoDens ???’ * ^ r0Und 311(1 elliptical? And if, as 

“ ~i°: k r e ■* 

ceiving a sense datum? n ’ ft aU ’ P erc eive without per- 

what what is perceived bolTliS If TJ S£nSe 1S 

an inkblot that looks like a dagger- 6 that th* ^ T “5 

And the inl-KTnt- 1 7 ,?£ er ’ mat the sense datum is a dagger? 

ml ' l>Iot 3150 ! ° ots an inkblot! And what if someone 
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says to me ‘I don’t want to know what the sense datum is like, I 
want to know what it tV? In describing our sense data we some- 
times want to identify what wc perceive and the ‘looks’ terminology 
makes it pretty well impossible to do this. On the other hand we 
may want to say what the sense datum is like, as well as saying 
what features it actually has, and then we will want to use the 
‘looks’ terminology as well as the ‘is’ terminology. We will have 
more to say on this subject in 1 1. 7. 

Recently White 1 has suggested a variant on the linguistic 
method, taking over Hampshire’s"- talk of ‘non-committal des- 
criptions’. The suggestion is that a sense datum statement is one 
which ‘describes’ what is perceived without ‘identifying it (ct. 
6.2). But Hampshire’s ‘non-committal’ descriptions are non- 
committal in precisely the wrong way. Hampshire is interested in 
cases where the perceiver is not sure what it is that e perceives, 
whereas what sense datum statements should be non committa 
about is the real existence of what is perceived. ten we 0 w an 
to say of what figures in a sense datum that it is a t ung o a ce 

kind — an expanse of scarlet, a shriek, a pungent sme . a m ‘ ^ 

White’s suggesdon plausible is that identification usua y invo 

naming or deferring to a physical object and it is normally argued, 

sense datum statements cannot name or refer to p lysica 

But even so we must distinguish identifying w at we perc 

saying whether it really exists, and it is the latter, no 

that is excluded as such from sense datum statements. <? 

Finally there is the method I shall follow, die ffiStoLg 
restriction’. This works by restricting what is perceive 
limited range of perceptual objects, which are en 
‘immediate ly perceive d’, sense data being what we unmediately 
perceive when we perceive something. It is impor an nQt 

that this restriction in the sense of the ver P erce mo d e of 
mean that we are referring to some special an se P* _ 

acquaintance, which has to be distinguishe rom jj s _ 

cepdon. Philosophers have often spoken as 1 ere ' 

» Hampshire himself does ^ arcT^e 

is referring as a thing of a specific kind when unsure whether it really 

knew what sort of thing it would be, but 

existed. 
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tinct processes, awareness of sense data and perception of physical 
objects, but this duplication is quite unnecessary and grossly im- 
plausible. We would much rather say that we immediately per- 
ceive a red sense datum in perceiving a tomato and, for that 
matter, perceive a tomato in immediately perceiving the red sense 
j tum - Immediate perception is not a special and separate form of 
r v^° n * ** ' S ordinar y perception of a specially restricted range 
r ^ S> - -*" Ust 23 deder _ s mging is not some special and separate 
, orm o singing but ordinary singing of a specially restricted range 
!o songs. For this reason it might be preferable not to speak of a 
S P 6 . v 561156 P erc eive at all, but on the other hand some things 
which are true of immediate perception could not be true of non- 
immeckate perception, and vice versa. The point is not that ‘per- 
ceive erent senses, much less that there are different types 

or processes of perception, but that ‘immediately perceive’ has a 
erent sense from perceive’ tout court. The difference between 

em es m what can correctly be said to be perceived or im- 
mediately perceived. 

11 *3 immediate perception 

earvnnM? , ^ ri ^j- 56 ‘J 3 * 3 ’ t ^ 16 . n ’ we ^ ave to explain what can and 
! u -rj -V 1 ? 1116 tel y P er ceived. Immediate perception is not to 
'deWH ^ w SCnSOry awareness — sense data are not to be 
also o P ncK ? "' e sease " when a person perceives a tree he 
obiects ran a * Ce ’ W ^ 16reas 11 ^ dually insisted that physical 
to sneak n f rtf’ ^ SUC j ’ be SenSe data - Moreover it would be silly 
we have np & S6nse 11X111 ^ what is sensed as opposed to what 
SoSinraliP 9 ^ 5f ’ for . P^cisely the s^e things are 

ments’ abonr C I-e ’ P ~ 1 H£PiL I Wb- a - t -.involves making ‘judge- 
mena a tom ,k is sensed. And, finally a» d co „ clmi ; el j, 

I ifwe are ever on - nl 9§ ,: mvqlye^o me element ofperception~th¥t 

! z£ hi some , 

SjgbZnSLl 1W % ** ^ctiyWeSST- sense 
speaking we perceive’ Lth; A6re ls a tendenc y to say that strictly 
describe nnr a ln ° but sense data, but if we are to 

our perception them than ^ W t0 te somethin S more t0 
attempt to exnJn T ■ mer ? senso W awareness. And any 
data will merelv renrnH SenSe m which we sense nothing but sense 

of the sense in which we ^erSit?™*- 011 °, f immediate Perception, 
perceive nothing but sense data. 
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The crucial point about immediate perception is that it does not 
go beyond what is perceived at the particular moment. Or, as we 
might prefer to put it, sense datum statements, statements des- 
cribing what we immediately perceive, do not refer to or describe 
or entail or imply anything about anything which is not being 
perceived, in its entirety, at that particular moment. This point has 
sometimes been stated in a rather misleading way. \ arnoc ', or 
example, talks 1 * 3 about statements which involve no ‘inferences or 
assumptions’. Now suppose I were to say that I see a e in w c 
Queen Victoria once slept. This would not describe what i im- 
mediately perceive because although I am talking a out " at 
now perceive I am also referring to, and making an assertion about, 
something which I do not now perceive, viz. Queen ic ona. 
Even to describe what I perceive as a bed is to go . eyon w a 

perceive at this particular moment, for to say that it is a e is o 

imply, perhaps entail, that it has a bottom and a acv, nei er 
which I now perceive. But this does not mean that I am inferring 

or assuming anything when I say that this is a be mw c 

Victoria once slept. Despite what some philosop ers SU "S 
certainly do not infer that this is a bed, i.e. loo - at e op a 
facing me and then conclude, consciously or unconscious , 
there will be another side, a back and a bottom e in w 
see. The simple truth is that I see it as a bed an > in a P r ° j 

do not pause to distinguish what I do see of it rom w a 
Similarly to say that I assume that this is a e in w 
Victoria once slept would be misleading, because 1|: aia gg 
that I am mistaken in thinking that it is, or at eas 1 j 

have the right to be sure, and hence do not mow, a . 
do not assume that this is a bed in which Queen Victona once 
slept, I knoio that it is. Nevertheless, I would insist ^knowledg 
go£ beyond what I now perceive, and this is the truth behind 
misleading talk of ‘inferences and assumptions . , . 

In what ways do statements of immediate perception, sense datu. 

1 I, chs. 8 and 9 . He also talks about statementswh^ch ftake nothing fo 
granted*; this is preferable but not, perhaps, pa k: 

1 Cf. Ayer on ‘errors of inference’, II, PP* 3 * . inferred from what 

3 Walton I argues that anything which can be t ^ d ^^^fnference. If it is 
is perceived can also be said to be perceived as s » t » t j s Xf then it is 

possible for one person to infer from what he per ^ matter of training, 

possible for another person to perceive it as .x 1 
experience and ‘perceptual dispositions . 
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statements not go beyond the perception of the particular moment? 
We have already mentioned the first point, that statements of what 
is immediately perceived say or imply nothing about the real 
existence of what is perceived. Nor do they say or imply anything 
about the real nature of what is perceived. We have seen that this 
is not equivalent to saying that sense datum statements cannot 
identify what is perceived, in the sense of saying what sort of thing 
it is that is perceived, although there will be limits to what identi- 
fications can be made in a purely sense datum statement. Nor is 
tins equivalent to saying that sense datum statementsare aboutwhat 
must exist if it is perceived, although in so far as it is true that 
sense datum statements are about what we perceive it will be true 
hat sense datum statements are about what must have perceived 
\vh; ? ncC ‘ or . aild Ayer,- a sense datum is something 

irmrh ^ Us _ exist 1 lt ] seems t0 ejdst: ‘When I see a tomato there is 
a can doubt. I can doubt whether it is a tomato that I 

?r n i and n0t a CleVCrIy P ainted P ie “ of wax. I can doubt 
a rnmnfr ^ 1S materla ! ddn g at all- Perhaps what I took for 
some li u WaS fCa y a reflection ; perhaps I am even the victim of 

exkt^ H Cmatl , 0n 'r 0ne th ‘ ng h0WCVer 1 cannot doubt ! that there 
out fm 16 P l V ° a round and somewhat bulgy shape, standing 
™ a , ba , ckgraund op other colour patches, and having a 

orSentm depth : ^ that ^ whole field of colour is directly 
sense-data' ^ JI | 1 . Sclousness • • • Data of this special sort are called 
hallucination tv, ' S -, IS ^ ltS mistaken ' IP I am suffering from a 
somewha hnl u 1 1S n ° m °f e 3 red P atch of a round and 
whether it k SlapC 111311 there 1S a tomato. And if I can doubt 
can doubt whpih 0inat ° 3nd not 3 <dever b r painted piece of wax, I 
painted nieee f o' 11 1S 3 somew hat bu lgy shape and not a cleverly 
meant bv P1 s e a C v ; n ° f But * °n the otiher hand, all that is 

is that I cannot- u Ca ? not . doubt the existence of the red patch 
ex hvfiothesi In? °- U ^ x bat lt: . bas perceived existence (because, 

In so far as sp rCe *? e lt; ^ P rec isely the same is true of the tomato. 
eSstence t T ** “* P6rCeived the ^ must have perceived 

zrs&szsz °h«r inE ' Tt= ^ ^ 

real existence. th t they sa 7 or lm ply nothing about 

only what is^er!? 6 P e ^ ce P dori * s suc h that our sense data include 
my what is perceived in its entirety at the time in question by the 

3 Price I, p. 3. 
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sense in question ; sense datum statements say or imply nothing 
about what is not, at that moment, being perceived. If I see a bump 
in a tablecloth caused by a jug hidden underneath it I might be 
said to see the jug, in that I see the bump and know that the jug 
makes it, but I cannot be said to immediately perceive the jug. 
Nor is anything that is perceived ‘indirectly’, in the Causal 
theorist’s sense, immediately perceived. To hear a train is to hear 
a sound made by the train, and in the direct-indirect terminology 
my hearing the train is indirect perception in that I hear it only 
in the sense that I hear an effect of, something produced by but 
distinct from, the train itself. The sound, on the other hand, is 
directly perceived. This means that the train is not immediately 
perceived either, at least not via the sense of hearing. The sound 
is what is immediately perceived. Nevertheless immediate percep- 
tion is not to be equated with direct perception. Even if I bring 
the jug out from under the cloth, and see it ‘directly’, I do not 
immediately see the jug, because I do not see all, every part, of it. 
The most that I see is the outside surface facing me; I do not see 
its other sides, or its inside, let alone the interior of its sides. It 
would be stupid to conclude from this that I do not see the jug, for 
to perceive every part of the jug I would have to break it up into 
pieces so thin as to be transparent ! What I now see of it is just what 
counts as seeing the jug . 1 But we can and must conclude from this 
that I do not immediately see the jug, forthisispart ofwhatis meant 
by ‘immediate perception’, i.e, I immediately perceive x only if, at 
the time in question, I perceive all, every bit, of x. If I do not 
see all of „v then to say that I see x, no matter how correct and 
no matter how justified, is to go beyond what I now see, to 
talk about bits and parts that I do not now perceive, and so to 
go beyond a report of immediate perception, a sense datum 
statement. 

There is also a third point. Not only does hearing a train amount 
to hearing a sound produced by, an effect of, the train, but also we 
hear trains, or other objects, only in so far as we hear sounds 
belonging to them. Similarly with the other senses. We taste 
things, for example, only in so far as we taste tastes, and we 
smell things other than smells, e.g. roses, only in so far as we 
smell smells belonging to them. There is for each sense modality 
a type of object (the ‘sense object’ of that sense, as I will call it) 

1 Cf. Wamock II. 
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which it is the function of that sense to acquaint us with. 1 This is 
even true of sight and touch, although they differ from the other 
senses m that their ‘sense objects’ are not items distinct from, and 
belonging to physical objects, in the way that sounds or smells 
are distinct from, but belong to, physical objects. The sense 
objects of sight are ‘coloured expanses’; it is impossible to see 
something unless in seeing it we see a coloured expanse (the sense 
objects are, m effect, the ‘tautologous objects’ of the various 
senses, ct. 5.1). These coloured expanses may be two-dimensional 
patches of colour, they may be three-dimensional volumes of 
colour, but most commonly they will be the surfaces of three- 
imensional objects. Finally there is the sense of touch, which can 

Drnir l< TR lnt ° tht f , tem P erature sense and the sense of touch 
of h P / l e S ff e ? bj f CtS of the temperature sense will be degrees 
no h nd C ° W ’ r kC1 " e Can refer t0 33 ‘temperatures’. There is 
orooerTi r mC r , th f e t taUtolo S ous ob J ects of the sense of touch 
evef f 1 US v Cak ° f , Contacts ’- A “"tact is what we feel when- 
ha^dnei thmg ’ and mcIudes such ^tures as the texture, the 
se^se ot; f thC ; P r UrC ° f What We feeL S ° we have this list of the 

sounds - i C Va 7° US SCnSCS: coIourecl expanses (sight), 
sounds (hearing), tastes (taste), smells (smell), heat and cold (the 

we\eS^tSAJ t 7 0 ° u ^ bch!n ?, the remark that, stric.lv speaking, 

(I. ch7) W*£ock ^ “ n ° 7 n ? but smclIs ’ ctc - In his discussion 
hostages to fortune is less i; P °i m l °u be tbat d hear a sound’ holds up fewer 
Berkeley is looking for WamnrK, ° be n ) IS 5 afcen ’ than ‘I hear a coach*. What 
we perceive which cannot h ' U . ggests 7 PP- 1 64 - 74 ) is an account of what 
to me as If I wereSL > ? rgUeS ’ Ue find scents 

restricted to what I hear nnH S ° U / 1 ’ ^5 c W ^ inc °nigible not because it is 

is not hearf, but beSe VriTt ^ 03 sumptions’ about what 

Like ’It seems ,aSl w" , 7 ““ not about "'hat I hear at all. 

were hearing Dean Swift’s coach *t° r CVcn 1Ic . seems to me ^ 1 

in precisly the same wav tltlm , ve " by Dr Johnson’ (which are incorrigible 
Berkelean idea) 7s about ™ 8 WOuld C0Unt « a description of a 

■It seems to me. .’ htdimt« VI ”7" ab ° Ut what 1 take ^-self to hear. The 
what I hear, and although what I hea^m^t ? 111211 - 15 r jP ort my judgement about 
it is, I cannot be mistaken aslo wh ea I S u * te different from what I think 

('This formula serves to make"k de^th^ ^ Wa ^ 0ck p ’ 174 

experience” ’) the truth of ^ that - ‘ a ”.‘ having some “perceptual 

hearing anything at all. It seems 7 1177 quite c ° m P ati *>Ie-with my not 
instructions to him, but in fact he hears “ C as lf h ® " ere hearing God’s 
thing at all. The point of saying ‘Strirrlv ’ 7 ? Ve " as a hallucination, no such 
is not that we might be mistaken in s P eab “ S we hear nothing but sounds’ 
he mistaken in saying we hear sound 1 yin S" e hear coaches (for we might still 
things only in so far as we hear sounds of Jem'' 6 ^ “ nd SUCh th ‘ ngS 
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temperature sense), and ‘contacts’ (touch proper). And notice once 
again that to say that strictly speaking we see nothing but coloured 
expanses, hear nothing but sounds, etc., is not to deny that we 
ever see tables or hear trains. It is only to say that we see and hear 
such things as tables and trains only in so far as we see coloured 
expanses or hear sounds belonging to them. 

So the third important feature of immediate perception is that 
it is restricted to the sense objects of the appropriate sense. I can, 
quite correctly, be said to hear a train or see a table, but what I 
immediately perceive is not the train or the table, but the sound 
made by the train, the coloured expanses which comprise the 
visible surfaces of the table. The point of this restriction is that in 
order to realize that I am perceiving things other than the appro- 
priate sense objects I have to realize certain facts which I do and 
could not learn from my present perception alone, e.g. that this 
noise is made by an object of a certain shape and structure, or that 
other areas and surfaces, which are tangible as well as visible, lie 
behind the coloured expanses I do see. Although in a perfect y 
respectable sense I perceive more than the relevant sense objects, 
to say that I perceive this more is to go beyond what I now per 
ceive. 

Finally, the report of what is immediately perceived describes 
the sense objects I perceive as I perceive them to be, not as t iey 
really are. The sound I hear may, in itself, be loud an squeaing 
but if, due to the cotton wool in my ears, it sounds so t an mu e 
to me then the correct sense datum description of that sense o jec 
is ‘Soft and muffled’, not ‘Loud and squealing . vious y my 
perception of the moment by itself can tell me on y ow w a 
perceived is perceived as being, and not how it real y is. 

So to sum up, a sense datum statement, a description of wha 
is immediately perceived, is an account of what is perceive 


which: , f . 

(1) describes and refers to only a certain range 0 0 J 
characteristically perceived by the sense moda lty in ques 10 , 
i.e. the sense objects of that sense modality; 

(2) describes and refers to only those sense o j ecK w 1 
perceived at the time in question via the sense modality in question, 
and to only those parts or aspects of those sense 0 jec w 

then being perceived ; . , , ... t 

(3) describes those sense objects as they are perceive y 
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perceiver to be, saying or implying nothing about what docs or 
does not really exist, nor about what the items perceived arc or 
are not really like. 

It has been doubted 1 whether there could be statements cor- 
responding to this account of a sense datum statement as a state- 
ment which describes what is perceived without going beyond the 
perception of the particular moment. It is hard to know what 
reasons can be given, a priori, for this scepticism, but I think there 
is one mistake which might tempt us to this conclusion. Hampshire, 
for one, seems to think that any account of what we learn from the 
senses at a particular moment alone, cannot make use of terms 
which are also used to refer to what is not perceived on particular 
occasion (cf. the argument that Phenomenalism cannot work 
because it is impossible to describe sense data without using 
physical object terms). Yet there is no inconsistency in a sense 
datum statement’s including terms which are normally used to 
refer to things other than sense dam, even in its including physical 
and external object terms, so long as these terms are modified so 
as explicidy to remove any physical or external object implica- 
tions, e.g. by talking about ‘table-like’ sense data or sense d3ta 
‘as of’ a table. 

And, of course, terms used in a sense datum statement, to 
describe and refer to what is perceived on this particular moment 
alone, can also have applicarion to things which are not perceived at 
this particular moment. If we could not, in describing what is 
immediately perceived, use terms which can also be applied to 
things which are not immediately perceived on this occasion we 
could not say anything. The terms by which we classify what we 
immediately perceive must have application to odier things too, 
and this is permissible so long as what we say in those terms, in the 
sense datum statement, does not go beyond what is immediately 
perceived on that particular occasion. 

IX. 4 THE NATURE OF SENSE DATA 
What, then, are sense data? For the Idealist and the Causal 
theorist, sense data will in fact (but not by definition) be percepts 
— private, mental, sense-dependent entities, of the same sort as 
after-images and hallucinations. But we have decided to accept 
Realism, and for the Realist sense data will not be entities at all. 

1 E.g. Hampshire II, p. 83, Strawson III, p. 97. 
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Sense data are what we immediately perceive. But this does not 
mean that sense data form some special class of objects which are 
perceived in some special way. Sense data are not, on a Realist 
interpretation, obj'ects at all, and to talk about sense data is to 
talk, in a special way, about the things, whatever they may be, 
that we happen to perceive. In particular it is to talk about what 
we perceive without going beyond what we perceive, to describe 
what we perceive only as we perceive it to be, and only in so far as 
we do perceive it. 

Of course we can talk in many different ways about what we 
perceive. We can, for example, talk about the external objects we 
perceive, and in talking about them we will be talking about the 
same things that we talk about when we talk about our sense data. 
But we will be talking about them in a different way. Except for 
such special cases as Macbeth’s dagger, external objects — or at 
any rate parts and aspects of external objects — make up our sense 
data. Thus a large part of the surface of the paper on which I am 
writing is included in my present 1 visual sense datum. 

This way of talking can be misleading. When I say that my 
present visual sense datum includes part of the surface of the paper, 
or that the surface of the paper figures in my present visual sense 
datum, I do not mean that the surface of the paper is part of some 
complex object called my present sense datum, in the way that a 
brick may be part of a house or the surface of the paper part of a 
drawing. I mean only that in talking about my present visual sense 
datum we are talking about the surface of the paper, although not 
precisely in those terms. Thus to say ‘This sense datum includes 
x’, or ‘x figures in this sense datum’, is to say ‘The description of 
this sense datum includes a reference to, or a description of, some- 
thing which can also be described, although not in a sense datum 
statement, as x\ 

There is, therefore, no conflict between ‘We always perceive 
sense data’ (i.e. ‘Whenever we perceive we immediately perceive’) 
and the Realist’s ‘We perceive external objects’. Given Realism, 
to perceive an external object is, among other things, to perceive a 
sense datum, a sense datum which might be said to include parts 
or aspects of that external object. And notice that to say that we 

1 How long do sense data last? The answer is as in the footnote to p. 160 that 
it is perhaps most convenient to think of sense data as instantaneous, as what we 
perceive at some non-extended moment of time. 
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always perceive sense data is not to say that we perceive nothing but 
sense data, any more than to say that we always jump jumps is not 
to say that we can jump nothing but jumps. Rather, we perceive 
things only in so far as we perceive sense data ‘of’ them, just as 
we jump streams, fences and so on only in so far as we jump jumps 
over them. 

This brings out that ‘We perceive sense data’ is an analytic 
truth because ‘sense datum’ is, in effect, an internal accusative 
after ‘perceive’. A failure to appreciate this point, together with a 
confusion between two senses of ‘sensation’, invalidates Ryle’s 
attack on sense datum theories. Ryle argues that the sense datum 
theorist is ‘talking the same sort of nonsense as he would if he 
moved from talking of eating biscuits and talking of taking nibbles 

of biscuits to talking of eating nibbles of biscuits He cannot 

significantly talk of ‘ ‘eating nibbles” for ‘ ‘nibbles” is already a noun 
of eating, andhe cannot talk of ‘ ‘seeinglooks” since “look” is already 
a noun of seeing ’. 1 This argument cannot be valid, for in this 
sense ‘jump’ is a noun of jumping and ‘gift’ a noun of giving, and 
yet we talk quite significantly of jumping jumps and giving gifts. 
In so far as ‘sense datum’ is an internal accusative there is nothing 
illegitimate about ‘I perceive a sense datum’, nor, for that matter, 
about ‘I eat a nibble’. This would only be nonsense if ‘sense 
datum’ referred not to what is perceived but to the perceiving of it, 
for it is absurd to speak about ‘perceiving perceivings’ or about 
‘eating nibblings’, just as it is absurd to speak of ‘jumping jump- 
ings’ or ‘giving givings’. But there is no reason for interpreting ‘I 
perceive a sense datum’ in this peculiar way unless we talk, as 
Ryle unfortunately does, about ‘perceiving sensations’. For ‘sen- 
sation’ might mean either ‘perceptual sensation’ (sense datum) or 
‘sensing’, and only in the former sense is it legitimate to talk of 
perceiving sensations. 

Ryle also argues 2 that if we have to perceive a sense datum in 
order to perceive something, we will then have to perceive another 
sense datum in order to perceive that first sense dat um , and so on 
ad infuiitum. This also relies on the failure to r ealiz e that ‘sense 
datum’ functions as an internal accusative. Perceiving a sense 
datum in perceiving a tree is not like buying a book in order to 
read It, and it no more requires the perceiving of a previous sense 
datum than the jumping of a jump, which is necessary if we are to 

1 T * P- 217. = 1, p. 213. 
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jump a fence, requires the jumping of a previous jump. The inter- 
nal accusative refers to something which is logically tied to 
the occurrence of what is named by the verb, and not to some 
condition which must be satisfied before whatever it is can 
occur. 

Thus a failure to appreciate the fact that sense datum functions 
as an internal accusative is partially responsible for the common 
feeling that the notion of a sense datum is somehow illegitimate. 
Obviously an even more important mistake is the failure to dis- 
tinguish between sense data and percepts as if the analytic trut 
that all perception is perception of sense data could show that 
Realism is false. This error of thinking of sense data as percepts 
is particularly easy to make once we start asking about the nature 
of sense data, for it is actually possible to argue that sense data 
are— like percepts— mental, private and even sense-dependent! 

For a start, sense data are certainly not physical entities, at 
least not in the sense explained in 1.2. For although we might 
want to say that the various parts and aspects of external objects 
which figure in our sense data are located in physical space sense 
data themselves are not. Nevertheless it would be misleading to 
take this to show that sense data are mental entities, for that sug- 
gests that they arc entides which can be assigned a location ( 
the mind’), albeit a non-physical one. Rather the point is that y 

seldom explained whether the privacy of 
sense data, or of percepts for that matter, is supposed to be a 
necessary or a contingent matter. The usual suggestion is that 
since two people cannot stand in precise y t le sam * 

cisely the same time what they perceive must ahvay be slightly 
different. But this privacy of sense data wdi be at lies * ““jmgent 
matter, and if we allow that two disembodied consciousnesses 
might perceive from the same place, or that some tnck erf ^surgery 
might enable one person to perceive through anothe y > 

also allow that it is possible for two peopie to perceive the^sam^ 

sense datum. The point should be, t in', definition or 

sense data is a logical matter a wTcould individuate sense 

rather the individuation, of sense da . _ ... helnful nor 

data by what they are sense data of, but this is ne ^"tals some- 
desirable if we want to think of knowledge ° f ^nse data as so 
how, coming before and explaining our knowledge of externa! 
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objects, what they are sense data of. It would be better to indivi- 
duate sense data by reference to their qualitative features and the 
times at which they are perceived. By itself this would mean that 
if different people perceived qualitatively identical things at the 
same time, as is surely possible, they would perceive the same sense 
datum. So we need to add that sense data are also individuated by 
reference to the people who perceive them, and this does make it 
logically impossible for two people to perceive the same sense 
datum. It now follows from the fact that A and B are different 
people that they are perceiving different sense data; the sense 
datum that A perceives is what A perceives as A perceives it to be 
and in so far as A perceives it, whereas the sense datum that B 
perceives is what B perceives as B perceives it to be and in so far as 
B perceives it. The reason for making the privacy of sense data a 
logical matter is, I take it, that our main interest in sense data is 
epistemological, and since the knowledge I derive from the sense 
data I perceive will be my knowledge and mine alone, there is 
some point in insisting that the sense data too are mine and mine 
alone. My (private) sense data are what give me my own (private) 
knowledge of the objects in question. 

Finally, sense-dependence. Those philosophers, like Moore and 
Broad,' who have been at pains to keep ‘sense datum’ a theory- 
neutral term, have often insisted that sense data must be able to 
exist unperceived, presumably on the grounds that to make this 
impossible would be to make Realism false. But I think that once 
we distinguish between the sense datum and what may be said to 
figure in or be included in the sense datum, we can retain Realism 
by insisting that the latter may, and usually do, continue to exist 
unperceived, while at the same time saying that the sense datum 
itself exists only in so far as we perceive it. Indeed since a sense 
datum statement says or implies nothing about what really exists, 
the only sense in which we could talk of a sense datum as existing 
would be in the sense of perceived, i.e. sense-dependent, existence. 
It would be extremely confusing, indeed illegitimate, to say that 
the sense datum really exists. But to say that sense data exist only 
when perceived will not be to say that the items which figure in the 
sense datum exist only when perceived. Rather it will be to say that 
in so far as we describe what we perceive in sense datum terms, we 
are talking about it only to the extent that it is perceived. Passing 
from the analytic ‘Sense data exist only when perceived’ to ‘sense 
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data are things which go out of existence when we cease perceiv- 
ing’ would be like passing from the analytic ‘No minor is more 
than twenty-one years old’ to ‘Minors are people who go out of 
existence when they reach the age of twenty-one’. That is, what 
is meant by ‘Sense data are sense-dependent’ will be merely that 
things can be referred to in sense datum statements only in so far 
as they are perceived — although those same things can continue 
to exist unperceived — -just as people can be referred to as minors 
only in so far as they are under twenty-one — although those same 
people can continue to exist past the age of twenty-one. 

We can, then, insist that sense data are private, sense-dependent 
and non-physical without committing ourselves to a percept theory 
of perception, so long as we remember that these sense data are 
not to be thought of as entities in their own right. But there still 
remains a strong suspicion that there must be a radical distinction 
between sense data and external objects, in that certain things 
which are true of the former are not true of the latter, and vice 
versa. In part this suspicion stems from a misunderstanding of 
what sense data are and how they are to be defined, in particular 
from the attempt to explain sense data by reference to how things 
appear. If we are told that the sense datum is the way what we 
perceive appears we may conclude that since the penny looks, in a 
definite sense, elliptical it follows that the sense datum is elliptical, 
and therefore that the sense datum cannot, in any sense, include 
the surface of the penny. The truth is that ‘It is elliptical’ would be 
an incorrect sense datum statement, for the sense datum statement 
describes the brown expanse that is perceived, and to say that this 
brown expanse is elliptical is simply false. What we can say of the 
sense datum, as of the penny, is that it looks elliptical. We have 
already seen (i 1.2) that the definition of sense data in terms of how 
what is perceived appears is not only misleading, but also deprives 
us of the use of the ‘looks’ terminology which we may well, as 
here, want to use in a sense datum statement. 

Again if I look through a piece of blue glass the sense datum I 
perceive will be blue. Yet what I perceive is not blue, so it seems to 
follow that the sense datum does not, in any sense, include parts 
or aspects of the external object I perceive. Once again talk of 
sense data seems to lead us away from Realism. But even though 
the colour I see may not be the colour of the external object it 
does not follow that I am not perceiving that object, nor im- 
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mediately perceiving parts of it. For it docs not follow from the 
fact that I see part of the surface of an external object that I see the 
colour of that surface — indeed that is just what docs not happen 
in our example — nor docs it follow from the fact that the colour I 
see is not that of the external object, that I am not perceiving the 
external object, nor immediately perceiving parts of it. 

It. 5 SENSE DATUM KNOWLEDGE 
Sense datum knowledge is knowledge of the truth, or for that 
matter the falsity, of sense datum statements. Just as not all 
statements about sense data qualify as sense datum statements, so 
not all knowledge about sense data qualifies as sense datum 
knowledge. My knowledge that my sense datum is a sense datum 
of the house that Jack built is knowledge about a sense datum, but 
it is not sense datum knowledge, for ‘This is a sense datum of the 
house that Jack built’ is not a sense datum statement, although it 
is a statement about a sense datum. 

Now* the question was whether sense data, or more accurately 
sense datum knowledge, would provide that ‘foundation of em- 
pirical knowledge’ for which we were looking. We were looking 
for knowledge which was (1) derivable solely from the perception 
of the particular moment, and (2) absolutely certain, such that we 
could not be mistaken about it. In fact sense datum knowledge 
possesses neither of these features. 

First of all, the special feature of sense datum knowledge is that 
it is knowledge that does not go beyond what is perceived at the 
particular moment. This does not mean that it is knowledge that I 
would have even if I never perceived anything except what I now 
perceive. It is doubtful whether I could know anything at all if I 
perceived at only this one moment — particularly if this moment is a 
non-extended temporal point*. Nor does it mean that it is know- 
ledge of what what I perceive would be like if I never perceived 
anything except on this occasion. It is quite possible that previous 
perception modifies present perception, so that what I perceive 
now is affected by what I have perceived on other occasions. What 
it does mean is that sense datum knowledge is the most that the 
perception of the particular moment could by itself give us the 
right to be sure of. Of course perception can give us the right to be 
sure of things we do not perceive, as when seeing a dripping 
umbrella in the hall gives me the right to be sure that it is raining, 
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even though I do not see the rain. But I have the right to be sure of 
this only because I already have the right to be sure that when 
there are dripping umbrellas there is also, more often than not, 
rain. And obviously my present perception does not, by itself, 
give me the right to be sure of that. Again, if on a hundred occa- 
sions I see an egg break when it is dropped I have the right to be 
sure that if another egg is dropped in similar circumstances it too 
will break, and so my perception gives me the right to be sure of 
what I do not perceive. But simply perceiving one egg break when 
dropped does not, by itself, give me the right to be sure that the 
next egg will break when dropped. The point is that perception 
on one occasion cannot, by itself, give us the right to be sure of 
what is not perceived on that occasion. Perception on one occasion 
together with other information can give us the right to be sure 
about what is not perceived on that occasion, and perception on 
several occasions can give us the right to be sure about what is not 
perceived on any of those occasions, but knowledge which is 
derived solely from the perception of the particular moment cannot 
go beyond what is perceived at that moment. 

So because sense datum knowledge is knowledge which does 
not go beyond what is perceived at a particular time, sense datum 
knowledge will be the most knowledge that that perception can 
provide us with. But this is not to say that it is knowledge which is 
derivable from the perception of the particular moment, knowledge 
such that the perception of the particular moment is sufficient to 
give us the right to be sure. I have the right to be sure that I am 
at present perceiving a red expanse because I know that I never, or 
very seldom, make mistakes over colours like red, but it isn’t my 
present perception, by itself, that gives me the right to be sure that 
I seldom make such mistakes. What my present perception, by 
itself, gives me the right to be sure of is not that I am perceiving 
a red expanse, but that that is what I take myself to be perceiving. 

The point is that if I am to have the right to be sure about what 
I perceive at this particular moment, I have to have the right to be 
sure that I do perceive, and don’t merely ‘perceive’, think I 
perceive, it. And my present perception, by itself, does not give 
me the right to be sure of that. We might put this by saying that 
sense datum knowledge is the knowledge which perception of the 
particular moment does provide us with, given only that we make 
no mistakes of perception-that, i.e. given that I do not take what I 
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perceive to be other than what it is . 1 And clearly my perception 
of the particular moment is not by itself sufficient to give me the 
right to be sure that I make no such mistakes. Sense datum know- 
ledge is knowledge which does not go beyond the perception of 
the particular moment, but nevertheless it is not knowledge which 
is derivable from that perception. 

One reason for thinking that it is knowledge derivable from the 
perception of the particular moment might be the idea that we 
cannot be mistaken about our sense data, that it is impossible, 
where sense data are concerned, to make mistakes of perception- 
that. I will come back to this in a moment. Another reason for 
thinking that perception of sense data must be sufficient, by itself, 
to give us knowledge of those sense data, might be the old idea of 
‘knowledge by acquaintance*. The theory is that there is a type of 
knowledge which consists in being ‘acquainted with* what is 
known. This acquaintance is thought of as some form of perceptual 
acquaintance; in our terms the suggestion would be that im- 
mediate perception constitutes a form of knowledge. 

I have heard it argued that the notion of ‘knowledge by acquain- 
tance’ is misconceived because it makes use of a strange sense of 
‘acquaintance’ — on this theory our acquaintances are not friends 
and relations, but coloured expanses, sounds and smells. A less 
trivial objection is that it makes use of a strange sense of ‘know- 
ledge’: ‘There is no common sense of “know” such that from the 
mere fact that I am seeing a person it follows that I am at that 
moment knowing him ’. 2 * * 5 It just isn’t clear how' perceiving, appre- 
hending, being perceptually acquainted with, something could 
possibly count as knowing it. No doubt one source of the theory of 
knowledge by acquaintance is the familiar but mistaken idea that 
knowledge consists in some sort of mental process w'hich involves 


1 This may seem to let in too much. For if I take what I perceive to be a 
typewriter sold to me, as once belonging to Shakespeare, by an antique dealer in 
South Croydon, and if it is given that I make no mistakes of perception-that, 
it might seem to follow that my present perception gives me the right to be 
sure that this is a typewriter sold to me, as once belonging to Shakespeare, by 
an antique dealer in South Croydon. And that, clearly, isn’t sense datum 
knowledge. However, even if I make no mistakes of perception-that, even if I 
am right in thinking it is such a typewriter, it doesn’t follow that my present 

perception, by itself, gives me the right to be sure that it is such a typewriter. 

My present perception gives me the right to be sure only that I am perceiving a 

certain sense datum, which I take to be a sense datum of the typewriter. 

5 Moore IV, p. 77 n. 
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grasping or apprehending some subject. Given this we might 
think of perceiving as a kind of knowing, in so far as perception is 
some sort of mental process which involves ‘grasping’ or appre- 
hending some object. But knowledge is not a process at all, and 
certainly does not consist in grasping anything, except in a highly 
metaphorical sense. We are often told, these days, that memory is 
not a source of knowledge, as some have suggested, but rather a 
type of knowledge. To this can be added the reversed point that 
perception is not a type of knowledge, as some have suggested, 
but rather a source of knowledge. Perhaps the ambiguity of a phrase 
like ‘way of knowing’ has led some to think that if something 
provides us with knowledge it must itself be a type of knowledge. 

Even writers who do not talk about knowledge by acquaintance 
are inclined to talk of perception as a type of knowledge. Pre- 
sumably it is his belief that sensing is a type of knowledge that 
leads Price to define the sense datum as that in what we perceive 
about which we cannot be mistaken, and it may be the same mis- 
take 2 that leads Hirst to attribute common sense Realism with the 
‘immediacy assumption’, which seems to include the belief that 
perception is always correct or veridical. It may be that perception 
cannot be incorrect, but this does not mean that it constitutes, or 
even provides us with, absolutely certain knowledge of what is 
perceived. For, although perception may be veridical or non- 
veridical, it cannot be correct or incorrect— it simply is as it is. 
To know what we perceive we must be more than just aware of it, 

we must come to some opinion about what it is, an a op 

must be correct. To say that perception consUtutes knowledg 
because it is as it is and cannot be mistaken is to be llke ^!“ g 
stein’s man who puts his hand on top of his head and says I know 

“veVan sL how a misunderstanding of what knowledge is 

together with a misconstruction of the point that “ 

us with something perception cannot be mistaken or* mcorrec^ 

can lead us to think that perception is a form 

absolutely infallible one at that. This in turn leads « the ^that 

Realism must be mistaken, since some o ngs 

not really exist, or are not really as they are perceived to be. It 

* Prichard "regretted ‘the almost universal ^'various fomrs 
without serious consideration, that perception m its various ion 
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also leads to the view that sense data ‘must necessarily appear in 
every particular what they are, and be what they appear’. 1 
. We now turn t0 the question of whether sense datum knowledge 
is absolutely certain knowledge. That is: can we be mistaken 
about the nature of our sense data? Can my present sense datum be 
different from what I think it is? The usual answer is that the only 
type of mistake possible is ‘verbal mistake’, this being tacitly 
assimilated to slips of the tongue. Now if I look at a tulip I may 
(i) call it a daffodil meaning to call it a tulip, ( 2 ) call it a daffodil 
because I am mistaken about what daffodils are and think flowers 
of this kind are called daffodils, or (3) call it a daffodil because I 
tfunk it is a daffodil, even though I know quite well what daffodils, 
and tulips are and are like. The first mistake is a slip of the tongue ; 
the second is a verbal mistake of a very different kind, and might 
be called a vocabulary mistake’; the third is a straight-forward 
mistake of fact. The differences between these three do not 
concern us here; the point is that we can make mistakes of all three 
n s a out our sense data. Take the colours we immediately 
perceive. 1 may see an expanse of green and (1) call it blue when 
mean to say green, (2) call it blue because I am muddled about 
co our terms and think this colour is called blue, or (3) call it 
blue because I think it is blue, even though I know quite well that 
^ , e co our t ^e deep sea and the summer sky and that 
it for f C u°i° Ur °^ rass an ^ cabbages. Philosophers tend to take 
1 . „ an e 1 al we cannot be mistaken about the colours we see 2 
mentl r T’ ^ con , tinuaI1 y confusing green and blue, not to 
khaki n SUC m °f Subde colours as buff and stone, fawn and 

vermiWTaT •*** mar °° n ’ CrimS0n and scarlet > magenta and 
one an tk V S C ° mparatlve ly eas y t0 mistake these colours for 
simnW haT , ^ CaUSe ° n , eis inattent ive, in a hurry, or, as I am, 
euishint, fl ^ dlStmg T hmg coIours » just as I am bad at distin- 

confuse 8 th rs , or m u as of motor car - lt ma y be said that 1 onl y 

fact thL T c f urs be ^use I do not know the difference. But the 

dlfferenl H * eni d ° CS n0t mean ** * do not know the 
fference and, moreover, if I do not know the difference this 

Zi°bLt7oThe S Xtct n e S r’ conse ^ uen t -plication that no mistake is 

Hume, 1:1, iv, a. 2 ne t> • , 

Cf. Austin II, p. II3 . Cf- Pnce on the tomato, I, p. 3. 
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seems to support the view that I can make mistakes. If I cannot 
learn the difference between, say, fawn and khaki this is, presum- 
ably, because it is easy, and a fortiori possible, to confuse the 
two. And as with colour so with the other sense objects. A man may 
mistake a whistle for a shriek, a pungent smell for a bitter smell, 
an apple-winc-type taste for a champagne-type taste, and so on. 

Now it may be said that these mistakes are possible only be- 
cause we are inattentive or in a burn,', or because the thing in 
question is perceived but flcctingly, or something of the sort; these 
mistakes could not be made if we attended closely to the object in 
question. The truth behind this is that the qualities which con- 
stitute the sense objects are appearance-determined (5.1), which 
means that what colours, sounds, etc., I perceive is etermine y 
how the things I perceive appear. And if the colour I see is 
determined by how it looks to me all I have to do to find out what 
colour it is is, so to speak, to look and see. I may have to do more 
than this to find out what colour the object is, but I am in the best 
possible position to find out what colour it looks to me, what co our 
it is that I see, and so what colour the visual sense object, 
coloured expanse I immediately perceive, is. , . , 

But the fact that I am in the best position to tell something does 
not mean that I cannot be mistaken about it. I am alone ™ 
room and so I am in the best position to tell how hot it ts m heru 
But I may have flu coming on and, m fact, be quite mistaken 
about it. Nor does the fact that I am in the best position mean tha 
I am in a perfect position, that no one can correct me N« ’ doubt 

no one will ever have sufficient evidence to estabhsh the precise 
temperature ta dm room a, this mm** t, >« ^ ^ £,, ers 

even empirically, possible, and if I do g ;„rWment 

will have sufficient evidence to conclude that my pres ent^udg ement 
is mistaken. So too with my judgements about how things appear 
resemblance sense, to me. I am in the best position ite ^tell.butffie 
evidence of other perceivers, and neurologists, P Y £ 
whathaveyou, might be enough for others to »odn^ 4 -t I 
after all, mistaken. If there is nothing d«w*«Hy ™ 

my eyesight, and I say that this paper 00 -s pa b 

everyone else says it looks pale green to them, the a^wer must 
surely, that I have mistaken pale green for pak blu^ Th«« 1 the 
slight possibility that I do in fact perceive it d “ ly 
everyone else, but this is so slight as to make it preferable say 
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that I am mistaken. And I can, of course, correct my own judge- 
ments about how things appear. When everyone else says it looks 
pale green to them I may very well look again and see that I was 
mistaken, that it looked, resemblance sense, not pale blue but 
pale green all the time. 

Apart from this there seem to be two reasons why it has been taken 
tor granted that we cannot be mistaken about the colours we per- 
ceive. hirst philosophers have tended to concentrate on the boldest 
and most obvious colours. Perhaps anybody could confuse crimson 
with scarlet, even when they know the difference, but who could 
confuse red with blue? This is rather like asking: who could 
confuse a piece of chalk with a typewriter? Surely only a slip of the 
ongue, or at best a vocabulary mistake, is possible here? Never- 
theless the question of whether factual mistake is or is not possible 

mains an empirical one, not to be settled a priori by the philoso- 

miSu lf k k a fact > 11131 no one in his right mind 

colour red and b l f doeS n0t pr0ve that we cannot misidentify 

muddled a ^u m ° r a t an ^ 3Ct t h at no one in his right mind 

writing ' ° t 311 t ^P ewr ' ters proves that we cannot misidentify 
writing instruments. 

resemhlan, COl ° UrS ft determined h Y how they appear in the 
taken ab tbal Verl) . ^•3)' But although we can be mis- 
are we c* °Ju ^ ap P ear ln ^-hi® sense, i.e. what colours they 
sense the nn „? 6 mista hen about how they appear in the other 
lines ’ ^ i udgement sense - Take Ayer’s example: 1 1 look at two 
loots S L are * Z 1 ? ntiCal in Iength and sa y> first, ‘Line A 
the longer’ f ? “a ° n closer ins P e ction, ‘Line B looks 

Sscovefed ° ne hand WC fed inc h ned to say that I have 
first mistak 3 lny °, ng ^ nal statemen t was false, that I was, at 
handtffir 1 lme l00ked the ionger. But on the other 

mistaken as “^dto^aythat 1 wasn’t, and couldn’t have been, 

TheJonnnst ^ ^ l00ked ** longer » *■ * that time. 

If ‘looks’ i S ?,L m r UOnS S l e , m fr ° m different sens es of ‘looks’, 
ment contradicts tb re ® em hi ance sense then the second judge- 
that to out it rn b? f lt: means th at I was mistaken in thinking 
then at line Brl? S T f 1 S3W When 1 looked ** a t line A and 
hie and at b d What 1 WOuId See if 1 looked ** at a long 
ment senS I? " sh ° rter . one - But if ‘looks’ is used in the judge? 

nt sense what matters is not what the lines are like, but what I 

1 VI, pp. 65-6. 
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make of them, what I take them to be. And if I say that line A 
looks longer in this sense I cannot be mistaken. For although I 
may be mistaken as to which line is the longer, and as to which line 
looks, resemblance sense, the longer, I cannot be mistaken as to 
which line I think is the longer. Nor will my second judgement 
contradict the first; there is no contradiction between I now 
take line A to be the longer’ and, said at a different time, I now 


take line B to be the longer’. 1 . 

To say that something is e.g. blue is to classify it, to class it 
along with other things that happen to be blue, such as the deep 
sea and the summer sky. 2 Clearly it must be possible to make mis- 
takes, to classify it along with the wrong things. However there is 
one trivial, although it will be important, way in which a man can- 
not be mistaken about what he immediately perceives. For 1 
cannot, it may be said, be mistaken in thinking at w at per 
ceive is as it is perceived to be. I may make mistakes in my attemp 
to classify what I perceive, even what I immediately perceive, but 

that what I perceive is ‘like this’, that I perceive these particular 

colours, etc., whatever they may be and whatever I may thinkthey 
are, is something I cannot be mistaken about. I will put this by 
saying that a man cannot be mistaken about the ^medi 
appearance’ of what he perceives. Even so I would not sa> that 
man knows the immediate appearance of what he P erce ' v ‘ 
would reject this not because I think that what cannot be false, 
what we cannot be mistaken about, cannot e n ° wn ’ j s 

a statement, description, account of immediate JP^" us 
compatible with anything. It rules no mg ™ * ‘t, now ledge’ 
nothing about what a person is perceiving. us aDDea rance 
U, at what I perceive has such-and-such an m.me'ha >PP «= 
has no content, and cannot count as knowledge after all. I seem 


where ‘looks’ has what I call itsjudgemen • QUt m ; sta k e . The incorrigi- 

as Quinton himself shows tentativeness do t : 3 about what the perceiver 

bility is due to the fact that the ‘looks’ statement is about wn 
himself thinks. , that something is blue is 

2 Ayer (V, p. 117; VI, PP . 63-4) objCCt l*lat amlhing else exists. But we 
not to say that anything else is blue, or e summer sky’, etc. We are 

are not saying that ‘blue’ means ‘like t ® ^ are blue >_ And, as it happens 

saying, merely that ‘blue’ means like su .^ununer sky are Blue- So to call 

(but only as it happens) the duep s “ “T * t along w ith the deep sea and the 
something blue is, as it happens, to ‘ > 

summer sky. 
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be saying something but I am not; ‘About the philosopher there 
lingers the air of using language, especially if he says “This is 
wuf”, though of course he might just as well say “Wis is thuf” V 
What I say, and know, is merely’ that what I perceive is per- 
ceited to be as it is perceived to be, and this tells nobody, not even 
myself, anything. 


I 1.6 SENSE DATA AND WHAT WE TAKE OURSELVES 
TO PERCEIVE 

\\ e have already considered why people should have thought that 
sense datum knowledge is knowledge that can be derived from 
e perception of the particular moment. Why have they also 
ought that it is absolutely certain knowledge? No doubt the 
notion of knowledge by acquaintance’ is at work once again, but 
0r ,°. u ^ P ur P oses the most important mistake has been the failure 
to distinguish the two senses of verbs like ‘looks’ (cf. 6.3). It is 
on y looks has what I called its judgement sense that we 
cannot be mistaken about how things look. Moreover, if ‘looks’ is 
gi\ en its judgement sense, then the perception of the particular 
moment is sufficient to give us the right to be sure about how 
mgs look to us. This suggests that instead of thinking of sense 
data as what we immediately perceive, we should rather think of 
em as w at we take ourselves to perceive. And in actual fact 
muc o w at philosophers have wanted to say about sense data 
fats with this interpretation. 

Thus it is sometimes said that attention to, closer observation of, 

what we perceive can alter our sense data. If I notice, first, a piece 

00 wi wires, and then, on closer inspection, realize that it is 

usetrap, it may be said that my sense datum has changed from 

T a™? 3 P iece 0 "°°d with wires to one of a mousetrap. Yet what 

nerrpiw'n 6 * 0 -u c ^. an § e< ^ » "hat has changed is not what I 

Realism U i W 3t * t3 ^ e 11 10 k e ’ S°, so long as we do not reject 

it is mM ■,** as v,e keep ‘sense datum’ the theory-neutral term 

onlv if vi° V'u 0311 sa y t * lat attention alters the sense datum 

nerceivpf) - u C f ense ( h tum not with what is (immediately) 

ceive to he n " e J ' uc ^§ e > consider, what we per- 

even then ’)/ ^ ac ^ 0 P t a percept theory — and probably not 

oc^its r' 6 t0 “y ** is sensed on the two 

occasions is qualitaUvely different. 

1 Wisdom I, p. 164. 
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Again it 1 m been argued* that sense data must appear to be as 
they are, cannot pa-scss characteristics which they do not appear 
to have, this being taken to mean that they cannot poaieiS char- 
acteristics that the pcrccivcr does not notice. Many- have found 
this too strange to be plausible- I can, of course, fad to notice 
what precisely something is like (I see the speckled hen but I do 
not notice exactly how nutty speckles it has), but this does not 
mean tiut wlut I perceive is, let alone must be, indefinite m Uus 
respect (surclv the hen imot have some detinue number of 
speckles?), There may even be times where I do not notice what 
what I perceive is (wax it a bird or an aeroplane?) but this does not 
mean that what 1 perceive is indeterminate (it must have been a 
bird or a plane or some, definite, thing). Hut others have been 
prepared to allow tlut what is perceived may be indeterminate m 
these respects. This much is catain. If wlut ta. perceived does not 
have a definite number of speckles then it cannot be the hen w inch 
we would all ordinarily, in our Realist fashion, say we saw. I ms 
means that so long as ’sense datum’ remains a theory-neutral 
term we cannot allow that the sense datum id indeterminate m 
this way. The Realist will have to say that the sense datum mvludc, 
a definite number of speckles, for the hen possesses .a R n tc 
number of speckles, and the Realist wants to say t u 
datum includes, ill the appropriate sense, part 0 1 . 
hen. Only if we identify the sense datum not wit 1 w ia is P 1 - 
but with what we take ourselves to perceive can we a ow * 
sense datum might be indeterminate in this respite : . . . , 

no oddity in saying that I take myself to be percuvJng • 
hen without taking myself to perceive any 
speckles, as it is odd to say that I perceive some h 

speckled but docs not possess any definite nuni er -P . 

Suppose we were to accept a percept t icory 0 P 
Would we, even then, want to think of our percepts J 
in the ways described? It seems not, unless we were. ‘ 
vinced that sense data, which we now identi v s think 

cannot have unnoticed characteristics. And w y 9 * nositi- 

this? For there is nothing very strange, except per laps 

1 E,g. Ayer IV, § 4. although tins claim '* appMr other than they arc. 
that sense data must be as they appear to be, can -PI 

We will consider this latter claim in the next seetto rTt. Armstrong I. 

' E.g. Price III; Chisholm I. E -«- ’ 

C 
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vist, about the suggestion that my after-image b-u features which I 
fail to notice. In fact there h something very ..trangc about the 
suggestion that bccau>c I do not notice it-» 'dupe around the top it 
lus no shape around the top! It is significant that Ayer* implicitly 
identifies ‘Can seme data have characteristics which the percipient 
does not notice?’ with 'Can sense data have characteristics they do 
not appear to have?' This identification is only posable if 'appears' 
has its judgement sense, for an object may we!! appear x, in the 
resemblance sense, without the percipient noticing that it docs. 
Most of the coins I see look in thi$ seme, elliptical, but l seldom 
notice the fact. Uut if an object appears .v, in the judgement acme, 
then I must notice, or perhaps 'misnotice', that it docs. In so far 
as I judge or am inclined to judge that the pennies arc a certain 
shape I must notice the pennies and their shape. So if we define 
sense data as the way things appear, and gi\ e ‘appear’ its judgement 
sense, it follows that sense data cannot luce unnoticed characteris- 
tics. But this is to identify sense data not with what is perceived, 
immediately or otherwise, but with what we take, judge, consider 
ourselves to be perceiving . 1 * 3 

Finally, consider once again the privacy of sense data. If sense 
data are thought of as what we immediately perceive then, as we 
saw, their privacy has to be specially stipulated, by laying it down 
that even if what they perceive is qualitatively the same A and i/still 
perceive different sense data, because they are different perceivers. 
But if we think of sense data as what we take ourselves to per- 

1 III, p. QO. 

* Price III makes substantially the same point In terms of a distinction be- 
tween ‘looking’ and ’seeming’. Ayer’s reply, HI, § 5, shows even more clearly 
that he is identifying sense data with how things jppear, in the sense of what 
the pcrcciver takes them to be. The reply is that Price is claiming, in ctfcct, 
that it makes good sense to say ‘The flower did in fact look sk>-bluc to me, but 
I only noticed that it was bluish'. Notv the phrase ‘to me' almost invariably 
goes with ‘appears’, etc., in their judgement senses, (It looks to me ■-* I (ant 
inclined to) judge that it is) and this sentence docs not make sense if ‘look’ has 
its judgement sense. But Price’s argument was that such a sentence makes sense 
if ‘look’ ha3 its resemblance sense, and in fact the statement docs make sense if 
the ‘to me' is eliminated, or given a sense appropriate to the resemblance sense 
(c.g. from my point of view'; ‘from here' might be more idiomatic). Ayer says 
that the simplest did in fact look sky-blue but I only noticed that it was bluish’ 
describes how it would look to a 'standard observ er’. He completely ignores the 
possibility, envisaged by Price, that it describes how it looks (resemblance 
sense) to this particular observer in his own particular state, cf. ‘I didn’t notice 

the colour, but it must have looked green (to me) because everything looks 
green (to me) through these spectacles’. 
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ceive their privacy follows automatically. Two people may take 
themselves to perceive the same tilings, but the sense datum per- 
ceived by A will be what he takes himself, A, to perceive, whereas 
the sense datum perceived by B will be what he takes himself, B, 

°So if we think of sense data not as what we immediately per- 
ceive, but as what we take ourselves to perceive we will ensure that 
we cannot be mistaken about our sense data, that percepuon o 
sense datum is sufficient by itself to give us knowledge of that 
sense datum, that attention can alter the sense ata ue per > 
that our sense data cannot have features which do not notice, tha 
our sense data can be indeterminate, and that our sense * 
private-and yet still retain ‘sense datum* as ^ ^017-neutml 
term. Thus this interpretation fits with a lot of what people have 
wanted to say about sense data, and, perhaps withouttheirreaimg 
it, it has in fact been adopted by some philosophers.^sfinsmter 
pretation preferable to my interpretation of sense data as what 

immediately perceive? I think not. , 

First of dl, sense data, on this interpretation, can .be said to be 

perceived only in a highly Pickwickian sense o p 
LcH it follows *. their 

perceptible by one person alone). If I ■ ta ^ , • . t 

green when in fact I am perceiving blue I can baldly be said to be 

perceiving green, yet, on this account, the sens w jjj on 

green. Similarly the man who takes a vine to e j ’ r _ 

this account, have a sense datum of a snake even ^though he p« 
ceives no such thing. Moreover, I think it o o\ . - ^ t 

sense data, thus interpreted, cannot be the sorts 
percept tlieorists identify as percepts. For P erce P^ h lings 
perceive; indeed according to the theory they a , ce(1 as a 

we perceive. So since ‘sense datum is on g'^ a J again that 
theory-neutral equivalent for ‘percept , it 0 o\ ^ata as 

sense data, thus interpreted, are differen r interpre- 

traditionally conceived.* Personally I would reject this interp 

1 E.g. Ayer III, as I have been arguing, as if I 

I. ch. 7. His suggested description of a ^emeU so much as an 

were hearing a sound’, is not a dcscripti . be. Cf. p. 176 n 

account of what I make of what I pcrce.ve, what I take 

above. ,.t.„ r.Innlste that a sense datum just 

1 Cf. also Austin's point, II, p. i J 3 n: something different it 

is whatever the speaker takes it to be-so that if he says 
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tation of sense data. If we want to talk about what we take our- 
selves to perceive it is much better to talk about ‘perception-that’. 

Nevertheless one important point has emerged from all this. 
Sense datum knowledge is not, as we hoped, knowledge derivable 
from the perception of the particular moment. Nor is it absolutely 
certain knowledge. But knowledge of what we take ourselves to 
perceive — let us call it ‘knowledge of perception-that* — is both 
of these things. The fact that I take myself to perceive something 
does, by itself, give me the right to be sure that I take myself to 
perceive that thing. And if I think that I perceive something, I 
cannot be mistaken in thinking that that is what I think it is. 
Notice that it is not because I cannot be mistaken that the know- 
ledge is derivable from the perception of that particular moment. 
Rather the fact that a person cannot, logically cannot, take himself 
to be perceiving something without knowing that he does, means 
that if I perceive something in the strong sense (2.3) I must, ipso 
facto, have the right to be sure that I take myself to be perceiving 
whatever I do. Nevertheless the incorrigibility of this knowledge is 
connected with the fact that it is knowledge derivable from the 
perception of the particular moment — it is the same feature as 
makes it incorrigible as also makes it derivable from that per- 
ception. 

So it looks as though it will be knowledge of perception-that, 
and not sense datum knowledge, which will provide a foundation 
for empirical knowledge. The plain fact is that, for various reasons, 
philosophers have confused or failed to distinguish the two, 
thinking that what is true of the former is also true of the latter. 
The most important reasons for this seem to be (1) the failure to 
distinguish between the two senses of ‘appears’, ‘looks’, etc. ; (2) 
the theory of knowledge by acquaintance; (3) the quest for the 
incorrigible, which tempts us to slide from the fact that we are 
unlikely, particularly if we axe careful, to make mistakes over e.g. 
the colours we see, to the conclusion that we cannot make mistakes 
over them; (4) the failure to distinguish between what does not go 
beyond the perception of the particular moment, and what is 
derivable from the perception of the particular moment. 

must be a different sense datum — amounts to making non-mendacious sense 
datum statements true by fiat \ and if so, how could sense data be, as they are 
also meant to be, non-linguistic entities of which we are aware, to which we refer, 
that against which the factual truth of all empirical statements is ultimately to 
be tested?* 
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1 1.7 SENSE DATA AND APPEARANCES 

While we are on the topic of the confusions engendered by these 
words ‘appears’, ‘looks’, 'sounds’, etc., we might say something 
more about the interpretation of sense data as the appearances 
which things present to us. We have already (11.2) seen that there 
are difficulties and obscurities in defining, e.g. visual sense data as 
‘The way the things we see look to us’. Perhaps these difficulties 
can be overcome, but I think there are other considerations which 
show that this interpretation is definitely unacceptable. 

But first, some preliminary points. Identifying sense data wit 
the appearances things present to us will not mean t at we canno 

be mistaken about our sense data. If, asishkely, I dono no 1C 

the tilted penny looks elliptical I may not realize that it « tilted, 

and so, when asked if it looked elliptical, say that it 1 n0 • 

even if I do realize that it is elliptical in appearance I ^ay make a 

mistake about the precise elliptical shape it appeare • ‘ 

shown a series of ellipses and asked which has the shape the penny 

appeared to have I might very well pick out t e wron a ' 

we have seen that I can be mistaken about whal t colour athi ng 

looks. Absolute certainty is ensured only 1 look: . audits 

associates are given not their resemblance u 

senses. Second, if we identify sense data with the appearances 

things present to us their privacy will have to be spec 

lated. If two people look, one after another, at e sa 

objects from the same point of view we wou n a want 

objects present the same appearance to t em • 

sense data, conceived as appearances, to be private 

to lay it d^n that it follows logically from the fac that they are 

different perceivers that they perceive 1 er ooss ible 

Finally, with non-appearance-determme qua 1 CO moatible 

for an object to appear both x andy, where x an y elliptical 

properties. The tilted penny looks round and also looks > dbpte* 
So it will have to be specified which of such incompaUble^pparen 
qualities of the object is to bo «he 

datum. Many, over-impressed by the Be * e ;^ ne | endwise t0 the 
the possibility of perceiving distance, a , canno t be 

eye, suggest that since third- dimensiona charai ^ constructed Qf 
perceived, but have to be inferred or e datum 

taken for granted on the basis of past experience, the sense 
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shape will be the shape what is seen appears when it ii construed 
two-dimcnsionally. On tins account the sense datum of the tilted 
penny will be elliptical. But others, in particular Price, 1 have 
argued, quite correctly to mv mind, that what h seen can ami 
does exhibit a certain visual depth which u not a construction 
from past experience or anything of that sort, and that in so far at 
what is seen does exhibit visual depth the sense datum shape will 
be the shape that what is seen appears to have when construed 
threc-dunensiunally. On this account the sense datum of the 
tdted penny will possess the shape of a tilted circle, whereas the 
sense datum of a distant mountain will be lint (at that distance the 
phenomenon of visual depth Ceases to apply). Sice is even more 
difficult to deal with. '1 he moon looks as big as a sixpence, or a 
threepence, or a penny, or something thousands of miles across, 
depending, so to speak, on how you look at it. We will need to 
stipulate, arbitrarily, some criterion such that if, on this criterion, 

oo.' as i*, asy, then the sense datum ot x is to be said to be 
y-sized. An appropriate criterion might be how big things look 
when held at arm s length; if the moon looks as big as a sixpence 
held at arm s length, the sense datum of the moon will be said to 
be as big as a sixpence. 

However, none of these considerations rule out die identification 
of sense data widi the appearances things present to us. I think 
it T n° d ° S -T V l , Ut lIus ldcn ttf cation is unacceptable. First, 
n,W I/ C0nsidcrcd au csscnt * a l Mature of sense data that we 
tn^ th t UlCm whencvcr wc perceive. Iiut aldiougii it may be 
S r 1 aPPC:iranCCS ar ° ,nvoIved in M perception, in that when- 
Dresent -f CrCC1 ' e ° r CVea mere ^ scnsc something it can be said to 
, t0 U3> k K perfectly possible for a person to 
in anv full™ V,U l0ut not ‘ c i n S> and hence widiout perceiving 

I mavsee th n C T ate SenSC ' the ap P earanc « « presents to him. 

T Tav to , ° k PCn "r V witho « noticing that it looks elliptical; 
LSSr m ^ n r hich l0Ok3 br ° Wn without noticing ihat it 
bvto S bCCaUSC 1 am inattcn tive, or because it went 
mu h m V° n0UCC - Thc idea perceives .v one 

S appears 13 duc > once again, to thc failure to 

SCnSCS ° f aPFCarS ’’ f0r if ‘ app ^ » ^ed in its 

it anoearf whar T tT" 01 pcrcctvcson ^ thing without knowinghow 
it appears, what I take it or am inclined to take it to be. 

1 E.g. IV. 
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Secondly, this interpretation of sense data prevents sense 
datum’ from being a theory-neutral term. When I look at the dis- 
tant mountain it looks flat. The phenomenon of visual depth is 
missing so even those who follow Price in allowing visua sense 
data to have three-dimensional characteristics will want to say 
that the appearance is flat. And if the appearance is the sense datum 
it follows that the sense datum if flat. But in that case the coloured 
expanse I immediately see cannot be the surface of the mountain, 
as the Realist wants to say it is, for the surface of the mountain is 
certainly not flat. If ‘sense datum’ is to be a theory-neutral term 
we cannot accept the identification of sense data with the appear- 
ances things present to us as we perceive them, the claim th 
sense data are what the objects appear to be. For if we say th 
the sense datum is as what is perceived appears to e, we > 
in so far as what is perceived appears from w at it rea y > 
reject the Realist’s claim that sense data include parts or aspects 

“tL, important connection— Mjg 

what is immediately perceived, the sense datum and dc si cnbg 

the appearances things present to us. No dou 1 1 is though 

tions which hide the fact that ‘appearances and sense > |_ 

related, are different. Another, less direct, source o con f use 

cation of sense data with appearances is e ten e 

what is immediately perceived with what we tak e °undvarto 

perceive, together with the failure to distinguis how things 

of ‘appear’, to that what we take ourselves to 

appear to us in one sense, is identified with how y P 

in the other sense. r . t or .j rP i a ted 

This failure to distinguish the two sense of a PP e /^’ ^ con _ 
verbs, has been seen to be the source of many 
fusions. It may help to list them here. sense 

The failure to distinguish how things a PP ea ^ ’ ear t0 U s, 

of the appearances they present to us, from o\ 

In the sense of what we take them to e, can ea , things 
(,) to think that since we cannot be n»«kcn aboM 
appear to us in the second sense we canno 

they appear to us in the first sense; mrpse.nt to us 

(2) and even to identify the appearances things present 

with what we take ourselves to perceive, tt nC e sense, 

(3) and to think that if the thing appears, resemblance 
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other than it is we must take it to be other than it is, this in turn 
tending to make us identify appearance and illusion with mistake, 
delusion and non- veridical perception generally; 

(4) and eventually, via (2) and various other factors which lead 
us to identify what we take ourselves to perceive with what we 
immediately perceive (cf. 11.6), to identify the appearances things 
present with what is immediately perceived. 

We must distinguish these three things — what we immediately 
perceive, the appearance things present to us, and what we take 
what we perceive to be — and it seems that it is with the first of the 
that sense data are, most happily, to be identified. 

Nevertheless, even if sense data are not to be identified with the 
appearances things present to perceivers there will be definite con- 
nections between the sense datum I immediately perceive and the 
appearance of what I perceive. First, so far as the appearance- 
etermined qualities go, the quality which an object appears, 
resemblance sense, to have will also be the quality ascribed to the 
sense atum. If what I see looks red then the sense datum I im- 
mediately see will be red. Nor is it an accident that it was just these 
appearance-determined qualities which we fastened on in our 
account of the various sense objects. For it is because what quality 
we perceive is, in these cases, determined by how things appear, 
resem ance sense, that the statement that we are perceiving an 
instance o t "s quality does not go beyond the perception of the 
particular moment. 

As for non-appearance-determined qualities: We have seen that 
we cannot, without rejecting Realism, say that when I see the 

e penny immediately perceive an elliptical expanse of brown, 
or according to the Realist the brown expanse I immediately 

r;rm S ^ e , S xT faCe , 0f ^ Penn * and ** surface ^ Ae penny 
* “ ' . 01 "’ f° r that matter, can we say that the visual 
„ 1; ^ Clr ^ U a f’ ^though tilted in the third dimension, as 

about °> 6 fl i St f * S ‘ h' 01 t0 say this is to say something 
about how it would look from other angles, to go beyond the 

datum sm ^ £f iCUlar moment > and so go beyond a sense 

tTifnotT • J hG m °, St WC Can sa * a sense datum state- 

Jhat it W, ^ Sense ob i ect * circular but tilted, but 
tnat it looks circular but tilted Qr. *■„_ 

determined qualities are concerned f non - a PP earan ce- 

restrlrted ! • , £ concern ed, sense datum statements are 

estneted to saying what they appear to be, and cannot say what 
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they are. In this respect too the sense datum statement resembles 
an account of the appearance of what is perceived. But there is 
this difference: the sense datum statement will be that the sen 
datum looks, e.g. elliptical, whereas the description of the appear- 
ance of what is perceived will be that the appearance « elliptical. 
The two accounts must be different; it would hardly make sense 
to say that the appearance of what is perceived appears e ip 1 
A consequence of this is that the only identification (cf 6j) 
legitimate in a sense datum statement is an identification of th 
appearance-determined qualities that happen to be perceived. I 
mentioned (n.a) White’s suggestion that a sense datum 
is a description, as opposed to an identification, of '^t’sper 
ceived, and I argued that what is out of place » “ » 1 
statement is not so much the identification o w a is p 
any assertion that what is perceived really exists- Even so a ^se 
could be made out for allowing White’s ‘desc 

datum statements, for if Macbeth were to say a SS thintanering 

as description rather than an identification) or A long thin Upe r mg 

shining object’ these descriptions of what is perceived coMbe 

taken as not going beyond what is ^ particular 

moment. This would be tantamount to taking them _ 

what is perceived is like a dagger, or like a ong c j aim about 

ing object, without committing the spea ler . 

i, If anything, is really there or *™ t “ y ^Us 

equivalent to the explicit sense d , , an a p par _ 

perceived is a bright coloured expanse o su interpreted, 

e», shape. Bn. although WhiteV^ 

are equivalent to sense datum ’"deLiptions' can, 

on the grounds that it is more precis (Whi would not be 

after all, be interpreted in other ways in w ic ^ clearly how 
equivalent to sense datum statements), ring objects etc.) and 
sense data are to be thought of (as consisting °^sc* laa ^f^’^nedi- 
doesnot carry thefalse implication * a ““ d °“" i£y „, hat is perceived, 
ately perceived cannot, in any way at al , v 

1 1.8 THE IMPORTANCE OF SENSE DATA 
Sensejlaj3,andsense_dammJerminalog^?^^^^^~^— 

of^htohical Aun tSally, This seem to be ^ ^ t0 m 
’the failu re tolhstinguish sense data from percepts 
the notion of knowledge by acquaintance (and the claim 
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about infer ri an ^ ^ and a dist ™ sl ° f traditional talk 

n „Zi A ? fromsense *■«, M if we spent our days carefully 

md ,'!?“k S °“ r “““ da,a ' But !t s “ms to me that a 
sense and a use can be given to the notion of a sense datum 

^ktysusr ,o brins » f *• •*» * 

The first important point about sense data is that they are what 

flcub oufcvcntsTf V h ' mUCh “ itba philosophically important 
but « "T ,h r y 0CCUr - The “ ate, of course, tautologies, 

artomterm iolo T'"? 1 ' 3 ’ a " d ^cy are certainly more than 
p'lSS points saying that all perception involves 

seSwon • senT . n “ ‘? e sa f in S ^ all vision involves 

top half of the visud field ' t? , d ? flncd “ v,su ? 1 Pctceplion of the 
tVnf oil • « # importance of tlie analytic truth 

Aat all perception involves perception of sense data can be broughJ 

that consideredinCha^^l analy5is of Perception from 

rather cuts across th-,r P ^ Whlch d ° eS n0t conflict with > hut 
in the weak sense’ nf aC . C0Unt We 0311 sa y that perception, 

sense datum of v q; m ’i i he Pact that tbe sense datum s is a 
consist tTnuie SS "““P 0 ”"' “ ““ strong sense, of .v 
( b ) realizin? that c i« 3 e P erce P tl0n oP a sense datum s, and 
expressed by the ‘of’ k di^ °u’ V ' The precise relationship 
ception but W a p r ?“ pUted ^ the ^rent theories of per- 
mean that r include! 3 ^ t0 ^ that * is a sense datum of * will 
illuminadngP^UDDose ^ 3rtS ""W * *■ How is this analysis 
that I pe efive evS n 3 h ° USe ' * is not > of cou ^, necessary 

thing CTevi Zo S T ° f 1116 h ° USe > for ** is «**- 

part of the house that T tv ° USe * ^ 0r bs there one particular 

perceive the house. It may b^that^ere^ “ ° rder t0 b ® ^ t0 
perception of them is n <5t 3re S ° me partS such that 

house, but nevertheless there are several 2sT pezceivin B , thc 
perception of them is snffic- * eve aI different parts such that 

To m it parXiX d S Per “ ivi ”8 house. 

thmgs (different parts of the houseTmd per “‘ ve \ Mcrcat 
thing (the same house) Anri nn and yet perceive the same 
ceive can be qualitative'lv thJ S ° t / ler ban d> what people per- 
perceive the same thi ng y as tme that ^ 

same terrace. Our perception of ^ y ® ee different houses in the 
perception of the house can be divided into 
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(a) our awareness of whatever it is, and ( b ) the fact that it is 
(part of) a house. This is brought out by our analysis of perception 

in terms of the perception of sense data. 

The analysis shows, in a way which for perfectly good reasons 
our ordinary way of describing what we perceive does not, how 
our percepdon of things is limited. There are many things we can 
and do say about what we perceive, but most of these go beyon 
what we perceive. If I am to restrict myself to an account of what I 
an aware of through my senses, without relying on any th 
knowledge or beliefs about what I perceive, then I must restrict 
myself to a sense datum statement. It isn’t just that all P^P* 0 
involves percepdon of sense data. It is that we perceiv 
only in so far as we perceive sense data of them. Stric y spe S 
perceive nothing but sense data. The notion of asense datumtims 
brings out more clearly what precisely it is to perceive , 

The notion of a sense datum might also be of use in a pheno- 
menological examination of what it is to perceive, an 
of things we perceive via the various senses. Not, I tlunk 
would be Jry important use for the notion of ■ ^daUim 
Perhaps the same job could be done more s raig 
means of the notion of appearance. , 

Finally, since the things only 

data which, in the last analysis, explain our perceive 

ception of the world around us. That is, it is conception 

the sense data we do that we have the kno«Wg^^^ 
of the world we do. Our sense data are, in an unp ^ externa l 
basis and evidence for those facts and beliefs a urknow . 

world which we hold to be true (which is not to Y from the 

ledge and conception of the exter " a is inevitable that sense 
sense data we perceive). Because of laceinany theoretical, 

datum knowledge should have an imp P f how per- 

as opposed to historical or psychology, If 

ception can provide us with knowle g .' -p come from 

perception does provide us with this. ow eg ^ tQ ^scover 
what we perceive on particular occasions, a knowledge 

what we perceive on particular occasions and jha^Kn ^ 

this can provide us with, we will have to consider sense 
sense datum knowledge. 
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OUR KNOWLEDGE OF 
EXTERNAL EXISTENCE 

12,1 ™ E STHUCTURE OF SENSE KNOWLEDGE 

woulTbVbo^k f ° r f J 0Unda ^ 0n of empirical knowledge which 
\\ould be both knowledge denvable from the perception of the 

pSv r h mom T; “ d T i™ wW «' m>°«« -m: 

Z Unfortunately sense datum knowledge 

S°„«f i z ' ::L f »*£%.". Ztt 

take ourselves to perceiv^kL^ H ** Tf * knowled fi e of what we 

derivable from the perclptio^of 15 both 

that we cannot he m' i P , tbe P artlcu kr moment, and such 

how we know that extern^ 7°^ ? Seems 11131 our account of 

ledge of perception-that. ° ^ ^ Sh ° uW begin from know_ 

Wt Z 1 P f CeiVe d ° eS **7 exist, I must 

ceive what I think I do anri th ? Perception-that, that I do per- 
exist. So we might sav that Ih 1S 111115 P erceived does really 
of what I take rnvself tn • aVC !° pass drst Prom knowledge 
do perceive i eTm tn t0 knowIed g e of what I actually 

knowledge, and then fromV Se 1 ° Pper ^ e P tion ' tIia t to sense datum 
knowledge that that someth' 0 " a SC tbat 1 P e T eive something to 
datum knowledge to what I will^iMt 117 i-e ' from sense 
this way we can come tothinfc 7 ^ ‘^^dge of reality’. In 
knowledge, where each <?t ° f st ™ cture or hierarchy of sense- 

and funcHmental l eve I is thought of as more basic 

■=vel ^ b bnilt * « hoped, each 

wiedge of Rerilty, pledge tha, duuga perceived do 
peZS*"" Kn0 "' Wg<i ’ that various dungs are 

S2S!L£525^ *— <«%. «h« I * myself ro 
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This picture of our empirical knowledge is old-fashioned, and no 
doubt misleading, but don’t let’s worry about that The question 
is whether it reveals any important truths about the nature an 
source of our knowledge of the external world. I think that it does, 
but first the list calls for three comments. 

First, it may seem strange that knowledge of perception-that 
should rank lower than sense datum knowledge, for more often 
than not my judgements as to what I perceive, 
that, go much further than a mere account of what I immediately 

perceive. I may, for example, take myself to be ! P ™"Lfo U slv 
portrait of the Duke of Wellington, and to think this ^obviously, 
to go beyond what I immediately perceive H °wever Aequesto 
is not whether perception-that goes beyon imme ia P ’ 

but whether knowledge of perception-that goes beyond knowkdg 
of immediate perception, sense datum know e ge. ^ k j 

that I am, in fact, perceiving Goya’s portrait ° f J h is not 
Wellington does go beyond sense datum now e g , -phe 

knowledge of perception-that, _ it is know edge oi 
knowledge of perception-that is the knowledge 1 I 

what I am perceiving but that this is w at, rig y j atter ’ j [ s 

* » *■ »«*** c “ “ tsiftaSSp 

required for sense datum knowledge, Y 

about what I perceive, although not vice l^Stegory of knowledge 
Next, there may seem to be a need for a categ ry knQW . 

which stands between knowledge of reality an really exists 

led gs , vi, knowledge of, » k «™S«o"VmSa«e.y 
or not, which is not restricted to know g knowledge? We 

perceive. But what would be an examp where this 

might say that my knowledge that I P“? e \. t i ia t 'such a rose 
does not include any suggestion or imp ic ‘knowledge of 

does or does not really exist, is an ex P bevond knowledge 
perception’, as it might be called, w c g ^ j erce ive is a 
of immediate perception. However to sa >' and s0 ; s t0 say 

rose, is to ‘identify’ (6.2) what I perceiv ,ji objects and 
that it is an external object, for roses w hat I 

physical objects are external objects. ° ” 7 ., . t0 exclude this 
perceive is a rose is knowledge of a rose, i.e. 

implication I must say only that wha p such a ‘de- 

‘describe’ it as a rose. And we have seen ( • perceived is 
scription’, as opposed to an ‘identification , of what P 
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perceived" 1 if’ * 1 “ Cr: P t i OI '. of ««« d «um .hat is immediately 
perceived if the description of what I perceive as ‘rosc-likc' 

“°" a or implications about what is really thte 
Va“o„s q coIoureV ' dlU,m S ‘ a ‘»"'™‘ ** I P«cdv 

m« 7h l P ““ S ° f var,0 “ s a PP"™t stapes, etc. The 
Svdvc anvil? FTl ° f " hat " c P"‘*= <''* docs no. 
sense datum statem '1 W at rca iy cx *sts will be equivalent to a 
ments las ivh CIi ’ ° r a . most t0 3 set °f sense datum state- 
a. Si*!??' 1° dCS ' tibC Wha ‘ “««• PPnP'n paceive 
pereeivcdlteslor does not ^ ‘ 

WWgiistat??^™' 0 ” 3 10 ! his ' lad . d “' P«“'P of °ur 
fact, we do come to knmv C u ?. t0rts tbe way ln which, in actual 
the wall. It is ridiculous tr, SUC t ^ 1I ? gs as tbat t ^ cre is a spider on 
reasoning such as ‘I take SUgg , e f St that 1 g0 through some chain of 
wall, so g I am t0 ^ PCrCci . ving a -P^r on the 

sense datum so there iq ^ P ^ ceivmg a s pi<ler-on-the-wall-like 
However no’ cWm h? * “ ** waI1 in *ont of me’, 

perception-that or sense C ^? r tbe . ro ^ e op knowledge of 

day acquisition of knn 1 Um j^wledge * n our ordinary day-to- 
Blite=^r: d8 V b0 " *? W ° rM in wh ich we live, 
various things nor with /w ™ ltb what goes on when we learn 
with knowledge of some J* ’ r P articu i ar case, provides us 

'I*' h 15 COnCern ^ d with the 
knowledge, what types ofT- 3 , n ° w e< ^ ge IS > what is acceptable as 
kindsof tWngfierLne 6dge UnderIie 0ther types, what 
be sure, and so on. acce P tat) le as providing the right to 

knowledge is, theoretical^ 31 ^ P * cture . of a hierarchy of sense 
least from an Empiricist nniT 3 ^’ Vadd an ^ informative, at 

each type of sense knowledge is° wT’ ^ Em P iricism » 
type listed above it and e Pistemologically prior’ to the 

mean is this: ’ * ^ ° n the type listed below. What I 

Piece of SwwlSge" AemS 5 ^ Y kn °wledge if for any 
which was necessary f or the r°T e P ' ece op E knowledge 

the sense that the X knowleHo • • g ° P t lat ^ knowledge, not in 
ledge, but in the Imp ° S , sibIe without the Yknow- 

the X knowledge if he did nm- , partlcu ar person would not have 
g e did n0t have ' or ha d not had, the Y know- 
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ledge. Thus my knowledge that Brutus killed Caesar is based on 
my knowledge that my history teacher told me so, m tha 
wouldn’t know that Brutus killed Caesar unless I kneworhad 
known, that my history teacher had told me so J NoUcefir, that ®y 
knowledge of what the teacher said is not sufficient for y 
ledge that Brutus killed Caesar; rather it ^TvTnnwffib 

second that it is necessary not in the sense that cou n 

unless I knew what the teacher said, but in the t sense ^ that I 
wouldn't know it unless I knew what the teacher smd And l notice 
third that to prove the general thesis ffiat knowledge of one hnd 
is based on Mother kind more is required than citing an instance 

in which it is. , . tn v 

I will say that X knowledge is e Pf emo ^ Ka ^l^ of) 
knowledge if Y knowledge is impossible without (som P > 

X knowledge. Thus knowledge of things I do P erceiv p . the 

logically prior to knowledge of things ^ow^n^thing about what 
case, as it seems to be, that I couldn t kn y things I 

I have not perceived if I did not know something about ngsJL 

have perceived. This differs in two importan resp > g rgt ^ 

ing about one sort of knowledge as base on , . which 
claim is not that there is some specific ’ but on l y that 

is necessary for each specific piece of 1 differ from 

there musi be some X knowledge-** “V “ " ond 
person to person — if there is to be any mow y- knowledge, 
the claim is that the X knowledge is necessary j ave the Y 

not just in the sense that a particular person “ " ^ that 
knowledge unless he had some X know e ge, epistemo- 

he couldn't? Nevertheless the two are related m that P 

1 Cf. the account of knowledge ’based on’ perception, sense know 
to.6. ... seem to be trespassing into 

1 Is this ‘can’ logical or empirical? If empin not w ithin human cap- 

psychology and trying to establish a prion w - n ep ; ste mology f°r ' og 5 c 

abilities. But if the ‘can’ is logical we seem knowledge would be logi- 

since, presumably, the only way in which one ® . e one enta il 3 the other. An 

cally impossible without another would be w _ , . entailing knowledge 

apart from reservations about the notion 0 seems to let in such possi- 

(cf. p. 210 n) there is the point that die 1 ° 8 > by a beneficent God! 1 1 

bilities as innate knowledge implanted in ou empirical qualification, 

we have to say that the ‘can’ is logical, but wi , between talk about oW > 
placing talk about epistemological priority som a b ou t what logical c ° nI ' e< ? r 
in fact, human beings acquire knowledge, an now ledge. I wall say tha 
tions, if any, hold between different types y knowledge is logt- 

knowledge i3 epistemologically prior to Y 
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logical priority involves being the basis of-if X knowledge is 

JjJCSKf P H i0r ?t y il folIows ** y know- 

in e that Y knn ^Ti knowledge. So the easiest way of show- 
must be ° n X knowledge is to show that it 

ledge. ’ ^ knowled 8 e is epistemologically prior to Y know- 

sjso da'Sno 11 ! 1 !; th - Cn ’ - hat ’ for Ac Empiricist at any rate, 
reality and 1-nm 7 ri ^ epistemo l°gicalIy prior to knowledge of 
S of Pf*Pti°n-tha. fa, in ,„ m , cpislonolo- 

SaZd Z r da, T k "°"' 1 « I S»; Of, to put it the other way 

of perandon X.' ia “ m 1 . lmo ' vW 8» ntust be based on knowledge 
based o“s":* o k "0' , Wge of reality, in turn, must be 
first whether a m Um j\°| v ct ^ e- To test this suggestion we ask, 

It may seem thnr th ; f * -Ly^ P erccivln g a certain sense datum, 

we aTe pemlS , 1S P °!f lbIe ' f° r We , seld °m if ever realize that 
misunderstanding 6 F CnSe ^ bUt ^ reply rests on certain 
necessary that he^xnHrifl perS0 ?, t0 know a certain fact it is not 
or consider whether h L ^ COn . slder t * 1 * s fact, let alone realize that 

that my n^w* Don L„T n “p A t last "*>■' 1 <“>cw 1 

furtfJfroTmy « that time, was 
to know about 4 ev.n ?' u r ? Ver 11 » Possible for a person 
sense that he doesn’t kn7 77 6 d ° esn ’ t know what .vs are, in the 

as he knom ^ PPta t" f ^ “T '*'■ 50 *°“S 

things which are as it 4 sense that he is familiar with the 
expanses of colour and t PpenS ’ , Ca et * * vs * We are all familiar with 
Jv K ° W When We perceive them, and so we 

that zee hav'e thel^Tof W tnfuedP X . knon ) cd e^ in the sense that given 
nght to be sure about/and hence ”° ? lhers we c °uld never have the 

In • eSS t l We a ! read Y knew somethintr in the ^ VCr ^ no ''% anything in the Y range 
Sica ly prior to Y knowledge then th f? n 8 e - If X knowledge is epistemo- 
piecu of y knowledge but no JVkn j ^-contradiction will be not ‘A has 
£dno ^knowledge, S and yetS°™^ t but \ A has a Pi«* of Y knowledge 

zl 0 j tna } human beings’. This definitln knowing other than those possessed 
^wards the crucial question of wW wav r?" ™ rit of ““rung our enquiries 
our accepted concept of knowledge! Then? ° f . knoft ' m S are, in fact, allowed by 
is n ™^ed Caesar without km,win? whether I could come to know 

eo4 a , ps Y choIo sical question about i? ytlMf ? about "hat I have perceived 
epistemological question of whether “ T PCOpIe Ieam such facts, but the 
someone had the right to be sum of be prepared *o allow that 

l Thk r 4‘ VCd - ‘ ° Wing “^"S about what 

^swer to •DL n0 h X“w7h4^Se7s4 d tkd 0CCUrrence > hut only that the 

name »r - asked at s . 3 o last night, was ‘Yes’. 
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arc all familiar with visual sense data, and know when we perceive 
them, even though we may not know how to use, much less explain, 

this term ‘sense datum’. , 

So our question is: can a person have the right to be sure that 
what he perceives really exists, without having the rig it to e sure 
that he perceives certain sense data, i.e. sees various expanses 
which are coloured, hears various sounds, smells various sme s, 
etc., where these expanses, sounds, smells, etc., lie wit in t e 
range of what he immediately perceives. And, given *mpiricism, 
the answ r er must be that he cannot. I know that I am perceiving a 
typewriter, and one that really exists, but surely I cou not now 
this, at least not from my perception, if I did not know a am 
perceiving various expanses of colour, which are, in act, pa 
the surface of the typewriter? This is not, to repeat, to say a 
explicitly realize that I am perceiving those expanses, et a one 
I first note that I perceive them and then infer, cone u e or com 
to the opinion that there is a real typewriter there, or is it o sa 
that I notice or know the precise nature of those expanses w > 
as it happens, make up my visual sense datum, i or is 1 
that I realize or know that those expanses comprise a sense 
datum, or that ‘sense datum’ is a term which can e use 
to those expanses in so far as I perceive them. A 1 it is to ' say ’ 
just as a person cannot perceive a really existing item wi 10 
ceiving a sense datum, so he cannot know that he perceives 
existing item, know that what he perceives realty exl ® ’ , 

knowing that he perceives certain features of at * e ’ . 

features which figure in his sense datum of that item, or 1 
for his perception to inform him that the item rea y exis 
knowingly to perceive something, and in order to ow 
perceives that something he has to know that he percei 
parts or aspects of that thing, parts or aspects w c g 
sense datum. , . ,, _ r :„ r to 

Next, is knowledge of perception-that epistemo °S Ica about 
sense datum knowledge? Can a person know someAmg about 

what he perceives, or for that matter anything nerceive? 

around him, unless he knows what he takes various 

It seems not, for a person cannot take himself p emand, 

things without knowing that he takes himself to P erc ^ oerC eives 

surely, a person cannot know anything about what he perceiv 

unless he takes himself to perceive something. 
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We see, then, that for the Empiricist there is this much truth in 
our hierarchy of sense knowledge, that each type of knowledge 
listed is epistemologically prior to, and hence the basis of, know- 
ledge of the type listed above it. Indeed this seems to be a conse- 
quence of the Empiricist thesis itself — what we have done is bring 
out how the Empiricist might think of one sort of knowledge as 
built on, and out of, another. We must now look more closely at 
the nature of this building. 

12.2 REDUCTIONISM AND CONSTRUCTIVISM 
The most common way in which philosophers try to build up one 
type of knowledge from another is by means of what I will call 
logical construction or, looked at from the other end, logical 
reduction. The claim that one type of knowledge is constructible 
out of or reducible to another involves, I think, two things: first 
that knowledge at the higher level is entailed by, logically deducible 
from, knowledge at the lower level , 1 and second that the knowledge 
at the lower level is in some sense simpler and more basic than 
the knowledge it entails. Presumably this simplicity consists in 
the fact that it takes more than one ‘piece of knowledge’, knowledge 
of more than one fact, to entail the knowledge at the higher level. 
Thus an example of a reductionist analysis might be the reduction 
of the knowledge that it has rained on the last three days into the 
separate pieces of knowledge that it rained on such and such an 
occasion, that it rained on such and such another occasion, and 
that it rained on such and such a third occasion, that these 

1 There is a difficulty in talk of knowledge entailing knowledge. For that A 
entails B does not mean that knowledge of A entails knowledge of B. ‘Father’ 
may entail ‘male’, but it is possible to know that x is a father without knowing 
that he is male — -an a-sexual Martian may know many facts about fathers (that 
they are heads of households, parents, opposites of mothers, etc.) without 
knowing that they are male, perhaps even without knowing what males are. 
For knowledge of A to entail knowledge of B it is necessary not only that A 
entail B but that the person know that it does; it is only together with the know- 
ledge that being a father involves being male that the knowledge that a: is a 
father entails the knowledge that he is male. However reductionists are usually 
interested in the relationships between the facts as much as the relationships 
between the knowledge of the facts, so let us, for convenience, ignore this point 
and say that knowledge of A is reducible to knowledge of B where B entails A, 
even though it may still be possible to know B without knowing A. When we 
talk about logical constructions and reductions we are concerned with the con- 
nections between what is known, rather than with the connections between the 
knowing of it. 
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occasions occurred on consecutive days, and that the last occasion 

occurred yesterday. . 

The reductionist/constructivist motive has played an important 
part in Empiricism and traditional epistemology genera y, . 
though there is less interest now in that old topic ‘the construction 
of an external world’ than there once was. Perhaps this is because 
the considerations which underlie such constructions are some- 
what discredited, in particular that pious philosophical be J ief 
there are always basic, ultimate, simple elements out of whic 
everything of a certain sort is constructed and to which everything 
of that sort can, in the last analysis, be reduced. Tlus usu y g 
with the hope, in matters epistemological, that it is by gett g 
down to these basic, simple, ultimate elements a 
absolute certainty and so exorcize, at last, the ogey o 
which has, consciously or unconsciously, haunted I^donpbM 
since Descartes. But, discredited or not, an ep»t*nol^c« 
struction of the external world, i.e. a logical 
knowledge of the external world, would yield thr p 

if we begin with wha. perception by itself » 
give ns tire right to be sure of, and 

step until we have covered all our knowle g w ^ 

world, we will have provided just the proo 0 knowledge of 

looking for. That is, we will have shown how all o go | ave 

the external world is derivable from perception a > j . 

offered a substantial reason for thinking that all such biowiedg^ 

is derived from perception alone, that percep fundamental 

of such knowledge. We will thus have amwered the totonen^ 

epistemological question of how, as “g have shown what 

external world, we know what we know. 

gives us the right to be sure, and how it oes so. d j s C on- 

Second, if the basic atoms from which this Know ^ ^ 
structed are such that we cannot be mist ’en regress ive sceptic, 
be provided not only with a final answer o ept j c ; srn . For a 
we will also have an answer to a ogma ona ble premises 
logical construction of knowledge fr0 |^ un< ^ ^ do know, 
will not only provide an unquestionable j proo uesdon . 
it will also show that all the constructe 0 . and s0 fits with 

able too, is such that we cannot be mistaken abou t , 
even tte sceptic’s specially high standards for knowledge 
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Third, if we think of these basic atoms as not just epistemolo- 
gical units but also as some sort of physical or metaphysical entity, 
e.g. percepts, the epistemological construction of our knowledge 
can be duplicated by a metaphysical construction of the world 
itself. Once it is accepted that all our perception is perception of 
percepts, and that all our knowledge of the world is built up out 
of knowledge of such percepts, it will be natural to conclude that 
the world itself is built up out of percepts in just the way that the 
knowledge is built up out of knowledge of percepts. However a 
demonstration that our knowledge of the world can be constructed 
from sense datum knowledge would not be a proof that the world 
itself is constructed of sense datum entities. That follows only if 
we adopt the extreme positivistic thesis that things exist and are 
constituted only in relation to our knowledge of them, in the sense 
that if our knowledge of x is built up out of knowledge of y and z, 
then x itself must be built up fromy and z. 

Can this construction/reduction be carried out? Can we arrive 
at our knowledge of the real existence of what we perceive via a 
series of entailments commencing from knowledge which is 
absolutely certain and derived from the perception of the particular 
moment? Given our hierarchy of sense knowledge this becomes 
two questions : can we reduce knowledge of reality to sense datum 
knowledge? and can we reduce sense datum knowledge to know- 
ledge of perception-that? 

To begin with the former: my knowledge that there is a type- 
writer here in front of me is knowledge of reality, but it is not 
entailed, by my knowledge that I am now perceiving certain type- 
wnter-Uke expanses of colour, not even together with the know- 
e ^ have perceived various similar sense data in this place 

on so many occasions in the past, plus the knowledge that I have, 
on so many occasions, perceived sense data as of people acting and 
t ng as if they, too, perceived typewriter-like sense data. For it 
is logically, perhaps even empirically, possible for a person to 
su er a pervasive hallucination such that although he perceives 
just such sense data as I have of this typewriter no such object 
e ^ ste i ‘ , ls * s ev pn more obvious if we take my knowledge that 
tlus drawing, which I have just drawn, really exists. For it may 
well be that no one else ever sees this drawing, and that I never 
see it again, and although it would be silly to say that I do not 
know that it exists it certainly doesn’t follow from the fact that I 
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perceive these sense data that it does exist. It is not at all uncom- 
mon for people to perceive just such sense data and yet not per- 
ceive something that really exists. Of course if a large number of 
people perceive sense data of the appropriate sort it cannot be 
said that what they perceive is a hallucination; the fact that so 
many people have over so many centuries and m so many diberen 
ways perceived sense data as of this island we call Great Brita n 
does entail that such an island exists. But two points nee ° 
noticed about this case. First, this reduction of the knowledge of 
reality that Britain exists to sense datum knowledge is a reductio 
to the sense datum knowledge of different peop e, it is ” 
reduction of my knowledge of reality to my sense atum mo 
It is not usually clear whether such a reduction is SU PP° S , 
to the knowledge of the individual perceiver or no , . 

as the aim is to provide an answer to the sceptic . . 

to be. For if the reduction brings in reference to other people 
knowledge the sceptic will want to know w at gives 
to be sure that other people have this knowledgc.There is^. ^ 
sense datum knowledge which I do or could | have ’ data have 
follows logically that other people perceive °. s ® , it may be 

that sense datum knowledge. And secon , a o g . gense 
possible in some cases to reduce knowledge o rea ^ tbe 

datum knowledge of different perceivers is , . j not 

reductionist so long as there is other knowledge 
possible .0 reduce in ibis way. Fo. r the daun » th* pfe tf 
ledge of the external world is so reducib e, > mistaken 
the typewriter and the drawing show, ^“^f^duc- 
At this point we may be told that we nee to m 3 ^ a u 

tion in a different way. It may be said that no - ^^Xum 
our knowledge of the external world can e re w hich people 

knowledge, and so to knowledge of perception , 0 f 

actually possess. For that would mean that 
the external world is, like the knowledge 0 pe ecannot be 

which it can be deduced, absolutely certain, su ma i nt ained, 

mistaken about it. And that, clearly is ^ What is ^ 
the suggestion is, is not that we do have knQ J kdgej but that 
ledge from which follows, logically, nurselves with abso- 

for any piece of knowledge we could ^provi . know i e dge would 

lutely certain knowledge from whic ht all our knowledge is 
follow. The answer to the sceptic is n 
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absolutely certain but that, if it is knowledge, we could, by taking 
the appropriate steps, make it so. I may not perceive sufficient 
sense data for it to follow logically that there really is a type- 
writer or a drawing here, but I, or at any rate people generally, 
could perceive sufficient sense data for this to follow. With this 
suggestion rcductionism joins hands with Phenomenalism. Just as 
the Phenomenalist claims not that facts about external objects arc 
equivalent to facts about sense data which have been perceived, 
but that they are equivalent to facts about sense data that could be 
perceived, so the present suggestion is that knowledge about 
external objects is reducible to and entailed not by knowledge of 
sense data that have actually been perceived, but by knowledge of 
sense data that could be perceived. The answer is much the same 
m both cases. This ‘potential reduction’, as we might call it, of 
now edge of reality to sense datum knowledge can only be achiev- 
ed if we refer to the sense data, and the sense datum knowledge, of 
more than one perceiver. And even though this potential reduction 
o t e sense datum knowledge of various perceivers can be carried 
out, to say that it can, i.e. to say that the sense datum knowledge in 
question could be obtained, presupposes that the object in question 
oes rea y exist, just as the Phenomenalist’s notion of a possible 
sense datum presupposes the notion of real existence. And this 
epnves us of our reply to the sceptic, for if we say that sense data, 
an sense atum knowledge, could be obtained from which it 
owe , ogica ly , that there is a drawing here, the sceptic will 
want to know how we know that they could be obtained. The 
honest answer is that in saying that they could be obtained we are 
presupposing that the drawing does really exist. 

We can see, then, that a reduction of a sort, although not, it 
ppears of the sort hoped for, can be provided from knowledge of 

krS 5° SCn f u tUm knowled g e ‘ Even so the reduction of our 
e ge o the external world to absolutely-certain, derived- 
rom-the-percepdon-of-tlic-particular.mojnen,. knowledge of per- 

sten^n ti. at , 0CS n0t succeed > f° r it fails completely at the next 
i j ’ r 6 a reduce sense datum knowledge to know- 

exnanqp ^f^P^on-that. I may take myself to be perceiving an 
S“ f , ; T lt L doeS not foIlow that I am, for I might be 
strange nen ° U - W t ^ e ccdour i s - I ma y be the victim of some 
and thiq r ° S1S SUCh that whenever 1 see purple I think it is red, 
nd this may even extend to my thinking I hear people talki ng 
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about red when in fact they arc talking about purple. It is even 
possible that everyone should make such a mistake about some 
particular expanse of red, because, let us suppose, there is some 
strange gas in the air, or some persistent hypnotist in the vicinity. 
It never follows logically from what people take themselves to 
perceive that they are, in fact, perceiving such tilings. It is at this 
point that the reduction of knowledge of the external world to 
knowledge derived from the perception of the particular moment 
breaks down. Nevertheless I think there is some truth m this 
attempted epistemological construction, for there is anotier, 
weaker, type of construction that we have yet to consider. 


12.3 DERIVATIONS 

Reductionism/constructivisin is the attempt to show how \vc know 
what we do by deducing, logically, one kind of knowle ge rom 
another. The attempt to deduce knowledge of reality from know- 
ledge of perception-that failed, but perhaps it fade ecause we 
were asking too much. We have said that the cpistcmo ogis is 
primarily interested in the right to be sure, an we ave sec 
(10.5) that to show that we have the right to be sure of someth ng 
is, ipso facto, to show that we have the right to be sure that it is true , 

and hence to provide an acceptable, although not a logically con- 
clusive, proof that we know. So perhaps we s iou consi * 

as with reductionism/constructivism, whether w rat we 
level logically guarantees our knowledge (i.e.bot tre ru 1 
right to be sure of what we claim to know) at another liwel but 
whether it logically guarantees our right to be sure, 
would then be trying to deduce, logically, from mow . , 
lower level would be not the truth of what is known, but our r ght 
to be sure of it — this would be a construction, or c , 
reduction, of the right to be sure rather than 0 ow e y- j 

I will call this a ‘derivation' of the knowledge: know edge X * 
derived from knowledge Y if knowledge of is su 
«s the right to be sure of X. just ss knowledge is der ved from 
perception if perception is sufficient to give us e rig 

° An“ tc y help. The *-****££££& 
Daily Echo is a reliable paper, together \ Manchester, 

today’s issue reports that Martians have an e . ctua i f ac t, 
does not entail the knowledge that Martians a , 
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ac J '™,;yT^ i Ys Ev '",' c,ijl,! ' W» c,„ be, end often 

C it. «-/ 

know lira tila’v'- i * ■ “ ’ c |, '! ,Kr ' , ‘ , d"k:-- Willi die feet elm ! 

ohee lt , doe '/i' 1 ™ •*» of .NbrUno in Men- 

I actually un / Uk i U \ c t!lc right to be :.urc--v, hether or no: 
s U »« L' „,?l C 7. U ‘f l«vc tailed (Hivcn, 1 

to outweigh th * ; 1 ' V-r 1 iC rcli4)iiity 01 'he P-'per b Mitncicnt 

I an S Ihe C r “*«“)• The' deference i, «iu: 

I cannot know/) ifU f.!u Th ° M f C " f iCrC U faLc ' v ’ hc:e “ i 
might be refuted hi ' 1 c 4db(J l 5c 'hat C.irtcu.m wCcpticbm 

to some basic tvnc of r f ,,< T ,nR 4 reduction of all knowledge 

to the faille 5 Ut • 5 CCrU ‘“ kaowl ^ ^ ^ » part, 
circumstances where tniih f/'* U *,*! bc f ur ® cm bc guaranteed hi 
is the right to be sure rut f 0t ’ , l wt u ut !j logically guaranteed 

as well as the right to be sum! '\V K ? 0 W,cd Z e < uhich truth 

leads to one form of -r ! ) ‘ U C l UVc Scc » 'hat the same mistake 

os the right to be sure P docTnoU tI !!’- Ij !f Cnt t,ulsincc " Jut S» v *» 
what is known it cannot • ** f “o’cally guarantee the truth of 

Once we focus o ,r u f ’>* “* Wl ^ all. 
on the truth, of what i'- knn U °”° n ! * C r,gbl t0 bc surc * rather titan 
how sense datum knowledl'" U ,nay s *j cn ? dm "c can easily show* 
perception-that, and knowh-f . ”r bc dcr,Vcd from knowledge of 
ledge. \Vliat gives me the r' u of reality from sense datum know- 
certain sense datum « L of * “ % Surc ** 1 »» perceiving a 
myself to be perceiving^ bool- n ° / Su . rcIy it is the fact diat I take 

Perceiving a book-likc^scnse datum^thT 1 *™ 1 * ^ mysdf to b ° 
sure that I am perceiving „ Ir k ’ tbat , 8 * VC3 me 'he right to be 
that I take myself to perceive a book'd ° f coursc dlL ' faCt 

ceive one, for I may be misled 1 d ° CSn 1 Incan dlat 1 do P er " 
table in front of me but th y ^ ome strange play of light on the 
apparently, not to afe ° f ^ 

gives me the right to be snr be sure - -^nd similarly what 

surely, the fact that I perceive T * 3 b ° ok rcall y exists is, 

at I perceive a book-Uke sense datum' 'o° r lf y °. U prcfer ’ dlc fact 
do perceive a book-like sense Hit * ° ncc agam the fact that I 
book there, for it might beTh.S mt> an that there is a 

are so slight as, apparently, not to Si 0 "’ b ? tthe chances of this 


are so sh'ght as, apparently not to afT^ 00 ’ bUt dle chances of 
my knowledge of perception foat * be SUre ’ 1 — 
hook, seems to entail first my right to h 1 ^ 1 ? yself t0 Perceive a 
my right to be sure that I am perceiving 


Thus 
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the perception-that restricted to what is immediately perceived, 
the implicit judgement that I perceive a book-like sense datum. 
And our question is: what gives me the right to be sure that I do 
perceive the sense datum I implicitly take myself to? 

The answer may seem obvious: the fact that I perceive it. 1 
But this reply ignores the crucial point at issue: what gives me the 
right to be sure that I do perceive it, and do not merely ‘perceive* 
it, take myself to perceive it when I do not? Again, it is tempting 
to say that what gives me the right to be sure that I am perceiving 
a book, and hence that I am immediately perceiving the appro- 
priate sense datum, is that I know what books, colours, shapes, 
etc., are like. But what gives me the right to be sure that books, 
colours, shapes, etc., are like this? Presumably the fact that I have 
perceived them so often. And what gives me the right to be sure 
that I have perceived them so often, and not merely ‘perceived* 
them? We are back where we began. 

If we are ever to make the step from what we take ourselves to 
perceive to what we actually do perceive, we will need a case where 
perception of something is, by itself, sufficient to give us the right 
to be sure that we perceive, and not merely ‘perceive’, whatever 
it is. This step can, I think, be made by use of the notion of 
immediate appearance’ (11.5). The fact that I perceive what I do 
oes, y itse , give me the right to be sure of the immediate appear- 
f nC ?,° W , -^P erceive > that what I perceive is, as I perceive it to 
C ’ e ... ' 5° s . a y ^bat I have the right to be sure of this is to 

say very e. It is simply to say that what I perceive is as it is, 
an since is to say virtually nothing I can hardly say that I 
know it, for to know this is to know virtually nothing. If my know- 

*01 i. aVe an ^ con . tent ’ ^ I am genuinely to know anything, 

• ^ . ' , av ® t0 classify what I perceive, say not simply that it 

mnm that 11 is of . some particular sort. And, it seems, the 

. n , a e ^ n P^ 10 classify what I perceive the same old question 
is correct? ^ me tbe ri §bt to be sure that this classification 

Twn t? at A S imr olved in classifying something as, say, red. 
ImlT ? mgS Can be Solved although in adult, 

Tip c , 11111311 beings they normally go together. I may 

aymg at what I perceive is of a certain sort without saying or 

he was havin^A^^VI,”!^ 116 ^ ^ these i ust were *e experiences 
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knowing what things of that sort are called; a man who has never 
learnt a name for kangaroos may say ‘Here’s another of those 
strange things-I wish I knew what they are called , but m 



sense, ciassnying 1 1 as a * * — j — / w u 

perceive is of the sort called x without saying or knowing what m 
are; the lab cleaner who has been told that this is an oscillograp 
may say ‘Here’s another oscillograph-I wonder what oscillo- 
graphs are’, but in calling it an oscillograph he is , in a definite 
sense, classifying it as an oscillograph. We mig t . s nguis . 
two cases by the use of quotation marks, distmguis n 2 . 
something as an .%• or knowing that it is an x rom c assify 
(called) V or knowing that it is (called) V. Two points need to be 
noticed: first, to repeat, these taro things normally 

and second, in saying that a person knows that sis ’ .. 

.he sort called ‘red’, we do not necessarily mean tot he know* to 

English word — any synonym for the quote w ° r ' npo f thins 
what is necessary is that he knows some name for the type of thing 

ln However we are not here concerned with the !«< rf ** 
guage, so it is only with the dassificaUonof of it as 

the knowledge that it is *, as opposed to ^ are concerned . 
an V and the knowledge that it is an x , ^ v/hat 

Our question is not ‘What gives me the rig t ° that 

I perceive is “red”?’ but ‘What gives me the nghl to be sure 

what I perceive is red?’ Now to classify some .. „ 

say that it is, in a certain respect, like various odie JgiS 
roses, tomatoes, the front door. This is not, as l,ve respect, 

to say that ‘TWs is red’ — ‘This is m 
like roses, tomatoes and the front door , front door being 

former is compatible with roses, tomat d ig Aat this 

indigo, even with their not existing at al . s ; t happens, 

is, in the relevant respect, like such things door are red . 

red, and, as it happens, roses, tomatoes a it t0 be, red, I 

So in order to know that what I perceive 1 , d ke other 

have to know that what I perceive is, as ® t u e immediate 
things which happen to be red , it in this way; I say 

appearance of what I perceive I do n ^ j have perceived 

merely that what I perceive is like thi • the right to be 

many things that look red, and in each case I have tne s 
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sure that they arc ‘like this’, where the 'like this’ in fact refers to 
their redness. So I have tiic right to be sure that I have perceived 
a ,b and c where a, b and c look, as it happens, red. Moreover 
redness is an appearance-determined quality such that all I have 
to do to discover what colour a colour is is to sec it. So I have the 
right to be sure that a, b and c are all alike in this respect, in their 
like thisness’. And what more is necessary for my having the right 
to be sure that this, which I now see, is red, as opposed to having 
the right to be sure that it is ‘red*, than that I have the right to be 
sure that this is, in the relevant respect, like a and b, i.e. that this 
is of the same kind (known in English as ‘red’) as a and b? 

In this way I have the right to be sure that what I perceive is in 
appearance as I take it to be, in so far as I have previously per- 
ceived other things which are like it in appearance, and in so far as 
I am taking what I now perceive to be like those things in appear- 
ance : I perceive something. I cannot be mistaken about its immedi- 
- 1 PerCCiVC somethin g else. I cannot be mistaken 
of wV 1 s lmme latc appearance. I take the immediate appearance 

di a te ! n ° W P TT C t0 T bC ’ in 3 CCrtain res P ect > like the imme - 
tt ° f What 1 firSt P crceivcd - This to some extent, 
it mlv hJ \ 1 n r° W P T eIve ’ and in 50 far as it is a classification 
be like whnt 7 ^ V ma y bewron g in taking what I now perceive to 
onme But 1 f my memory ma y be P^g tricks 

have the ri^h/t' J 131 1 may bewr °ng does not mean that 1 cannot 
whTre mv 1 J* T*’ 3nd here > for once - have a case 
perceivewhnt P - n ^ glVe me 1112 ri 8 ht to be sure that I 
ness is an ann T d ° UOt mereI y Wive’ it, because red- 

cepdin bv -t^?f anCe n ermined qualit y which means that per- 
foHows lopinll V 311 r US that Uvo instances are alike. So it 
something who* r -° m ^ faCt that 1 take m y self to be perceiving 
the immediate f lmmedla te ^ appearance is classifiable along with 
toVe'srr PearanCe r° f Somethin g «** that I have the right 
It does not fallm ^ ^ l? Ct ’ P erce i v ing something of that sort, 
that sort, for wlJt 1°^™, J’ 1 P erceiv ing something of 

previously perceived ButTJn ^ ^ be Uke what 1 

previous perceDtinn ° b ? VC t le rlg lt to be sure > because my 

perce^ed wL “S ri ® ht 10 be 1 

perception gives me the riekuo t ““ app ' ara "“' and "V P resent 
is ‘like this’ in imm a- g 1 10 be sure that what I now perceive 
in immediate appearance. And with appearance- 
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determined qualities all that is necessary for the right to be sure that 
two instances are alike is that we perceive them. . 

Moreover a sense datum can be said to consist of appearance- 
determined qualities. The sense objects themselves are appearance 
determined and in ascribing other qualities to the sense datum we 
are, as we saw (11.7), restricted to the apparent qualities o w at 
we perceive, i.e. the qualities that what we perceive appears 
to have, and these, obviously enough, are appearance-determine 
also. So the present argument entitles us to say that a person 
necessarily has the right to be sure that he is perceiving t e sense 
datum he takes himself to perceive, so long as this taking himselt 
to perceive a certain sense datum consists solely in his ta ing im 
self to perceive a sense datum which is, in various respects, 1 
other sense data he has taken himself to perceive. ron j 
perhaps, we should go on to consider how we have e rig 0 
be sure of sense datum statements which go beyon s, w 
classify what is immediately perceived in terms of w at t e per 
ceiver has not immediately perceived. But this wou ta 'e us ° 
far from the main enquiry; let us be content with t e more mo 


point. 

I think it is in this way that we can provide an answer to 
regressive scepticism. What we come down to, in t e en , is 
we take ourselves to perceive, and the sceptic cannot sensi f 
what gives us the right to be sure of that, for it is not e s . 
thing we can be mistaken about. We answer die sceptic by showing 
that we have the right to be sure, that our right to e 
from something about which we cannot be mist 'en. e _ 

loophole remains. The fact that I take myself to P ercel . 
thing which is ‘like this’ in immediate appearance is Sl \ 
give me the right to be sure that I do perceive som f, mvse lf 
this’ in immediate appearance, but the fact that, once f _ 

to perceive something which was ‘like this m imme nQW 

ance does not, by itself, give me the right to be sine ance> 

that I did perceive something ‘like this’ in imme ia . t t j ie 
I have to remember that I took myself to perceive 1 ; s a 

sceptic will ask, gives me the right to be sure o • t 

good question, but it is one that is irrelevant to our present 
enquiry. We are concerned with perception, no m rpj ie 

have shown how perception provides the rig . 

question of how we remember what we perceived, of wtiat g 
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us the right to be sure that we did perceive, or at least took our- 
selves to perceive, what we remember ourselves perceiving or 
taking ourselves to perceive, belongs to another part of episte- 
mology. 


I2.5 A DERIVATION OF KNOWLEDGE OF REALITY 
Our next question was: what gives me the right to be sure that the 
things I perceive do really exist, or, as wc are putting it, that the 
ngs I immediately perceive include parts or aspects of external 
objects, that the sense data I perceive are sense data of real exis- 
tents. We have decided to accept the common sense view that we 
° perceive external objects; the question is how do we, as we 
un erua y do, know that we do, what gives us the right to be sure 
at . s 1S so ^ ® ne wa y answering the question would be to 
const er w at would have to be different about what we perceive 
for us to say that we no longer have the right to be sure that we 
perceive external objects. And one way of showing that the ques- 
on is neither idle nor absurd would be to point out that if what 

,1 ^ e ^!” eive -- different in various ways we would no longer 
allow that we did have the right to be sure. 

e feature of what we perceive which leads us to interpret our 
, P ° n as P erce pdon of an external world is its constancy and 

Dercenri*’ ^ 1136 Hume .’ s terms > its unity, to use Kant’s. Our 
unreln-P^ 11 1S j n0t P erce Ption of an abruptly altering succession of 
Instead > ra ^ c”? hashes, bangs, lines, shapes and colours, 
that wW ^ 3 e ^ mte _ con rinuity, an order and cohesion such 
fits not nrd^ P ™' C V ^ a a P^cular sense at a particular time 
time but ^ We P erce ^ v p via other senses at the same 

at other tim ° "t • W ^ a - t WC P erce — 'da that, and other, senses 
etiSlv 13 ^ whid V Ieads us orally, perhaps in- 

though altemhi erPret P erce Pd° n as perception of determinate, 
S spatio-temporally continuous objects; 

Seri? ot n T V CadS US P erha P s -evitably, to 

determinate thni^vP i° n P erc . e Pd°n of such objects from a 

and coherence tL terable, point of view. It is this constancy 

from one ^ 0Ur P erce P tion dts and relates together 

weTeU from on and from one -use to another and, as 

accept *°1Z perCe P U0 \ fr °ni one person to another, that we 

perceotiwTn Z ^ t0 be SUre Aat our P^on is 
p rception of an external world. It does not, of course, give us the 
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right to be sure that our perception is always perception of external 
objects, although no doubt it would do this were it not for the fact 
that we all well know that perception is not always veridical.. 

But if, on the other hand, our experience were not like this, if 
this constancy and coherence in what we perceive were missing 
perhaps not entirely but to a large extent — we would not come to 
think of our perception as perception of external objects, and we 
would not have the right to be sure, as we do, that we do perceive 
an external world. The question of which changes in this unity 0 
whatwe perceivewould have which results on our conception an our 
right to be sure of the external world is a difficult and fascinating 
one, but one which is too big to tackle here. Perhaps Kant has een 
the only one to attempt, if indirectly, a thorough-going answer. 

Instead of answering it I want to say a little more a out e 
question itself. It will not do simply to ask, as Kant di , at 
makes experience of an external world possible? or, as Strawson 
does, ‘What are the conditions for a non-solipsistic conceptua 
scheme?’ for these questions are ambiguous. We might e as ' ng 
‘What are the features in what we perceive which exp am our 
interpreting it as an external world, in terms of a non-so ipsistic 
conceptual scheme?’; or we might be asking What con tions 
have to be satisfied before what we perceive can, °8 ica ^ 
interpreted as an external world?’ The difference is at , e . ® 
question is concerned with the conditions that make it empiric 
possible for us mortal men to interpret what we perceive m 
way, whereas the second question asks what the logica y necess 
conditions are. Now whether or not it is, in fact, possi e or ^ ^ 
interpret what we perceive in a certain way seems to epen 
much on us, our intelligence, practical needs, interests, etc., 
what we perceive. It may also depend on what -now e *» . 

concepts we possess already, for it may be possib e or us >_ 

on the conceptual scheme we have developed for app ca i 
what we now perceive, to interpret some new an.. unusu * „ 
ceptual world, e.g. Strawson’s auditory universe, m er : 
non-solipsistic conceptual scheme, when a being wi uo P 
acquired concepts and knowledge would.be extreme y “ <• 

do so. I have argued elsewhere 1 * 3 that in his discussion o 

1 The best recent discussion seems to be Price II, cf. also Ay 

Strawson I. > I. 

1 I, eh. 2. 
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tory universe Strawson fails to separate such questions as ‘Can 
we develop a non-solipsistic conceptual scheme which will apply 
to the auditory universe:’, ‘Could the inhabitant of such a universe 
develop and apply such a non-solipsistic conceptual scheme?’, and 
\\ ould such a non-solipsistic conceptual scheme be of any use in 
such a universe?’. And this, I think, is due to a failure to distin- 
guish the question of what, as a matter of fact, brings us to inter- 
pret what we perceive as we do, from the question of what condi- 
tions have to be satisfied before such an interpretation is logically 
possible. 

Kant, I would suggest, made a similar mistake. He argued that 
the necessary condition for our perception’s counting as perception 
of an external world was that what we perceive should exhibit a 
certain unity, and he tried to set out what the essential features of 
t unity are. Jsow it is undeniable that there are certain features 
o w t we perceive which enable us to interpret it in this way as an 
external world, but Kant overestimated not only the extent to 
, , ese futures, such as causal connection, are necessary for 
sue an interpretation, but also the extent to which these features, 
an so e unity itself, are responsible for the interpretation. Kant 
tatss as though if what we perceive exhibits these features our 
perception must be construed as perception of an external world, 
n . e P oin ^ seems rather to be that although these features lead 
us to interpret what we perceive in this way it remains possible to 
interpret n in some other way, e.g. that of the Idealist. Neverthe- 
nf ^ awar ®’ ^ confusedly, of the fact that our conception 

i we perceive as an external world depends in large part 

ennernn V " e mt f r ? let Vv '^ at we P erce i ve . and is not just a necessary 
thjni-c. ‘ t w < vL° , e wa y w ^ at we perceive is perceived to be. For he 
as we ? he featu , res which lead us to interpret what we perceive 
oerceivprl ^ . some k° w '» a ^ded by the perceiving mind to what is 
ceive that- i °^ nstea< ^ °f sa ying that it is the unity in what vve per- 
worlcL he £a ^ V* mte fP ret what we perceive as an external 
produces t0 ®. sa yiog that it is the interpretation which 

the intern This seems to be due to a failure to distinguish 

those feam 6 °v ?° m ^ P ossess ^ on by what is perceived of 
HowS^ h m ^ e . the interpretation possible and natural, 
which are In - S ^ ^ P oult I s the distinction between the conditions 
33 an evte y necessary for our interpreting what we perceive 
33 an external world, and the conditions whkh are empirically 
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necessary if we mere humans are so to interpret what we perceive. 
The question of the empirical conditions seems not to be a philoso- 
phical one, although its answer has, no doubt, philosophical 
consequences. It is, presumably, for psychologists, anthropolo- 
gists, sociologists and the like to tell us why we interpret what we 
perceive as we do, what the point of our so interpreting it is, an. 
so on, and so tell us what a being would have to be like before it 
would interpret what we perceive in the same way. But, on the other 
hand, if, as philosophers, we restrict ourselves to the question ot 
what conditions are logically necessary we seem to miss the point ot 
questions like those of Kant and Strawson. Indeed I ave argue 
that we could, logically, interpret our perception as perception ot 
an external world almost, but not quite, no matter w at v at we 
perceive is like. All that seems necessary is that we give some 
currency to the notion of places outside our present range o 
observation, and of things existing at those places, n i 
possible for us, by borrowing heavily from the conceptua sc eme 
established with reference to what we now perceive to app y, 
admittedly arbitrarily, these notions to even the most c iao ic < 
disorganized experience. The interesting question o ow w 
perceive provides for a non-solipsistic conceptua scieme 
to have vanished somewhere between the empirica ques 1 
why and how a particular being would develop sue a sc em , 
the purely conceptual question of what concepts aye 
application is such a scheme is to be used. It seems ° r 

the question to ask here is not ‘What makes t is m , er P^ ^ 
what we perceive possible ?’, but ‘What makes t is me . ye 

justifiable ?’ Or, more illuminatingly, ‘What does w a , v - 
have to be like before we would, given those stan ar s ^ 

the right to be sure which are encapsulated in our acc p ^ 

the verb ‘know’, have the right to be sure t at M : ^ ^ 

of what we perceive is the correct one. This q beine 

the irrelevant reference to the intelligence an nee formal 

whose perception it is, and the irrelevant re erence tat j on 

conditions which have to be satisfied before sue an 1 which 

can be made. It seems to me to be the importan qu g _ 

Kant and Strawson are raising. Similarly it seems o us t0 

tion Hume was asking when he asked Wh at cai ^ ses n bii oso phical 
believe in the existence of body?’. In so far as this is a philosophies 

1 I, pp- 527 ff- 
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epistemological, question, and not a psychological question, it is: 
objects ^ lVCS US thC riS,lt t0 be SUrC that we Perceive external 

However, let us return to the main argument. We have said that 
it is the constancy and coherence in what we perceive, the unity of 
our experience, which justifies our interpreting our perception as 
perception of an external world, i.e. our adoption and use of a 
non-solipsistic conceptual scheme, and so our right to be sure that 
we perceive external objects. We don't want to say that we have 
e right to be sure that we always perceive external objects, much 
ess that our perception is always veridical, for we are well aware 

V hlS IS *} ot . the c f e ‘ Rathcr what we have vaguely, and without 
further analysis, referred to as the constancy and coherence of 

pr ° VldeS us with a general, though rebuttable, 
reaTlv P i° n r h3t W ' at We pcrceive on somc Particular occasion 
to he r iS ^ JUS J, aS ‘ C WOUld be wrong t0 sa y that we have the right 
so ,1' ? al ? l ‘ r P erce Ption is perception of external objects, 

to be i tlT Wr ° ng t0 Say that We do not have the right 
re a iiv evict- a -. W ^ WC percek ' c 011 some particular occasion 
cohln^ n n ,- We , have ’ 50 t0 speak > tested k for constancy and 
what we n r - na u ^ n ° more question the real existence of 
low ns P Z CW u- We ask pe0ple Wh0 are introduced to us to 
there is noth 1 ^ certldcates - Perception by itself, so long as 
affecunt ° r UnuSual about it. and no factors 

evidence for th W | ° W ° f ’ IS norrna lly regarded as sufficient 
as the vam, h rCaI CX1StenCe of what is perceived. Such things 
Ae counternsn 53 ? ? Stran S enes ? ° f W . hat is perceived (‘Snakes on 
other senses ° m . Ust be see ing things’), or the evidence of our 
phvsioloS T° U L kn0Wledge 0f SOme s P ecial psychological or 
SSXiSS WC in ( ,][ thou g ht I saw a lion but I am 
but so Ions? n C r ^ ^ Can ta k e away this right to be sure, 
something does, b^Self^- SeemS strai ght-forward, perceiving 
thing does realR,- ^ glVe us the right to be sure that that 

rebuttable, right uTbe^ aI * 0Ugh we have this general, though 
' this is not to sav that ^ that what 1S P erceivcd really exists, 
be sure that our n WC - EV ? a general, even rebuttable, right to 

that veridical percep^n^ “ Ver . ldicaL For we have se en (6.i) 
what we percefve I , mvoIves making no mistakes about 
have a generaf even of Perception-that. And we do not 

> re uttable, right to be sure that things are as 
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we take them to be. Mistakes of this sort are far more common than 
perceiving something that doesn’t really exist, and one does not 
have the right to be sure that what one perceives is as one takes it 
to be unless one is familiar with things of this sort or, perhaps, 
this particular thing. 

This leads to the question of how, in times of doubt, we deter- 
mine whether what is perceived does or does not really exist. The 
answer is familiar. We decide by discovering whether what now 
perceive fits in with what I perceive by other senses an at ot er 
times, and with what other people perceive, or, if you prefer, 
whether I perceive other people talking and acting as 1 ey ^ oo 
perceive what I do. The fact that all these tests work by. re erring 
to what is perceived by me and others makes it tempting to say 
that the question of whether what is perceived really exists or no 
is equivalent to the question of how present perception re ates 
with other perception, and so leads us to a Phenomena istic ana 
lysis of real existence. Certainly the Phenomenahst is correc o 
the extent that it is by comparing what I perceive on one occasi 
with what I and others perceive on other occasions, at res 
any doubts I may have about the veracity of my senses 0 
question arises in a situation where I cannot carry out sue e 
did something flash by me just now or did I imagine 1 
refuse to be convinced by the tests I do carry out, jus 
remain undecided). Nevertheless we have seen t at sta em 
real existence are not logically equivalent to statemen 
what is or can be perceived, unless the latter presuppose 

°^IUtasbeen suggested 1 .to the connection between scconnB of 
what is perceived which involve no reference to rea exis > 
accounts of what really exist, is like that between . £ x 

verdict. This is a helpful analogy. We can say t at per 
is excellent prima facie evidence for the existence o > a 

further evidence may lead us to reverse the ver c • infonnation 
certain amount of evidence is available no r information 

could lead us to reverse the verdict, unless that ur e • „ t hat I 

also affects the accuracy of the evidence (e.g. y s osaW }t). 
did not, after all, see others talking and acting as i y ^ when 
Austin 2 has objected that this account distorts w g st j on ; s 
we come to think that something really exists, u 

5 II, pp- 1 4 1-2 - 

1 Wamock I, ch. 9 . 

H* 
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not how, normally, we decide that what we perceive really exists 
(answer: normally we don’t decide, we just, and justifiably, take 
t for granted that it does), but how, theoretically, the assertion 
that what we perceive really exists can be justified. I think a more 
important objection is that Warnock exaggerates the logical gap 

dal It? 3CC ? n t ° f '? at WC P ercei ->*e evidence, and eristen? 
H VCi : dlCt - He ^ ** ^e evidence can never 
^ Can , JUSt L ify and ex P lain > the ve rdict, but we have 
3 ’ ° r exam P Ie > ^ fact that so. many people have in so 
f T any ^ perceived the island Great 

he??I K ent ? that u this isl “d does exist. Warnock is misled 
nlmeite V™ ab ° Ut statements which describe what we 
seeZ tn Z f Say ! ng anythin § about real existence; his ‘It 
but what • ' statements describe not what is perceived, 

p “*a^r ,Ver hfa, “ lf “ perceive (rf ' »• I ’ 61 ' ” d 

• I2, 6 THE EPISTEMOLOGICAL moral 

disreputable? ? dld g* n S dn that old-fashioned, some would say 
lense Sa O nCSS ° f C ° nStrUCtin g ** external world from our 
t?e bv W3S t0 Sh ° w that Empiricism might well be 

t? be ^sur^oTZ t PerCeP ?° n , by itSClf ’ C ° uld § ive us right 
aL dor S o m ?th nC u° f CXternal ° b J' ects - 1 think °ur answer 
for ot concent l Sh ° W h ° W ° Ur P ercep *m is -sponsible 
what we nerrli • 6 externa ^ w °rld. In showing what it is in 

to be sure of th? -? 1S , acc ?P ted 33 providing us with the right 

show what it is inwhat GX1StenC ? ° f wha * we perceive, we also 
thinking of what T e P erceive that is responsible for our 

W? s!w tW V PerCeiVe 33 an . external world, 
ledge of the externa? 6 ?? construction of our know- 
I called a ‘derivati'n ???• ? S ‘ * nstea d we concentrated on what 
p e .c“. ^, kn0 ' VUd ?\°” Sh0 '™« h °"' - 

existence of what glCa ! y ’ our n § bt t0 be sure of the real • 
guarantee that it does^edl?!’ •?? th , ou S h k does not logically 
appearance and what y e f lst ‘ beginning with immediate 

I.™ tjrirt.r'hf' 8 “r* ,o percdvc - sh »™ d 

various things and we tL 6 S ? 6 tbat we immediately perceive 
of what we immediatel ^ S3W b ° W tbe constanc y and coherence 

- » ■» - r 

y cxisr. i\ow m part our answer to the 
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question ‘How do we know that external objects exist?’ has been 
‘Because our concept of Knowledge is as it is’. This may seem 
unsatisfactory, pointless, trivial, even circular, but in a way it is 
the only answer we can expect, If it is true that we know certain 
things it must be because the various conditions which ave to e 
satisfied before we can speak of knowledge are satisfied, and to 
explain what these conditions are is, in its way, to exp am t e con 
cept of Knowledge. If it is true that we know that external objects 
exist it must be that our concept of Knowledge is such that our 
‘evidence’ (whatever it is that leads us to say we know) tor the 
existence of external objects is sufficient to satisfy e con turns 
for knowledge implicit in that concept. The interesting an H 313 e 
mologically important question is the question o w at it is a 
thus satisfies these conditions — this is the epistemo °g| ca > 
opposed to the psychological, ‘How do we know .... . 

not be disappointed when the answer to the furt er ques ion 
is it that these things do satisfy the conditions or ow e g •. 
merely ‘Because our concept of Knowledge is as it is , °r 
the only answer possible. The moral is that epis em 
primarily descriptive, concerned with discovering, wi ,. 

to the accepted concept of Knowledge and so e accep e , 
tions for having the right to be sure, what it is t at is a 
providing us with knowledge, giving us the rig t o 
would be a mistake to think that epistemo ogy can 
subtract from our existing body of knowledge, a ^ . 

cerned with discovering how the things that do e ong 

’fSSSStLd- moral ,o b. draw. .from 

epistemology is concerned with our right to e s ‘How 

claim to knmv rather than with its truth. It is oftta «d tto 1 
do we know?’ comes closer to the epistemo °g ic P answered 
we know?’ We can now see that this latter ^“ twhatwe claim 
not by proving beyond all possibility of 3 ° u oss ibility of a 
to know is true, but by trying to prove, beyond all P° j 
doubt, if you like, thJt we have the right to be 
This involves discovering what it is, in the par enables us 

that is accepted as providing the right t° 6 S ^^, ledge and on the 
to throw light both about the nature of th topics of 

concept of Knowledge itself. Traditional *P 
induction, necessary truth, laws of nature, P 
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and so on are more amenable to treatment if we try to show not 
that what we claim to know is true beyond all doubt but that we 
have, beyond all doubt, the right to be sure of its truth. 

12.7 OUR KNOWLEDGE AS AGENTS 
Ihere is one radical objection to these constructions from sense 
data and, indeed, the entire Empiricist theory. It is that Empiricism 
is a paralytic s epistemology’, induced, no doubt, by an overdose 
of ghost in the machine metaphysics. Traditional Empiricism, it 
can be argued, tended to follow Descartes in identifying the person 
with a mind or consciousness or thinking substance which in some 
more or less mysterious way learns about the world via the sensory 
mechanism of a particular body. Thus we are thought of as passive 
receptors of information about an outside (hence ‘external’) 
world, although it is allowed that we can actively correlate, arrange 
and form inferences from this information. But, the reply is, this 
is to orget that human beings are, among other things, physical 

0 les w c can and do act and move, and it is from what we do 
as much as from what we perceive that we learn about the world 
m which we find ourselves, and come to think of it as we do. It 
isn t just because I perceive a table but, perhaps more importantly, 
because it gets in my way, that I say that a table exists. If I am in 

° U ° U * dS < j xlst:ence I don t call in the evidence of other senses 
fnll° n r C , rCeiVerS as t ^ le Phenomenalist suggests, I simply 
[ ' I Z 1 ? rJol ' nson ? nd kick ^ it, and if I bang my toe then its real, 

* r ’ GX1S , ence askcen established. It’s because I can and do 

1 P ace . t0 P klce that I learn of the existence of places 

nf nh!p \ C f artlCU ar mom ent, I am not, and so of the existence 
I do nor 0Se T p aC L eS ’ objects which at the particular moment 
and not Z ll > bCCaUSe 1 Can and d0 ™ve round the table 

there is 010° lts appearance as I move, that I learn that 

occasion And ifv ^ W ? at 1 P erceive of k on any particular 

better than to , . m ln doubt whether this telephone really exists, 

receiver and n ®’ , tastin §’ smelling it I might just pick up the 
receiver and try to dial TIM. v 

by overcrnnha*' ' G P kdoso P kers have often distorted the facts 
PcrcSo^rf contemplative aspects (thinking, reasoning, 
man is an art' ° Uman mind and underestimating the fact that 

serate theS t agent ‘/ ndeed k is weU ni S h impossible to exag- 
gerate the importance of our movements and actions in our coming 
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to know and conceive of the world in the way that we do. But, as 
always, we are concerned with the theoretical consequences in 
this case the consequences that the fact that we move and act 1 
for any account of the source and scope of our right to be sure of 
the existence of external objects. Our question is whether tins 
fact that we move and act provides us, in any special ' y, 
right to be sure that there exists an external world. And at first 

sight this seems doubtful. . , mMn 

For the fact that something blocks our motion does notmean, 

logically, that there is real existent before us, as the example in 6._ 
shows. However such hallucinations do no > j g 

true, as a matter of empirical fact, that w eneve - ven 

blocked there really exists some thing w ic o • 
that we have the right .to be sure of this tat 

that our motion is blocked logically guarantees > ou ^ mena _ 

that there is some real existent blocking it. u as empirical 

list will cheerfully point out, our right to be sure of this emjnnca 

generalization itself comes from what we 

is blocked, including, most important y, e is blocked in 

other people talking and acting as if their mo > ’ . g bloc j ie d 

the same place. In fact how do I know t a my that 

in the first place? Surely it is from 1 ^ resisting me , 
when I try to move in a certain way ^ of my body held 
together, perhaps with the fact tha p how do j kno w that 

firm against the object in question. y> what I 

I do in fact lift the receiver and dial TIM? Surely 

perceive. , , r „ we m0 ve and act is 

In other words although the fac individual pieces of 

important in explaining how we acqui • stem0 l 0 gical account, 
knowledge, it makes no difference to ou P be responsible 

since although these movements an ac oercep tion that pro- 
for our perceiving what we do, it is si be sure . 

video us with our knowledge, rs .he for to 

If the fac. tot we are agents » to be : of lt , it 

theory of knowledge, as opposed 0 p , and acquire the 
must be because, as agents, we have no\ ^ faCt t b a t we are 
right to be sure in a way that is indepen perception 

also perceivers, i.e. in a way that does not rely on ou p 
of where we are and what we are doing. there is 

It has been suggested that this is m fact the cas , 
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a special type of knowledge not derived from perception, viz. ‘non- 
observational knowledge’ such as we have of the position and move- 
ment of our limbs, and of our intentional actions. 1 I have argued 
elsewhere- that there is a difference between our knowledge of 
what we intend to do or be doing and our knowledge that we 
actually are doing what we intend to do (both of which might, 
with confusing results, be called ‘knowledge of our intentional 
actions), and that a failure to distinguish the two leads to the 
notion of ‘non-observational knowledge’ covering two different 
types of knowledge, which I call ‘introspective knowledge’ and 
subliminal knowledge’. ° 

My knowledge of what I intend to do is introspective in a 
traditional sense (although I wouldn’t want to commit myself to 
any traditional doctrine of introspection). I know, without having 

0 perceive or examine anything, what I intend to do or be doing. 
Now this introspective’ knowledge of what I intend to do does not 

wb,?^ C T-‘ tUt T knowIed 8 e or give me the right to be sure of 
what I am doing. It does not follow from the fact that I intend to 

r Tfr t lat j am d ° ing k * nor even that I have the right to be 
throw \ if 111 , i ° lng lt- * * OT exam ple, believe it possible to 

Sow rh b£ T ; T an u d mUeS ’ 30 1 intend t0 be d ^g it, and 
Sre th^t T f- t0 b£ d ° ing k ’ but 1 d ° not have the right to be 
have the riJhTt ^ 1 bave the right to be sure of it only if I 
I mav be fnnl ° L f rC t , bat 1 Can do 11 when I try, and although 
Lve die S tT^ t0 “ 1 cari do it if I try, I certainly don’t 
sie toat T a* ^ 1 Can ’ In order t0 have the right to be 

that Thave d0 /° metlUng 1 have t0 have the right to be sure 
in the oast d °! ng U or similar or mor e difficult things 

to have Sired “2 ' t0 haVe 1116 ri S ht to he sure of that I have 
I tried to do t T 1SC ? Vered what has happened in the past when 
Sa mmSe knn^ - 0r m ° re difficult ^gs. More is needed 
action is some Ir *jM tend ° nS ’ and this 1S true even where the 

or twitching an eyebrow It STl “ WaggIin S a fin g er 

whether we rtm * ^ ls . on iy from experience that we know 

can waggle our w' 6 6 Various Patts of our body, whether we 

kidneys^ ‘Intrnsn ° Ur ears> twitch our eyebrows or our 

pereeTtol ' • kn °» w se not provide any non- 

world. owing about what is going on in the external 

1 Cf. Ans combe I, 


2 III. 
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‘Subliminal knowledge’ is knowledge based on the unconscious 
or subliminal registering, as opposed to the conscious noticing 
perception, of various sensory cues. For example 1 Imow that 
my hand is moving not because I see it or even feel it but because 
of various tactual and kinaesthetic sensations ; vhic ^ d ° n0t 
consciously notice, and hence do not perceive, m ^y fu seme 
at all. Knowledge of the position and movement 
often of this sort, although it is not necessarily so, , ft « tte ™ny 

cues which provide the knowledge can, if necessary (au^itsomemmes 

is), be consciously noticed and so perceived Now this s ^KixunaI 
knowledge is knowledge of the externa wor w know- 

knowledge. For sense-knowledge, as we defined it (j.6 , w 

ledge Im which perception of sonm ***£ 
necessary, and I can, for example, kn oerceivine 

without ’consciously perceiving . tt. "“““XmewXto 

the kinaesthetic sensations which, subhmin kllc „, lfcdgei 

knowledge. Notice, however, tha is very meagre 

by itself and independent of any sense- n knowledge that I 

indeed. It does not extend to such things as y , j do 

an, lifting a telephone receiver and *** Obv.ously ^ 

not have the right to be sure of t fi s> what it feels 

(paying careful attention to whe P y , f loveme nt like my 
like, etc.), what I am doing. Even with a smpiem ^ ^ ^ 
arm’s moving up and down, w ere s haye the r jght to be 
rather than something I do, lt se ® ms , ■ d tactual sensations 

sure if I consciously notice the kui^stheUc a Zr [des us with only 
involved. Subliminal perception, y > d w hat they are 

«!« toughest knowledge of Lm 

doing. Of course one can, or consciously feeling 

precisely what one is doing, with th y are intentional 

wha, is going on. But d- - ■ ££££***+, that 
movements and one has the pn ^ merits and the prior 

one intends to be performing ese w ithin one’s capabili- 

sense- knowledge that these finger make an easy 

ties. Wittgenstein says I e ^ y j either har dly feel it, 

rdSTee~pSs a U.de mtrp 

, rtoSe“ ! if”'f e r describe the movement evaedyk 

1 I, P- l8S- 
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”“ at x “ ULUU 10 De a ° in 3> together with my knowledge that this is 
a movement well within my capacities, which gives me such 
precise knowledge. The kmaesthetic sensation functions only as a 

S *'! erytIung 13 Soing to plan. In and by itself subliminal 
knowledge is very scanty and very vague. 

JlT r t bC t" k d0C3 ° CCUr ’ and k b kn owledge of the external 
11 SJ ' vJ f7 15 n°t sense-knowledge. It follows that the claim that 
aU lmow ledge °f the external world is sense-knowledge is, inter- 

C 7 !*'’* mterprcted k ’ tn correct. If we cared to define 
S -* n0t “ knowledge where perception of some 
to he ‘ in p 13 a n ^ CCS3ar y “ndition of our acquiring the right 
m the that we d °. fa nt as knowledge where sensory 

particular* J' < ? n;3C1 ? U3 or no£ » % na some sense-modality, of some 
Jj7 thlnp M . a necessary condition of our acquiring the 

wou d then m e Way that We d0 ‘ su bliminal knowledge 

Apparently the existent 
tWohfilr kn °\7 dge ^ not so much for the rejection as for 
mSS ZA ' - we have described it. We can 
STtSLSJf T *”! i WC Iike ’ but we 3h °nJd also nonce that 
eSpSSXI knowledge affects not only our definition of 
in teSTo? a h ^ Empiricist description of our knowledge 
have^re enir ? y ° f typCS °f sense-knowledge ( 12 . 1 ). For we 
W-Sne^n Cre kn °' Vledge ° f (4 that there is a 

Wle^e-iTon ™ pla ce), » not based on sense datum 
knowledge, nor on knowledge of perception-that. 

besufa irLotlT ““T? of the external world, 

limbs? I do not thi I ^ u- tbe posld °n and movement of our 

consider such **S» - theso- 

room not because* I W r£ab2e that som eone has entered the 

me so but, presumably that tell t 

some slight movementMund n! 7 ““conscious registering of 
is the tenth chime of tL 1 , SmeiI ’ ° r wben 1 realize that this 
have cotJcST S ft' th °“S h this is the first that I 
the question is whp f R 5 things undoubtedly happen, but 
say that I have the Jth* We , shouId of knowledge. Would we 

entered the room that this ' 77’ 7 S ° knOW> tbat someone has 
we wouldXTt ^ 13 A V enth Chime? ^ we would I think 
aho be mchned to add that this is a loose, extended. 
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even inaccurate, use of the word ‘know’, rather like that in which 
we might say that the fortune teller knew she was going to marry 
a tall, dark man, just because what the fortune teller said turne 
out to be correct. In cases like this we are usually chary about 
allowing the right to be sure. The fact that we are correct m 
thinking something to be the case encourages us to say, wi 
hindsight, that we did have the right to be sure, but the strange- 
ness and unfamiliarity of the method of arriving at t e ^ ru 
dines us to say that we did not know. If these phenomena— the 
sixth sense or accurate fortune telling were muc more comm 
than they are, as common, say, as that of a man s nowing w a 
is doing without looking to see, then I think we wou a °' 
we had the right to be sure. But these phenomena are no co 
enough to be reliable, and so I do not think that we would say tha 
we had the right to be sure. It seems, then, that a ltho ugh sublimi- 
nal knowledge does not in fact extend beyond knowle g . 
position and movement of our limbs we can unagin 
stances where we would allow that it included knowledge of other 

Thus the fact that we can move and act does m 
ence to our account of our knowledge o t e ex Qur ^ wn 

particular our knowledge of that external o jec w action 

body, although it would be going a little too 
as a possible source of knowledge as a riv ,i:ff erence to our 
although the fact of our motion makes but s lg t0 any 

account of knowledge it makes an enormous 
account of how we come to conceive of .the world m the way m 
we do. The very notion of ‘external’ exis^e, of some tag 

outside me, it can be said, is due t( ; ^/ririct our actions and 
contact with tilings which restrain j to talk of our- 

movements. Indeed the moment we are P re P ^ ^ ^ at 
selves as moving about and cormng into con . tion of what 

moment we are forced to reject 

we perceive, and thus the Idealist theory P nothing more 

to the Idealist what we 

than a change among entities whic ex things, that they 

In so far as we want to say that we move j nt0 US; that 

move around us, that we bump Q Ur or their movement, 

we notice changes m their appearan This is another 

so far we are forced to reject an Idealist theory. 
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point at which the Idealist parts company with common sense, 
and, I think, it counts more against the Idealist than his denial of 
the real, non-sense-dependent existence of what we perceive. For 
although we all want to say that the table continues to exist when 
we go out of the room, we are made slightly uncomfortable about 
saying this when we consider the sort of argument that Berkeley 
raised against Locke. We all want to say that it still exists, but 
surely some crucial evidence is, necessarily and ex hypothesi, 
missing? Isn’t the whole thing something in the nature of a stab in 
the dark, a matter of natural or instinctive belief rather than a 
matter of knowledge? No matter how enamoured we may be of 
common sense and our existing concepts we must admit that we 
?’ a definite way, go beyond the possible evidence, and so we 
still feel inclined to allow that although what the Idealist says is 
very odd and in the end unacceptable, nevertheless there is con- 
siderable justification for what he says. Why else is Berkeley of 
such historical importance? The Idealist may be strange but at 
' 6a ^ h 5f h fd-headed. But things are very different when we turn 
to the Idealist s denial of motion (except for relative motion among 
i ems in t e one percept). It is possible to deny that things move, 
iat we bump into them and they into us, and so on, but this is 

and t ^ me d ie Idealist has no defensive justification 
e is emg stricter, more hard-headed, taking less for granted, 

• a 'y ° ® ort ’ The Idealist’s views about motion are 
simply to be described, and no doubt dismissed, as bizarre. Motion 

evttrn l° n r pr0Vlde us with an y special knowledge of the 
coming ^ world, but they are very important in our originally 
coming to conceive of what we perceive as an external world. 
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